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ADVERTISEMENT, 
HE following is a tranfla- 
tion of a laborious, and much 
eſteemed work, compoſed origi- 
nally in Latin, by the ingenious 
and learned Mr Thomas Ruddi- 
man ; and, by him, prefixed as an 
Introduction to Mr James Ander- 
ſon's DIPLOMATA SCOTIA, (of 
which it is explanatory,) a book of 
high price, exceeding {carce, and 
only to be found in the cabinets of 
the curious; which has made it lets 
known than what it deſerves. The 
editor has no occaſion to expatiate 
upon the value of this perform- 
ance, as that would be rather inju- 
rious to the memory of the author ; 
whoſe writings have been fo uni- 
verſally eſteemed, that his name, 
alone, bears ſufficient evidence of 
its worth: he ſhall only add, as 
t contains many particulars, which 
may contribute to rectify ſome er- 
roneous 


9 


roneous opinions, which commonly 
have prevailed, as to ſeveral hiſtori- 
cal facts; and gives an account of 
the antiquity of writings, value of 
money, and prices of proviſions in 
Scotland, in ancient times; the 
knowledge of which appear, at 
reſent, to be more than matter of 
curioſity; he therefore hopes, that 
the preſent tranſlation will not 
be unacceptable to the public. 
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DIPLOMATA SCOTIE: 


By THOMAS RUD DIMAN. M. A. 


| I. | 
T length, gentle reader, is put in your 
A hands, a work which has been framing 
with no leſs expence than labour; and which 
Mr James Anderſon writer to the ſignet, had al- 
molt finiſhed. It is much to have been wiſhed 
for, that this celebrated gentleman, had been 
permitted to demonſtrate the fruits and advan- 
tages that the public was about to reap from his 
labours. But ſince the Governor of all things 
thought otherwiſe, who called him from this _ 
world to higher things; it will be ſufficient for 
me, who have undertaken the taik of making a 
preface to another man's work, if I can explain, 
as clearly as poſſible, what was the deſign of the 
author in compoſing this work. 


II. 

To begin therefore, the cauſe of the perſor- 
mance, was ſimilar to that Which gave occaſion 
to another of a like kind of this author; a deep 
rooted love for his country, Which was all bis life 
5 A hxcd * 


| „ | 
fixed in his mind. For, in the beginning of 
this century, William Atwood, an Engliſhman, 
graſping at a vain reputation among his country- 
men, renewed with a very bad and malicious 
delign, a controverſy long · ago laid aſide betwixt 
the kingdoms of Scotland and England; and with Wl 
mighty, but futile endeavours, maintained, that Wl 
the kings of Scotland were vaſſals to the kings of Wl 
England: and in that book, produced our James 
Anderſon as an evidence to ſupport his fictions. Wl 
He again, to wipe off this unjuſt ſtain from the 
name of a Scotſman, and at the fame time, that 
he might free himſelf from the calumnies of 
the man, took up the pen againſt him; and, 
with a laudable endeavour, not only refutes the 
ſophiſm, rather than arguments, of his oppo- 
nent; but alſo, with the invincible weight of rea- 
fon, has ſo demonſtrated, that the power of the 
Scottiſh ſceptre was ſree from every foreign yoke, 
that he ſeems to have put the matter at laſt out 
of all diſpute, among the more reaſonable part of 
the Engliſh. : | 
This work of cur author's was ſo acceptable t 

all tis countrymen, but eſpecially to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, that public thank and ample re- 
wards were decreed him on that account. Eut 
the deſire of promoting the honour of his native 
country did not confine itſelf within theſe bounds; 
for, while he refuted Atwood's book, it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to turn over and diſcuſs very ma- 
ny charters and public records of both kingdoms 
with the greateſt diligence; by which he found 
many charters, and other inſtruments, which not 
only did prove the independent ſovereignty of 
the kings of Scotland, but conduced to illuſtrate 
ſurther the renown of the kingdom. The keenneſs 
of 
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reater work, which would ſhow to his readers, 
e honour and dignity of his native country Scot- 
nd. N | | 

But, he was not ignorant, that he was projec- 
Ing a thing, not only difficult to himſelf, but alſo 
greater expence, than his ſmall fortune could 
how; he did not undertake the taſk, till he im- 
arted the reaſons of his deſign, firſt to his friends, 
nd then to the ſtates of parſiament. To whom, 
ur author's deſign appeared fo uſeful and honour- 
ble, that having conſidered it diligextly, they 


Waving propoſed to him no deſpicable reward. 

| III. 

Lou have now had, reader, the occaſion and 
he beginning of this undertaking. The next 
hing 1s, to take a view of the ſeveral parts 
f the work, and what this gentleman reſolved 
ith himſelt to execute on each head. 

At the firſt, it is probable, that Mr Anderſon 
oopoſed nothing elſe, than to exhibit ſome ſpeci- 
eens of charters granted by the ancient kings of 
Scotland, and by others, formed as like the wri- 
ing of the original as was poſſible ; and on the 
dppoſite page, copies of theſe originals expreſſed 
1 'modern characters, all ſkilfully engraved on 
opper plate. To which, laſtly, he ſubjoined the 


ff all inſtruments of this kind. I believe the au- 
or at firit, had ſettled this as the bounds of his une 
fertaking ; but aſterwards, partly induced by the 


f his inclination puſhed him on, to ſet agoing a 


ncouraged him to execute it with expedition; 


= 


arious characters, and contractions or abbrevia- 
ions uſed in theſe times; to facilitate the reading: 


horongh knowledge of the ſubject, partly by the 
3 veneration 


- Feneration he had for it, he ſubjoined the coins 


The firſt, and principal diviſion of this book, 


count, that he perceived that the characters of 


enough of the feals of the reſt of our kings, from 
James I. of Scotland to queen Anne, to ſubjoin 


king of France. But the reaſon of his doing this 
ſtile themſelves king and queen, not only of 


which nothing leſs than the blood of Mary could 
- atone for to Elizabeth of England. | 


„ | 


and medal, in place: of an appendix. 5 A 
IV. 


contains a ſpecimen of ſome ſelect charters, grant- 
ed or iſſued by the kings, or other principal men 
of Scotland, for three hundred or more years, 
that is, from the year of the Chriſtian æra, 1094, 
to 1412, continued in regular order. That the 
author did not continue it beyond this laſt pe- 
riod, ſeems. to have been chiefly on this ac- 


md 


the letters, and the whole form of writing con- 
tinued of. the ſame ſhape; at leaſt, liable al- 
moſt to no change, (wich, however, he ob- 
ſerved, had been changeable almoſt under each 
king in that more ancient period). As to what 
belonged to theſe later times, our author had 


5 


to this part. He has · added indeed one ſingle char- 
ter of Mary queen of Scots, and of the dauphin 
Francis, her huſband, afterwards Francis the II. 


was, that in that charter, Francis and Mas 


Scotland, but of England and Ireland: which 
thing, chiefly raiſed that moſt inveterate hatred, 


, 


. 


But, althrugh our author has deſignedly re- 4 
frained from exhibiting mere modern charters ; 
yet, that he has not gone farther back than Dun- 

| can 


E | 
an II. 's time, is owing to the hard fatality of 
pur affairs, not to his inclination ; who, if he 
could have found any older or more ancient than 
hoſe in- the ſearch, he would have repreſented 
hem with fidelity. 


oins 


int - Aſter ſo great a. length of time, it cannot by any 
nen means be defined with certainty, at what pre- 
ars, iſe time the uſe of public or private inſtruments 


94, as firſt introduced among us. But the. cuſtom 
the of neighbouring nations, among whom they were 


received for many centuries before, leave us no 
room to doubt, but the ſame cuſtom prevailed a- 


f wmong the Scots, long before the time of Duncan 
On- WAS. or Malcolm Canmore, his father. It is true, 
al- that Bartholomeus Germaniys, a moſt ingenious 
ob- fearcher into theſe matters, is of opinion that, 
ch tho' Mabilon exhibits theſe for genuine, which are 
hat under the Mero-vingian and Caralo-vingian line 
ad bf the kings of France, are nevertheleſs forged; 
om yet, he does not deny, that the cuſtom of writing 


public inſtruments was received in the ſixth cen- 

tury. And the reverend George Hickes, moſt ex- 
WF pert in the antiquities of his own country, altho* 
he ſhows, that thoſe which are preſerved among 


nis his countrymen, for moſt part are ſpurious ; yet, 
ry | he informs us, that* the. cuſtom of making of 
of charters and cther deeds, took its riſe among 
ch the Anglo Saxons in the ſeventh. century : of 
d, which he adduces (omitting others) ſome ex- 


amples, to wit, the charter of Ethelbert I. king 
of Kent, which he aſſerts is the moſt ancient of 
them all; alſo of Sebbus king of the Eaſt Angles, 
who flouriſhed in the year 680 ; and of Lotharius 
King of Kent, to the monaſtery of Recuve, A. D. 
79. 1 
But, if the uſe of charters of this kind * 
| e 


1 6 3 


Hit ed among our neighbouring nations ſo many cen: 
1 turies back ; it is not eaſily to be imagined, that 
1 t the knowledge, and 1 the uſe of them 
mould come to us ſo late as the Eleventh century, 


But if any one ſhould complain, that barbariſm 
54 7 we ſhall not altogether deny, moſt part- 
Y prevailed over our nation in thoſe ancient 
times) ſtood in the way of the uſe of charters 
+ being fooner introduced among us; We may re- 
tort, not without reaſon, the neighbouring nations 
of the Saxons to have been no leſs barbarous. 
Surely, Bede, the ancienteſt of their writers, 
bears teſtimony, that the Scots embraced Chriſti- 
anity long before the Saxons; who ſays, that 
Palladius was firſt ſent. biſhop by pope Czleſtin 
to the Scots believing in Chriſt, ia the year 
430; and the fame author writes, that it was 
not till 160 years thereafter z. e. 590, that the 
Engliſh nation embraced the Chriſtian faith, by the 
miniſtry of Auguſtin the monk, ſent for that pur- 
poſe to them. Every body allows, that with the 
purity of religion, the uſe cf learning or letters Wn 
was introduced; which were very rare, or net at 
all in this iſland before; and, together with it, a 
more poliſhed manner of life. I will not deny, that 
this ferocity of manners, which was very great, 
and univerſally among almoſt all the-inbabitants 
of this iſland, could not be ſoftened in the courſe 
of many years, even centuries, - after- the light of 
the goſpel ſprung up or was acknowledged. And 
it might happen, that the grieyous diſſenſion which 
ſo long continued between the Scotch and En- 
glich about the obſervation of Eaſter, and the 
tonſure of the clergy, and ſome other rites, ge 
make 
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ake the one nation differ from the other in 
f lowing their manners and inſtitutions, And 
erefore, that the uſe of deeds and charters, 
iich the Anglo Saxons had received from the 
auls, the latter from the Italians, and others, 
ead itſelf ſomewhat later ang the Scots. 
But after that controverſy was ſopite through 
noſt all Britain; and almoſt all the nations there- 
except the Britons, paſſed under the rites re- 
ved in the Roman church, which was accom». 
ſhed, as Bede bears teſtimony, about the be- 
aging of the eighth century, It is not abſurd 
= believe, that the kings of Scotland and others, 
efly the followers of the monks, who not long 
er put themſelves under the patronage cf the } 
dman pontiff, by degrees gave into other cere- | 
pnies and rules of lite received by theſe follow- 


VII. 

It is certain, that about the end of this centu- 5 
that is, the year 791, that moſt ancient and 

dſt famous league of amity betwixt the Scots | | 

d French, is ſaid to have been enteretl into; 

d which, all our writers relate, was confirmed 

public inſtruments on both ſides. To omit the 

re modern of them, John Fordun thus expteſſ> - 

writs concerning that treaty :./ {3 =, 

„At laſt, Charles the great, king if 8 Franks, : 

ſendir:g forth ambaſſadors every Wherhy ci 


of whom were but to Achaiut 4 Kot, 
to whom he ſent back his . alihalſe 72 that 
they might confirm the genen nu dation, 


lof the league entered into, under equitable con- 


ditions ; and, that theſe Ning reduced itifo writ- 
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ec ten indentures, might be ſealed by approbation 
. of both kings.” N 
I am not ignorant, that this ancient 8 be- 
twixt Charles the great and our king Achaius, 
is held in ridicule by ſome, chiefly, by Thomas 
Rymer the Engliſh hiſtoriographer, and Atwood: 
above named ; who contend, that there was no 
league of friendſhip betwixt the Scots and French 
more ancient than the time of Robert II. or at leaſt, 
of John Baliol. But Sir Robert Sibbald has ren- 
dered their endeavours in this affair fruitleſs; who, 
by a diſſertation concerning this league, has pro- 
ved, in my opinion, beyond controverſy, that 
that league had its beginning in the time of Charles 
the great. And the moſt celebrated and knowing 
of our antiquarians, Sir James Dalrymple, in his 
collections, Patrick Abereromby, in his Scots war- 
riors, and before them Sir George Mackenzie, 
in his defence of the royal line, againſt the biſhops 
of St Aſaph and Peterburgh, likewiſe refute moſt 
fully and ſolidly, the errors of Hugh Ware and 
Roderick Oflaherty, who deprive the Scots in 
Britain of this league, and give it to the Iriſfi. 
As to what concerns the conditions of this league, 
J will not affirm, that theſe given us by Hedtor 
Boece, David Chalmers, or by Veremund the Spa- 
niard, a writer co-temporary with our Malcolm 
III. are genuine. The opinion of Thomas Innes, - 
a very learned and ingenious ſearcher into the 
antiquities' of his country, is nearer the truth ; 
who is of opinion, that that Veremund was an 
impoſition, which did not make its appearance 
before the fifteenth century, and that the articles 
taken from that treaty betwixt Scotland and 
France, bear marks of the condition, and genius 
of a later age; and therefore is to be eſteemed 
| altogether 
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akogether fictitious. However this be, there is 
nothing to hinder, us to credit the league itſelf 
to be genuine; being approven of by ſo many 
ancient writers. It is no flight ſupport to this 
matter, that during the reign of Charles the great, 
the univerſity of Paris was principally founded 
by two Scotſmen ; which is aſſerted, not only by 
our own, but by foreign writers, as well as Engliſh. 
Paffing over this, that in this, -and the follow- 
ing century, ſome monaſteries were founded and 
| enlarged by men of our nation, as Marianus Scotus 
atteſts, who flouriſhed about the year 1069, and 
by others. The ſum of what we have ſaid a- 
mounts to this, that the kings of Scotland in the age 
of Charles the great, not only eſtabliſhed amity with 
him, but upon the authority of Eginhard (his ſe- 
cretary) confirmed the ſame, by letters to him, 
And ſince, moreover, the moit celebrated uni- 
| verſity of Paris, and many very renowned mo- 
naſteries over Europe, gratefully. acknowledge 
their beginning and increaſe to Scotſmen ; it is 
very agreeable to reaſon, that we may believe, 
that the cuſtom of writing charters was in uſe in 
theſe times, in the end of the cighth or begin- 
ning of the ninth century : for it ſcarcely can be 
thought, that nations, betwixt whom ſo {trict a a 
relation had interveened, ſhould not communicate 
to each other the rites and inſtitutions fo uſeful 
to mankind. . | 


e VIII. | 

But here, ſome one may ſuggeſt, if the cuſtom of 
compoſing inſtruments of this kind was received a- 
mong us in the time of Charles the great, it is ſcarce 
credible, that of ſo many, there ſhould not remain 
. ; 3a B ; 4 one 


_ 


one of the two following centuries, i. e. betwixt 
791 to 1094. But, though at firſt ſight, there 
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may ſeem much weight in this argument, to 
weaken our opinion in this affair; there are not 
wanting great and weighty reaſons, which do al- 
moſt entirely ener vate and deſtroy the force of it. 

And firſt, indeed the antiquity of the thing itſelf, 


which is above 900 years ago, is to be comput- 
ed; for it is not eaſily to be imagined, that the o- 


riginals of theſe inſtruments could eſcape the de- 
ſtruction of all-conſuming time. And hence it is, 
chiefly, that the moſt Jearned Germanius, in that 
diſcuſſionabove-mentioned, concerning the ancient 
charters of the kings of France, denies ſuch of 


them as are admitted by Mabilon in his book, De 


re Diplomatica, not only under the Mero-vin- 
ian, but alſo under the Caralo-vingian race of the 
= of France, that is, under Charles the 


great, Ludovicus Pius, and others, of the ſecond 


race of the kings of the Franks, to be genuine: 
his words are, For theſe charters as they were 
«« written on the Egyptian Papyrus, on bark, on 
& ſkins, which are Tabſtances periſhable of them- 
« ſelves; it is incredible, that for ſo long a pe- 
« riod of time, they ſhould have remained unhurt 
« from moiſture, mouldineſs, mice, and other 

« plagues cf the like kind.“ | 
And ſeccndly, though we may grant, that by 
care and vigilance, it might happen, that a few of 
theſe ancient monuments ſhould have eſcaped the 
teeth of moths and book-worms, and other inju- 
ries of age; there yet remained another, and no 
leſs grievous evil with which they had to ſtrug- 
gle ; I mean theſe numberleſs and continual wars, 
by which our nation; as much as any other, was 
diſtreſſed for a long ſeries of years; either among 
| | ourſelves, 
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ourſelves, or with neighbouring nations, Picts, 
Danes, and Engliſh, amidſt the ſlaughter of ſo 
many men, the repeated deſtruction cf ſo many 
cities; it rather ſeems to be more ſurpriſing, that io 
many original charters ſhould have been preſer- 
ved till our time; than if all theſe wrote in former 
ages ſhould have totally periſhed. | | 
Thirdly, To this rage of war, which lays waſte 
and ſpoils every thing, there was a new addition, 


king of England ; who, not content with having af. 
flicted our nation with a moſt unjuſt, and at the 
ſame time, a moſt cruel war for many years; who, 


impoſe the yoke of ſervitude upon a people, o- 
therwiſe moſt brave, and particularly tenacious 
of liberty; at length, bent his whole mind, if 
poſſible, -to aboliſh the memory cf the Scot- 
tiſh name. With this deſign, to uſe Buchanan's 
words, © He eraſed our ancient laws, hiſtories, 
and leagues ; and took care to deſtroy the an- 
« cient monuments, left us either by the Ro- 
« mans, or erected by the Scots; tranſported 
4 all our learned men of letters into England; and 
« ſent to London the marble ſtone, in which, the 
« vulgar were of opinion, that the fate of the 
« kingdoms was placed; neitherleft he any things 


« or revive the remembrance of their former happy 
condition.“ We have other of our hiſtorians a- 
greeing with, or rather going before Buchanan in 
this. As to the public records, the thing ſpeaks 
for itſelf; none are found in the archieves of the 
kingdoms, but what are poſterior to the age of that 
Edward. Of-the more ancient that were carri- 


ſerved 


by that moſt enraged enemy of the Scots, Edward I. 


when he anxiouſly deſired, but he was not able, to 


e remaining, which could ſtir up generous ſpirits, 
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ed away to England, many are ſaid to be yet pre- 
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ſerved in the Tower of London; but it is more 

than probable, that by far the greater part of 
them, and among theſe ſome, which perhaps were 
written in thoſe ages whereof we have ſpoken, 
long ago, either periſhed by the careleſſneſs or 
malice of the enemy, which the Engliſh general- 
ly were. EO 
Fourthly, The reformation, put, as it were, the 
finiſhing hand to the deſtruction of old writings a- 
mong us: for although nothing was more excel- 
lent, or more conducible for the public good, than 
that divine worſhip ſhould. be called back to its pri- 
mitive ſtate and purity. It happened however, 
that this thing was not gone about under the pro- 
tection of the ſupreme power, but at the nod of 
the populace, in a mobbiſh manner: thence it came 
to paſs, that the common rabble, Who are go- 
verned with a blind and unbridled fury, not by 
ſober reſolutions, when they thought that the ſu- 
perſtitious rites of the Papiſts, could not be re- 
formed otherwiſe; led on by a wicked ſuperſti- 
tion, poured forth their rage againſt the monaſte- 
ries; laid waſte with ſimilar deſtruction, the anci- 
ent books and charters, and other furniture found 
in them. When the miſerable monks and prieſts 
beheld what was a- doing; deſpairing of their af- 
fairs, emigrated from their country, and carried a- 
' way with them every thing of the moſt valuable kind 
that could be ſaved from that ſhipwreck, and a- 
mong the reſt; their chartularies, and other monu- 
ments of the like ſort, carrying them away to 
— countries, never to return more to Scot- 

land. | | 
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Ihave dwelt longer, perhaps, than was proper, 
in reviewing theſe cruel diſaſters, which have be- 
55 N fallen 


a 


fallen charters among us; but I have done it for 
two reaſons. Firſt, That I might ſhow, that it 
has not happened by the floth or ignorance of my 
countrymen ; (which many are perſuaded of) but 
by our lamentable fate, that ſo few of the more 
ancient monuments of our nation now are extant. 
And next, that I might incite, as much as I could, 
our countrymen to preſerve theſe that do remain, 
with the greater care; and to exhibit to public 
view, others which lie hid in the cabinets of pri- 
vate perſons, at home and abroad, for the honour 
of the kingdom and public benefit. This was the 
ſcheme principally propoſed by Mr Anderſon; who 
laboured with ſo:great diligence to diſcover them, 
and to illuſtrate our affairs; that what he could not 
find at home, he ſought for abroad, and ſearched e- 
very where. It is not our buſineſs, in this place, to 
| ſpeak of his collections which he made, to clear up 
the moſt intricate hiſtory of Mary queen of Scots. 
| It more nearly-concerns our purpoſe, what he him- 
{elf tells in his treatiſe on the independency of the 
- crown of Scotland: that he had received and publiſh» 
ed from the chartulary of- Durham, to-which he got 
eaſy acceſs, with the greateſt generoſity, the o- 
riginal charters of three of our kings, Duncan II. 
Edgar, and Alexander I.; | originals of which, 
could be found no where elſe, and which are ex- 
hibited firſt in his collection. And from hence a- 
riſes another argument, confirming that which we 
ſaid before; viz. That the origin of charters was 
more ancient than the eleventh, and I add, than 
the tenth century. Since it cannot be doubt - 
ed, but that theſe three princes had granted very 
many more charters, beſides theſe few which we 
owe to foreigners, in the ſpace of 3o years; for 
ſo many years elapſed betwixt 1093, in which 


der I. ended his reign, all which might periſh by 


and Alexander I. their ſons; and which are ſaid 


not only by words, but by writing. 


L „ J 


Duncan began to reign, to 1124, when Alexan- 


theſe accidents which we have related: fo that 
there is no wonder, that the other charters grant- 
ed by the preceding kings of Scotland, ſhould fink 
under the like fatality, and during this interval 
of time. | | 
EET eg” 

But, that all theſe things may appear the more 
plain, I thought it would not be foreign to my 
purpoſe ; if, by ſearching back from tlie age of Dun- 


can, the period of time, I might diſcover particu- _ 
larly from our own, and from the writings of o- 
thers, whatever might ſeem to give light to in- «+ 
quirers, about the antiquity of charters among us. Tn 


And firſt, though there-exiſts no where, any ge- 4 
nuine charters of our king Malcolm III. the father | 

of Duncan II.; yet the chartulary book of the ab- 
bacy of Dunfermline monaſtery, founded by him, 
ſeems to ſignify, that there were ſome granted by 
him; for in this book, the grants of king Willi- 
am, Alexander II. and III. confirming his grants, 
and the grants and privileges of his predeceſſors 
to this monaſtery, generally refer to the gifts 
made to this religious houſe by Malcolm III. St 
Margaret his wife, as well as thoſe by David J. 


to be contained in writing. Likewiſe, in the book 
of the priory of St Andrews, a book of venerable 
antiquity, the following is to be found, © Kin 
Malcolm and Margaret queen of Scotland, de- 
« youtly, beſtowed the village of Ballechriſtin 
« to almighty God, and to the Culdees of Loch- 
“ levin, with the ſame privileges.” i. e. thoſe 
the writer had mentioned in his former chapters; 
and, it is very likely, that this gift was confirmed 


That 
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That which partly adds credit to this, is, that 
in the ſame book, mention is made of Macbeth, 
who reigned immediately before Malcolm III.; 
and which ſeems to raiſe the antiquity of charters 
higher among us. It is in theſe words, « Mac- 
cc beth ſon of Finluch, beſtowed for ſupplication 
% of prayers, and Gruoch, daughter of Bodhe, 
« king and queen of Scots, Kirkneſs, to al- 
4e mighty God, and to the Keldees of the iſland 
« of Lochlevin, with its bounds and marches, 
« Theſe are the bounds and marches of Kirkneſs, 
{© and the ſmall village called, Porthmokanene, 
| © from the place Monlocadhan, to the river called 
« Levin; and in breadth, from the road which 
« lead to Hinhirkethyn, to the Iriſh ſtone; and 
« in length, &c. And a little after, concern- 
ing the ſame king and queen. The village of 
« Kirkneſs, was beſtowed, with its whole privile- 
ge, on God almighty and the Culdees, free of 
« any gift, burden, or exaction, due to the king 
or king's ſon, to the ſheriff, or to any one; 
and free of the burden of repairing bridges, 
ſervice in the army, or of hunting; that is 
beſtowed out of a view of piety, and for ſup- | 8 
plication of prayers to almighty God.” For 11 
theſe words contain ſuch a minute deſcription of 1 
both the place itſelf, and of the immunities belong- | 
ing to it, that they ſeem to be taken not from or 
tradition, but from written charters. Ip [1 


| XI. 

But there is the leſs need for us to labour to 1 
prove, that the cuſtom of writing charters was 
received among the Scots in the age of Mac- 
beth; ſince the charter of his grand father Mal- 
colm IId. (if really his) does afford a much ſtrong- 
er 
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er proof, as it is more ancient; by which, he 
fixed Murthluch, à village in Banff ire, to be 
the biſhop's ſeat, which was afterwards tranſlated 
to Aberdeen. We have a copy of this charter in 
the ancient chartulary of Aberdeen, and which 
Sir James Dalrymple ſays, he ſaw. in other an- 
cient collections; of which (if it be Malcolm IId's) 
is the oldeſt ever I ſaw. I have thought proper to 
ſubjoin here an exact copy of it. 

« Malcolm, king of Scots, to all honeſt men, 
„ clergy, and laity : Know, that I have given, and 
Aby this my charter confirmed, to God, and the 
ce bleſſed virgin, and all ſaints, and to biſhop 
% Beyn*of Murthluch, the church of Murthluch ; 
% that the biſhop's ſeat may be built there, with 
% my lands of Murthluch ; the church of Cloveth, 
« with the land ; the church of Dulmeth, with 
« its land ; as free as I have held them, and in 
pure and perpetual alms: myſelf witneſs, at 


« Forfar, 8th October, the year of my reign. 


« the 6th.” 

I have ſaid, if this be a true charter of Malcolm 
IId's, for the reverend and ſkilful antiquarian Willi- 
am Nicolſon biſhop of Carliſle, aſcribes the erection 
of this biſhopric, expreſly to Malcolm III. which, 
if true, this inſtrument is neceſfarily of that Mal- 
colm III, not II. But ſince all our writers, (as 
Dalrymple juſtly reaſons) conſtantly aſſert, that 
the renowned and deciſive victery over the Nor- 
wegians, was obtained by that Malcolm II. at 
that place; it ſcarce can be doubted, but that 
that biſhopric of Murthluch, afterwards of Aber- 
deen, had its beginning under this king: add to 
this, that it is ſaid in expreſs words, in that ſame 
book of Aberdeen; “ That in the time of Mal- 
* colm king of —_— ſon of Kenach, the E- 
piſcopal 


1 

piſcopal ſee was firſt ſettled by the fame Mal- 
colin at Murthluch, &c. But all our hiſtorians ' 
ar Witneſs, that Malcolm II. not III. was fon 
Kenneth III. laſt of that name, king of Scot- 


be d. It is not to be denied, that this is ſaid to 

113 ave been done in the year 1070, but Sir James 

0 dalrymple preſumes this proceeds from the miſ- 

8) | . : : 
e of the writer of the manuſcript, who has put 


70 for 1010, that the year 1010 correſponds 
With the 6th year of the reign of Malcolm II. in 
yhich this charter was granted; but the year 
p70 falls not unto the 6th but 13th of Malcolm 
I.; ſo that if the year of Chriſt, correſponding 
d the 6th year of Malcolm III. was to have been 


1 jarked, it ought to have been written 1063, not 
1 go70. I omit other reaſons brought by that gen- 
th eman for his opinion, as of leſs weight; I on- 


y add this, that the tranſlation of this biſhopric, - 
y our David I. to Aberdeen, and the endow- 


of ent with ample privileges and rents, ſeems to 

ave been the reaſon why the ſmall beginning 

im erecf, at Murthluch, has been mentioned by - 

li: ur writers. 

_— XII. 4 
% I muſt confeſs, two ditficulties occur to me on ö | l | 
nf ſis ſubject. Firſt, That before the tranſlation of : 
2 his biſhop's ſee to Aberdeen, there are only , 


entioned three biſhops, Beyn or Beanus, (un- 
er whom, in the above-mentioned charter, it is 

id to have been founded, ) and Donertius, and 
ormachus. Neither does it ſeem probable to 

bme, that three biſhops, in a continued ſeries, 
ould have preſided in the church of Murthluch, 
om 6th of Malcolm II. to the beginning of Da- 
id I. chat is, from 8 124, by this means, 
„ | each 


r 


each of them behoved to have held the biſhopric 
38 years, which is not eaſy to believe, ſince me 


| biſhops of Aberdeen, thinks he aſſerts nothing 


allairs, when he attributes 31 years to Beanus, 
43 to Donertius, and laſtly, 38 years to Corma-| 


. 


only advanced in life, uſed to be preferred to ſu 
an office: but this difficulty may be obviated mor 
than one way; for it may be faid, in the ft 
place, that ſome time _—_ interveen, from the 
death of the preceding biſhop, to the election «i 
the ſubſequent one; which was not uncommon inal 
theſe days. Secondly, Nectanus, who is reckonei 
fourth biſhop of that ſee, in whoſe time, the 
tranſlation of the Epiſcopal ſee was made ty 
Aberdeen, may be ſaid to have fat ſeveral year; 
at Murthluch, before he went to Aberdeen, 
Thirdly, It is by no means contrary to nature, 
that men, of the greateſt ſobriety, which the bj. 
ſhops of thoſe times were, might prolong life, one 
after the other, for as many years as are computed 
in the foreſaid period. Certainly Hector Bocce, 
who wrote a particular book of the lives of the 
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contrary to belief, or the common lot of human 
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chus. But theſe numbers joined together, make 
up 112; that is, from the year 1010 to the year 
1122, in which laſt year, Nectanus was placed} 
biſhop of Murthluch, and afterwards tranſlated to 
Aberdeen ; the ſee being changed by David I. in 
the year 1126, as is aſſerted by Boece. = 
But another, and a much ſtronger argument 
than the firſt, is ſuggeſted againſt the charter of 
Malcolm II. from the words in the end of it, 
teſte meipſo. For Mabilon remarks, that this 
form was firſt introduced by Richard I. king of 
England, and derived to later kings; who fur- 
ther adds, that this form was peculiar, and ne- 
4 - — ver 
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+. r uſcd, unleſs in matters of leſſer conſequence, 
) ſo Pd which required inſtant execution. Thence, 
mor me charters of the kings of France ſeem to be 
e fr S(picious; chiefly from this, that they end by this 
n t rm of words. I muſt confeſs there ariſes a great 


ejudice from this teſtimony of ſo great a man, a- 
ainſt the authenticity of this charter; but as it is of 
at kind of proof called negative, nobody will e- 
eem it altogether invincible; for ſo many, and ſo 
arious forms and cuſtoms of ſpeaking and writing 


on «ll 
on na 
onel 
th: 8 


Hh ve come into uſe, and gone into diſuſe, that it 
obs, pn ſcarcely be aſcertained what was or was- 
hes ot received in one century, by any other me- 
N od, than by compariſon with other writings of 
os he ſame age. And ſince there remains now no 
"A ther charters, except that one alone, concerning 
MY hich there is a doubt; it ſeems not juſt or con- 
P% pnant to reaſon, to give judgment, or decide the 
hing ſtoms of former by theſe of after times; and 
Th o to determine concerning the authenticity of 
nus nſtruments written in ſo diſtant a period; add 


o this, one thing worth obſervation, that it is 
not likely, that the Scots in framing their char- 
ers, ſhould leave that plain and obvious cuſtom 
df writing, which they had ſeen prevail in e- 
very inſtance of. charters of their own country, 
and ſhould adopt an unuſual ſorm, made uſe of 
only by the . Engliſh nation, if we are to.credit 
Mabilon. But this particular form was not ſo pe- 
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or uliar to the kings of England, but that the Scots 
* ight not ſometimes adopt it. For it appears 
his from Rymer's Fædera, that our Alexander II. 

of and III. alſo John Baliol uſed this ſame form ſome- 


imes in their letters. But we ſhall leave this 
ſubject to the judgment of others more verſant 
C2 | 1 


ur- 
16 
rer 


1 Ln 
zin -monuments of antiquity, and paſs to other 
matters. doe 


| XIII. | 5 

- The next thing that offers itſelf in this diſquiſi- 
tion, js ſome inſtruments of the biſhops of Sr An- 

drews mentioned by our writers; which, if true 

and genuine, carries back the uſe of charters among 

us, not only beyond Duncan, II. that is. beyond 

the year 1094, but ſome of them ſeem. to go.be- 

yond even the age of that Malcolm II. of whom 

we have made mention above. Two. of: thefe 

are mentioned by Sir James Balfour, lyon king 
at arms in Scotland, during the reign of Charles 

I. who was a ſkilled ſearcher into antiquities. Re- 

mains and fragments of the reſt, appear to me to 

be preſerved in the book of the Priory of St An- 

drews formerly mentioned; of both of theſe I 

muſt ſpeak in their order. | . 

And firſt, Sir James Balfour, in the manu- 

ſeript concerning the lives of the biſhops of St An- 

drews, written with his own hand, preſerved in 

1 the advocates library at Edinburgh, treating of 
1 Kellach II. whom he makes ,4th. biſhop of that 
1 place; ſays, he had ſeen a charter granted by 
F that biſhop to the Culdees of Lochlevin, in which 

| he calls himſelf Greateſt Biſhop of the Scots. And 
. of Maldevin, who is placed 6th in order, he 
| writes, that he confirmed that donation granted 
by his predeceſſors: to St Servanus, and to the 
Culdees of Lochlevin. Of the patrimony of 
« Portmohatk and Wigad, lying near the hoſpital 
de fonte Scotia, (Scotland well), and adds, that 
he in that Charter, calls himſelf the humble miniſ- 
ter of the church of St Andrews. - Since our plan 
requires, that we treat a little more diſtinctly con- 
1 | cerning 
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eerning both thoſe charters, we then firſt inquire 


particularly into their authenticity, and then of the 


time in which they were written. 


i XIV. | 
And firſt, the teſtimony of a man of probity 


and learning, ſeems ſufficiently to ſatisfy us 
from doubting of their authenticity. Sir James 
. Dalrymple formerly mentioned, endeavours to 
render ſuſpicious the authority of the firſt, 
chiefly becauſe, that the title aſſumed. by the 
' biſhop of Maximus Scotorum Epiſcopus, is a qitle 
more agreeable to a Roman pontiff than to a bi- 
ſhop of St Andrews; but this reaſon, in my judg- 


ment, ought to be eſteemed as very weak, ra- 
ther as nothing, to deſtroy ſo.clear a teſtimony :_ 
for ſince, in ancient times, the biſhops of St An- 
drews were always without controverſy, reckoned 
to have held the firſt place, that is, they were 
eſteemed higheſt and greateſt; what, pray, 


| ſhould hinder them to aſſume to themſelves the 


prerogative belonging to ſo great an office in their 


charters ? "_ from the beginning of Chriſti-' 


anity, and the ſpreading of churches through the 


World, it was well ordered, that ſome one bi- 


ſhop in each province, whoſe more advanced age, 
or the election of the reſt, or which was moſt u- 
ſual, the rank of the city in which he had fixed 


the ſee, ſnould intitle him to preſide over the reſt 
in calling of councils and ſynods; who, for this 


reaſon, ,was called rixsT or Primus, and was 
acknowledged aud honoured by his ſuffragans, as 


their head and chief. He was the ſame called in 
after ages, Archbiſhop, Metropolitan, and Primate. 


But, that we may come cloſer to the point, there 
are other weighty: documents, that this'cuſtom of 
FAS, | calling 
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calling the biſhop of St Andrews, Firſt, or Chief, 
is ſufficiently ancient. The firſt, and moſt re- 
markable, is, that which we have in John Fordun, 
or his Continuator, Walter Bowmaker in his Sco- 
tichronicon, and Andrew Winton in the life of 
king Indulphus, concerning the Caſe in which the 
Goſpels were preſerved in their days in the church 
of St Andrews, which was ornamented with ſil - 
ver plate, and this diſtich engraven upon it, which 
they law, viz: 


. Hunc evangelii thecam conſtruxit aviti 


Fothad, qui Scotis primus Epiſcopus eſt. 
ENGLISHED. 


| Fothad, the chief biſhop among the Scots, made 
.this Caſe for the ancient Goſpels. 


Manuſcripts, indeed, vary in writing theſe 
verſes, im other manuſcript copies of Fordun, we 
find avites and avitus, but in Winton and Hearne's 
edition of. Fordun, we find. it put contrary to the 
rules of verſe, - thus: | 

Fodach, qui primus Scotia Epiſcopus erit. But 

in the excerpts from the regiſter of the priory of 
St Andrews, that whole matter is narrated much 
: clearer, thus; “ The biſhop of St Andrews is 
called biſhop of the Scots; and, ſo they are to 
ebe found called in ancient and modern writings, 
chief biſhops of the Scots; therefore, Fothad, the 
4 biſhop, cauſed write upon the Caſe of the Goſpels 
4% (the above diſtich). So now alſo, in vulgar and 
common way of ſpeaking, they are called Eſcoß 
« Alban, that is, Alban biſhops; ſo they are called 
« by pre-eminence, by the whole of the Scot's bi- 
ſhops, 


33 | 
ec ſhops, who are themſelves named from the place 
« Ove r which they preſide.” Thus it is plain, 
aviti not avitus, was inſcribed on that Caſe, for the 
word aviti refers to the word evangelii, not to Fo- 
| thadus ; who, if he himſelf had cauſed write this 
diſtich, could by no means call himſelf avitzs, 
that is priſcus or vetuſtus, old or ancient. Whe- 
ther primus or ſummus be the ſoundeſt reading, 
it matters not; .for the thing ſtill recurs to the 
ſame, whether of the two Fothadus be honoured 
with. But, that the biſhops of St Andrews, in anci- 
ent times, were uſed to be called- Summi, is put 
beyond all doubt, by that remarkable epiſtle 
concerning the primacy of the ſee of York, in 
Scotland, by one Nicolaus, to Eadmerus, by the 
grace of God, biſhop elect of the ſee of St 
Andrews, written during the reign of Alexan- 
der I. in theſe words, „The church of York 


„gave up claining the primacy of Scotland, 


« which, how can it have? whenthe biſhop of St 
Andrews is deſigned Summus Pontifex Scoto- 
rum; but ke is not chief, unleſs he be above o- 


e thers; but he that is above other biſhops, what 


« is he elſe than archbiſhop? altho' the barbarity 
f the nation know not the honour of the Pali- 
« «7. If ever, I ſay, the biſhop of York had ſuper- 
* eminence over him who is called chief biſhop 
* of his nation, he would now, not only be Metro- 
politane, but even Primate of another kingdom.“ 
Moreover, from this epiſtle, whoſe author was 
Nicolaus, prior of Wigorn, who died, as Wharton 
thinks, in the year 1124; we have the ſtrongeſt 
evidence, and by the by, almoſt invincible, from 
an adverſary an Engliſhman, concernining the 
unmunity of the Scottiſh church, from the juriſ- 
ciction of the church of York. For which reaſon, 
vonder that Sir Robert Sibbald, in his bock con- 

| cerning 
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cerning the independency of the kingdom and 
church of Scotland, otherwiſe excellently writ- 
ten, ſhould not have mentioned this epiſtle pu- 


bliſhed twelve years before; what increaſes the 


wonder more, is, that Sir Robert Sibbald adduces 
in- the. ſame treatiſe, from Tom 2d, Wharton's 
works, the charter by Turſtinus biſhop of York, 
which immediately follows that epiſtle of Nicola- 
us, concerning the conſecration of Robert, bi - 
ſhop of St Andrews; of which, I cannot conjee - 
ture any other reaſon, than that the copy made 
uſe of by that gentleman, had wanted the leaves 
containing the epiſtle of Nicolaus. That Sir James - 
Dalrymple ſhould paſs over in ſilence, (while 


treating of the immunity of the Scottiſh church) 


this epiſtle of Nicolaus, though he cites ſome o- 
ther things from Wharton's works. The reaſon _ 
diſcovers itſelf clearly, becauſe he perceived that 

there were many things in that epiſtle, and chief- 
ly the words which we above adduced, much 
contrary to his reaſoning. 
- But to return to our purpoſe, ſince it is ſuffi- - 
ciently clear, from what is ſaid, that the biſhops 


of St Andrews, almoſt from their firſt origin, 


were uſed to be ſtiled, Firſt or chief biſhops of 
the Scots ; it truly ſeems impertinent and againſt 
reaſon, that they ſhould be hindred from aſſum- 
ing a title, by which others were honoured. 


For if they were allowed to call themſevles Sum- 


mi, why ſhould they not be allowed to ſtile them · 
ſelves Maximi, (ſince this laſt word is of the 
ſame force and ſignification.) It is certain, thoſe 
who preſided over holy things, were ſtiled Pon- 
tifices Maximi ; which title all the emperors did 
aſſume, from Julius Cæſar to Conſtantine the 
great. From abcut the time, that impious ce- 
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remonies of the Pagan gods being rejected, and 
he purity of the Chriſtian religion protected, 
dr confirmed by laws through all the Roman em- 
pire ; the management of divine worſhip was 
nly permitted to men choſen and ordained for 
hat office, and the title of Pontifex Maximus, or 
oummus, (high prieſt) was transferred to the 
irſt Biſhops of each province. Thence the Ro- 
Van bifhops almoſt always call themſelves Ponti- 

fices Maximi, for many centuries back, in their 
Wcoins and inſcriptions. But if theſe Roman prieſts, 
who for a long time arrogated to themſelves the 
Wbiſhoprics of the catholic church, and therefore 
Wcalled themſelves peremptorily Pontifices Maximi; 
hy ſhould it not be lawful for theſe who preſi- 
ded over the biſhops, in each nation or province, 
to call themſelves frequently Summi vel Maximi 
(chief or greateſt) biſhops of that nation or pro- 
vince? As to the biſhops of the Scots, another 
and particular reaſon preſented itſelf, why ſuch of 
them as preſided over the reſt, ſhould take to 
themſelves this title, was, that according to the 
teſtimony of all our writers, in theſe ancient times, 
there were no certain bounds aſſigned to our bi- 
ſhops, but each went about his office where occa- 
ſion offered: by which it happened, that he who 
preſided over the reſt in dignity, might the more 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, who were in 
general called biſhops of the Scots, it ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary for him to take the appellation of Sum- 
mus or Maximus. I know, that in after times, 
when each came to have his proper ſee, and ter- 
ritory in Scotland aſſigned to him, that the bi- 
thops of St Andrews frequently were accuſtomed 
to ſtile themſelyes biſhops of the Scots, omitting 


the” word Maximus (chief.) Of which thing, the 
charters before written, in the regiſter of 8 An- 
dre ws, ſo often cited, does afford inſtances of Ro- 
bert and Arnald, who flouriſhed under David I. In 
which book, they whom we juſt have mention- 
ed, called themſelves ſometimes biſhops of the 
Scots, and ſometimes Humiles Miniſiri, (humble 
miniſters) of St Andrews; with which laſt title, 
their ſucceſſors were almoſt always ſatisfied, till in 
after times, the ſee of St Andrews was advanced to 
the honour of an archbiſhopric, (in the year 1472.) 
The ſubſequent biſhops of this ſee, after the man- 
ner of other archbiſhopsin the Chriſtian world, took 
ſtill a more modeſt appellation, and called them- 
felves Humillimos (moſt humble)ſervants: although 
in David I's' time, and ſome time aſter, the bi- 
ſhops of St Andrews pleaſed to deſign themſelves 
ſimply biſhops of the Scots ; that does not hin- 
der, but that in very ancient times, which pre- 
ceded thoſe ages, when there was no certain 
bounds deſtined for going about their office, 
he who excelled in dignity was honoured with 
the name of Firſt, Chief, or Greateſt. But that al- 
moſt every handle of doubt concerning this affair, 
if poſſible, may be removed, is done, by what 
Hector Boece, writing concerning Kenneth II. 
expreſsly informs us, in the following words, 
„He tranſlated the biſhops ſeat, of the Picts, 
« from the town of Abernethy, deſtroyed with 
« fire and ſword, to the St Regulus's: church. 
© From thence, the church of St Andrews gave 
« name to the town, and they called the officers 
« who managed religious affairs, for a little time, 
ce the greateſt biſhops of the Scots. Spotiſwood 
and George Martin of Cameron, aſſert the ſame; 
bur Dalrymple cites Martin as relating this, and 
tells 
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else, that he took from the ſame bock, written 
n Latin, what he had before cited, concerning 
be biſhops and archbiſhops of St Andrews. Laſtly, 


* From what has been ſaid, It is molt, beg, that 
585 others beſide Sir James Balſour, had inſpected the 


charters bearing the ſtile of Maximus. But Dal- f 
rymple himſelt denies © That he had ſo bad an 4 
© opinion of Balfour, ſo as to think, that the * 
* foregoing inſtrument of Kellach had been ; 


8 forged by him; on the contrary, he belie- 

.) ce ved, that a copy of it, or ſome writing con- 

0 « cerning it, had been ſeen ſomewhere by Bal- 

1 be four : only he ſuſpected, that the ori inal. 

. % charter itſelf was never ſeen by him, other- 0 
5 « wiſe he would not be free of blame, who did 4 
A © not inform us more certainly of this matter.“ 2 
251 However this may be, it ſeems ſufficient for = 
0 our purpoſe, if it be allowed, that this inſtru- 

oY ment, Whatever it be, or however written by 

oY this biſhop, did ever exiſt. Dalrymple does 

8 not controvert the authenticity of the charter, 

ih which Balfour ſays was granted by Maldowine ; 

al. only he again, from the moſt modeſt title of 

jr Humble miniſter of the church of St, Andrews, 

4 makes a handle of doubt about the charter of that 

7 Kellach, becauſe he aſſumes too arrogant 4, title. 

Is ; | But we have ſhown before, that the title affumed 

Th by Kellach in his charter, was by no means either 

th proud or arrogant, but true and proper, and 

Þ very neceſſary tor theſe times; nor ought the more 

ie humble title, with which his ſucceſſors were con- 

9 tent, to detract from its credit. Nor is this more to 

2 be wondered at, than that, the Roman pontiffs, who 

50 ſometimes aſſumed the proudeſt, and even divine 

ty honours in their bulls, deſign themſelves the Ser- 
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vants of the ſervants of God, from the time of 


Gregory the great: than Which title, nothing 


could be contrived more humble or abject. But 
to leave the Roman biſhops; Mabilon remarks, 
that others, in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, were honoured or ſtiled Summi Præſules et 
Pontifices. And it is aſſerted, from the Spicele- 
um of Dacher, that among the Iriſh princes 
ometimes their kings were ſo ſtiled. 


XV. 9 8 

Hitherto, enough has been ſaid concerning 
the authenticity of theſe charters; the next 
thing is, to enquire into the age in which they 
were written ; and here, there is ſo ſurpriſing a 
diſcrepancy _—_ the writers, in deſcribing the 
ſeries and age of our ancient biſhops of St An- 
drews to Eadmerus, that they can ſcarcely be 
followed. Andrew Winton makes mention of 
ſeveral of theſe, detachedly in his chronicle ; but 
George Martin mentions the moſt remarkable: 
but of theſe, I have obſerved, there are only three 
who pretend to exhibit a full catalogue of them, 
viz, Fordun, Spotiſwood, and Balfour. The fol- 
lowing ſhort table will ſhow, in what order they 
have placed them, to the ſaid Eadmerus, that is, 


to the year 1120. 
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ORDUN. 


1 Fothad 

2 Kellach, I. 
3 Malifius, I. 
4 Kellach, II. 
5 Malmore 


6 Maliſius, II. | 


7 Alwinus 


8 Maldwinus ' 


9 Tuchald 

10 Fothald 

11 Gregorius 
2 Edmarus 


3 2 Godricus 


14 Turgotus 


| 
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 SPOTISWOOD. 


1 Hadrianus 
2 Kellach, I. 
3 Malifius, I. 


5 Malmore 
6 Maliſius 
7 Alwinus 
8 Malduinus 
g Tuchald 
10 Fothadus 
11 Gregorius 
12 Turgotus 
13 Godricus 
14 Eadmerus 


| 


4 Kellach, II. 


BA LFO UR. 


1 Sfothad 


2 Kellach, I. 
3 Kellach, II. 
4 NMaliſius 


5 Malifius Al- 


buinus. 
6 Maliſius, alſo 

called Tu- 

thaldus 


| 7 Stothad, II. 


8 Gregorius 


| 9 Catharus 


10 Edumarus 
11 Godricus 


5 Eadmerus 12 Turgotus 

| In theſe catalogues, ſome are altogether omit- 
ted; and others, two are made one; laſtly, 
others placed in an inverted order, For 1it, 
Spotiſwood paſſing by Fothad, names Hadrian in 


place of him, firſt biſhop of the ſee, for no other 


cauſe, but becauſe Boece calls him the chief bi- 
ſhop of the Scots, who was killed by the Danes 
in the iſland of May, in the year 872, during 


the reign of our Conſtantine II.; but, as in the 


time of Conſtantine II, the Scots biſhops had no 
fixed ſees, that Hadrian might have been one of 
their number, and the chief, although he did not 
hold the ſee of St Andrews, which ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, did not then exiſt. adly, Balfour makes 
Maliſius and Alwinus, (or Albuinus, as he calls 
him, ) alſo Maldwinus and Tuthaldus, all one and 
the ſame biſhop, who are determined by For- 
dun, Spotiſwood, and others, to be different 


perſons, 
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perſons. 3dly, Spotiſwood gives Gregorius as, ſuc- 
ceſſor to him, whom Fordun calls Cathre, and Bal- 
four, Catharus, omitting Edmund, who is called by 
them Edmarus or Edumerus. athly, The fame 
Spotiſwood, and alſo Martin, prefixes Turgot to 
Godric, whom almoſt all of them poſtpone to 
him; nor do writers differ lefs about the time 

by when each entered his biſhopric, and the namber 
f 3g of years they governed the ſee, as we ſhall aſter- 
Eo wards ſee. 


3 XVI. 

i That we may therefore, diſcover the truth, or 

| ſomething near the truth, among ſo different nd 
contebiittory” narratives; it is to be firſt laid 
down as a foundation, that ſuch of our authors as 
are prior in time, their authority is preferable in this 
matter. Since therefore, Fordun, or his Continu- 
ator Bowmaker, preceded Spotiſwood and his co- 
eval Balfour almoſt 200 years; it is more becom- 
ing, that we ſhould follow the authority of the 
former than the latter, in this diſquiſition ; unleſs 

there be very weighty reaſons to the contrary : 
following, therefore, this rule, which no body 
will deny is juſt and equal, let us proceed to the 
thing itſelf. 

And here, in the entry, no ſmall difficulty pre- 
ſents itſelf, that Fothad, who is firſt in the liſt of 
Fordun, as biſhop of St Andrews, was driven out 
of his ſee by king Indulphus, and is ſaid to have li- 
ved eight years aſter being deprived; and yet the 
ſame Fordun, in another place, whom Winton 
follows, makes Kellach, who is placed immedi- 
ately aſter Fothad in the liſt, I ſay, they make 
him co-temporary with king Gregory. But as 
Dalrymple rightly obſerves, this can by no means 
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ly was poſterior, but even is ſaid to have ſuc- 
ceeded to the kingdom 58 years after the death 
oſ Gregorius, as all our hiſtorians and - Fordun 
himſelf do agree; and from thence it is, Dalrym- 
ple ſays, he believes that this Kellach, who lived 
in the time of Gregory, was not biſhop but preſ- 
| byter; and from the ſame cauſe alſo, it is, that 
| Spotiſwood altogether omits him in numbering 
over the biſhops of this ſee. But there is a much 
more eaſy reconciliation of theſe matters; if we 
fay that the order of biſhops in this cataolgue of 
Fordun's has been miſplaced, and that Kellach 
was not the ſecond, but the firit biſhop of St An- 
drews; and the following things will confirm, 
that this is not raſhly nor unreaſonably offered 
| by me. 

It, Winton mentions Kellach, not as ſecond 
biſhop, which Dalrymple ſays, but mentions him 
firſt biſhop of St Andrews. | 
| 2dly, Forduu expreſsly ſays, in the life of Gre- 
gorius, “ In his time, Kellach was biſhop of Kil- 
| © reymon, i. e. of St Andrews, which was the 
% ancient name of the place.“ Which, if true, 
he muſt neceſſarily have been prior to Fothad, 
who lived in the time of king Indulphus, that is, 
43 years at leaſt after. 

3dly, What ſcems much ſtronger in the book 
of Coupar, the writing of which, as I think, is 
of the age of our James II. Fothadus is only placed 
in the ſecond place ; the words of which I have 
thought proper to ſubjoin, that every thing may 
be as clear as poſſible. It ſeemed proper to me, 
to inſert what concerns the biſhops of St An- 
% drews, ſucceſſively, from the time of king Ken- 
| £ neth, firſt monarch of both kingdoms, Pictiſh 

85 | and 


agree together, from this, that Indulphus not on- 5 


r 01:39} I 
ee and. Scottiſh, which now make one kingdon of | 
ee the Scots, who deſtroyed the Picts and their 
« affairs; chiefly, when each of them ſor the 
ce time, was held in the kingdom, not primate, 


% but firſt and chief; becauſe, as they are i 
« ſert here and there according to our annals, 


« the chronology of them will be faintly found 
« out. Kellach was firit, Fothad ſecond, Who, 


ec after he had been long time biſhop, was "expel: 


& led by king Indulf, and lived after his expul- 
cc ſion eight years, and died on the fourth of the 
% nones of May. Some hold that he was firſt bi- 
« ſhop, concerning whom, I have fo ſound en- 
« graved on ſilver, in the circumference of the text 
« of the Evangeliſt, . to this * in St 
4 Andrews.” | 


Hanc evangelii thecam confiruxit avites 
Fothad, qui Primus Scotis Fpiſcopus eſt. 


Thus far the book of Coupar; and it is clear 
from the laſt words, that he puts Fothad in the 
ſecond place, not through inadvertency, but of 
deſign, when he immediately adds, That ſome 
* hold that he was firſt biſhop.” For likewiſe, e- 
ven at that time, the ambiguous acceptation of the 
word Primus in this diſtich, deceived thoſe that 
wrote about the biſhops of St Andrews, i m the ſame 
manner as Dalrymple ; and this was the leſs ta 
be wondered at in Dalrymple, when the chief de- 
ſign of that gentlemen through his whole work, 
appears to be, not to ſhow, that the Bomiſh 


rites, but chat the government of the church 


by biſhops, was received much later than is Lou 

monly thought, only in the tenth century ; 

js to be attributed to a bias that this = 
og” 


f 
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writer had toward the preſbyterian party. But 
is moſt wonderful, that Fordun or Bo] maker, 
d their aſſociates, in whoſe age this diſpute/con- . 
rning church goverment was unknown, ſhould 
fer themſelves to be deceived with the ambi- 
ity of the word primus; more eſpecially, as 
little before, that word is taken in the ſame 
inſe, in which it is by the author, whoever he 
as: for ſo he ſays; © When each of them, for the 

time, was reckoned not primas but primus et 
precipuus in the kingdom ;*” for he ſays, not as 
imus, not that theſe biſhops of St Andrews 
tere not truly primates, that is, held the prima- 
above all the reſt, hut only that they had not 
yet acquired that title of honour. As to the 
ing itſelf, it cannot be from thence reaſoned, 
dat becauſe Fothad is ſtiled firſt of the biſhops 
f the Scots, that therefore there were no biſhops 
Scotland before his time, no more than, that, 
ecauſe the poet Martial calls Salluſt firſt in the 
oman Hiſtory, that he is therefore the ancient- 
writer of the Roman affairs; or from this, 
hat becauſe St Peter is called by St Matthew | 
ne firſt; we ſhould thence infer, that he was 
hoſen to that office before all others; when 
any think, that his brother Andrew was called 
pon as a diſciple before him. Many even of thoſe 
ho have rejected the errors of popery, do in- 
rpret, that by this word primus, certain pre- emi- 
ence is meant to Peter in the college of the 
poſtles. But laying aſide theſe things. | 
Fourthly, That which puts this affair beyond 
ubt, is a ſmall, but by far the moſt ancient 
ragment of any of our writers now extant, en- 
itled © Excerpts from an ancient chronicle of 
* the kings of Scotland, from Kenneth MacAlpin 
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te to Mac Malcolm, 2. e. from Kenneth II. the ſon 
cc of Alpin, to Kenneth III. the ſon of Malcolm 
« gr Malcelm I.“ The above-mentioned Tho- 
mas Innes publiſhed it from a manuſcript, pre- 
ſerved in the Colbertin library at Paris. The 
writer of this fragment, whoever he was, treat- 
ing of Conſtantine III. king of Scots, ſays, That 
«© Kellach the biſhop of St Andrews . vowed, 
cc that the laws and diſcipline of faith, and the 
« rights of churches and the preachers ſhould be 
cc preſerved with the Scots, in the mount of be- 
lief or credulity, near the royal city Scone.” 
Innes places this about the year 806, and the 
ſixth year of that Conſtantine. Afterward, writ- 
ting of Duffus, (whom he calls black, ſubſtituting 
the Latin word ziger, for the Scots word,) 
who was ſucceſſor and brother to Indulph, has 
theſe words: “ In his time, ſays he, Fothach 
the biſhop died.” This is that Fothadus, who, 
Fordun fays, was expelled by king Indulphus, 
and lived eight years thereafter. The next whom 
that author mentions to be biſhop, is Maelbriget, 
who died under Culenrig, i. e. under Culenus 
fon of Indulphus. Then he gives for his ſucceſſor, 
Kelach ſon of Ferdulaig ; whom, he ſays, gover- 
ned the church in the time of the ſame Culenus. 
Here we have four biſhops, Kellach I. Fothad, 
Maelbriget, (who, without doubt, is the ſame 
that is called by Fordun and others Maliſius) and 
Kellach II. who is alſo called fon cf Ferdlag or 
Ferdlaig. Theſe things being ſettled, from the 
moſt ancient writers of our affairs; the firſt 
four biſhops of St Andrews are to be placed in 
this order for a ſeries of years. WY 
I. Kellach I. was made biſhop before 892 or 893, 
in which year, king Gregory died; he celebrats a 
provincial 


8 | 
| provincial council 806 + how long he mand is un- 
certain. 

II. Fothad, it is uncertain in what year he 
was made biſhop 3 he was driven from his biſhop- 
ric in the firſt year of Indulphus, that is, the 
| year 852 ; he died in the firſt or ſecond year of 
| Duff, that is, 861 or 862. 

III. Maliſius, was choſen in the reign of Duf- 
fs; he held the biſhopric eight years; and died 

under king Culen, about the year 8 70. 
IV. Kellach II. ſon of Ferdlag, was elected 
biſhop about the year 871; confirmed, as is belie- 
ved, by the Roman pontiff the ſame year; aſter 
he * holden the biſhopric 25 years, he , 
about the year 896. 

According to this ſeries, which if not the true 
one, we doubt not, is nearer [the truth by 
far than the reſt ; and it is evident, upon the 
firſt inſpection, that the charter of Kellach II. 
which Balfour ſays he had ſeen, was written 
before the year 896+; and therefore, near one 
hundred years older than the charter of Duncan II. 
Which is firſt exhibited in e 8 _ of 


| XVII. 

n remains next, I ſhould add ſomething g con- 

28 the charter of biſhop Maldwin mention- 
ed by Sir James Balfour, and the age in which it 
Was written; but firſt, before I come to it, I 
hope it will not be foreign to the point, to 
remark ſome other miſtakes, and theſe very 
groſs ones, committed by e more modern 
of our writers, in framing the chronology of 
the reſt of the biſhops of St Andrews, to Ro- 
bert the ſucceſſor of Eadmerus. And here, two 
or three miſtakes of ae offer themſelves, 
voy ariſing 


— 
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ariſing from the former, (for error is never almoſt 
ſingle, but one draws after it another, ) for he, after Wl 
he gave Kellach a ſucceſſor, who, he ſays, was kill. 
ell by the Danes, in the year 872; and to this 
again, (omitting Fothad) Maliſius, then to Ma- 

Iiſius I. Kellach II. as the proportion of time ſuits 
him, writes, that Maliſius I. lived in the time of 
king Gregory, but Kellach, in the time of Con- 
ſtantine III; by which means, Kellach I. (thouph 

he does not affirm it) muſt have lived during the 

" reign of Ethus the ſwift, or Conſtantine II.: 

but here, it is eaſy for any one to perceive a 

« - diſcrepancy of the order of chronology, and eon- 

trary to the authority of the more ancient of our 

© writers ; and for that reaſon, the beſt authority, 
viz. of Fordun, Winton, and chiefly that ancient 
fragment, of which we ſpoke, whereby almoſt 70 

| years are anticipated. From the ſame foundation, 
it is, that a little after, treating of the ſucceſſors 
of Kellach II. he produces nothing concerning the 
firſt five, Malmorius, Maliſius II. Alwinus, Mal- 

- * winus, ſon of Giladris or Gilandris, and Tuthald, 

unleſs it be giving their names; only he tells-us, 
that Alwin ſat five years, and that in the time of 
Tuthald, the controverſy concerning the celibacy | 
of the clergy, was violently agitated about the 

Fear 877: and theſe ſcarcely agree among them- | 

ſelves, far leſs with what we have related above. 
Moreover, hurried away by the ſame miſtake, he 
makes Fothad, whom he places ſucceſſor of Tu- 

thald, and the Toth biſhop of St Andrews, who 
conciliated a peace betwixt Grimus and Conſtan- 

tine IV. diſputing about the kingdom, that is a- 

bout the year 894. Boece narrates the ſame thing, 
= | about a certain venerable and holy man, Fatha- 
| 3 5 Aus, and from him, ſo does Leſley and Buchanan; 
1 a, 1 8 | — but 


5 . 

but none of them calls this Fothadus biſhop of St 
Andrews, for Leſley and Buchanan, calls him 
ſimply biſhop, but Boece calls him chief biſnop of 
the Scots; and by this deſcription, ſeems to mark 
him as biſhop of St Andrews. But whoever this 
man was, or of whatever place he was biſhop, he 
= muſt have been different from him, who is num- 
bered as 10th: biſhop-of that ſee by Fordun, and 
by Spotiſwood himſelf; for (beſides, that the bi- 
ſmopric of Kellach II. muſt be lengthed to the 
year 896) from what is to be found in Fordun, 
and the ancient fragment, there are five biſhops 
placed betwixt him and this Fothad by Spotiſ- 
wood himſelf, iz. Malmorius, Maliſius II. Al- 
win, Maldwin, and Tuthald, whoſe chronology 
muſt fall far beyond the 894, if taken together. 
What further ſhows the groſs error thro' all this 
whole ſeries of Spotiſwood's, is what is deliver- 
ed by him concerning the next ſucceſſor of Fothad ; 
namely, this Gregorius is ſaid by Spotiſwood, to 
be elected and conſecrated before the armies of 
Danes or Norwegians were defeat by Malcolm II. 
in the year 1010; but whole biſhopric is lengthen- 
ed out by him to the beginning of William Ru- 
fus's reign, that is to T087: by this means, it muſt 
be ſaid, that this Gregory enjoyed this ſacred, of- 
fice, at leaſt 77 years; which, ſince, the like ne- 
ver happened any where elle, nor ever was re- 
lated or heard of before, it muſt be eſteemed to 
de aſſerted without evidence, and ſo exceeds the 
| | bounds of credibility. Certainly our more ancient 
writers, are ſo far from agreeing with Spotiſ- 
wood in this point, that although they in ſome 
things differ among themſelves, yet all diſagree 
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ſtrictly purſue, in the following order uf the bi. : 


* Durham, was elected on the feaſt of the 
< tranſlation of St Auguſtine, and being conſe. 


verting Fordun's order) and then Malmeriu, 


Was done in the year 1077; others, in the yer 
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er Fordun, or his continuator Bowmaker, | 


ſhops, after Kellach II. to Turgot. Then (ſays 
sehe) Malmore, Maliſius II. Alwin, who wa Wl 
<« three years in che biſhopric; Maldwin the ſon 
4 of Gilladris ; Tuchald, four years; Fothald, i 
ce Gregory, Cathre, Edraarus, and” Godric, en- a 
. joyed the biſhopric, being choſen to it. In Wn 
ce the year of our Lord 1109, Turgot, prior of 


c crated, was near ſeven years biſhop. Fron 
which words, nothing certain can be drawn, re- 
garding the ſeries of years, from the 896 to 
10 Winton, a little more exa&, make; 


Malifius' II. firſt ſucceſſor to Kellach 11. (in. 


no way fixing any preciſe periods; only, tha 
theſe- biſhops were prior to the pope Gregory 
VI. who began his pontificat in the year 1044. 
After Malmerius, he mentions biſhops of ' $ 
Andrews, Alwin, Maldwin the ſon of ' Gillan- 
der, and Tuald, or Tuthald; to the firſt he aſſigu 
three, and to the ſecond 27 years; he does not 
define the years of the third, unleſs, that in hi 
time, Nicolaus held the popedom at Rome; Which 
was from the year 1059 to 1061; but 'Fordun, 
not numbering the years that Maldwin was bi- 
ſhop, gives 40 years to Tuthald. To this Tu 
. thald, Winton makes Fothad ſucceſſor ; who, he 

ſays, joined in marriage, Malcolm II. and $ 
Margaret; which the chronicle of Melroſe relate: 


— ren 


1069, and more exact! A Sir James D le, 
from the Saxon chronicle, conjectures theſe nup 
tials to have been in 1070; after- Fothad, ht 
names Turgot, about the end of our king Ec 

gar! 
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ir's reign, that is, in the year 1 107; in which 


(ſays ear, Simon of Durham, writes, that he was e- 
"rh (ted; and that he was conſecrated in the year 
e {on 109, in which year, Fordun erroneouſly places | 
hald, is election * ; i 


In the chronicle of the biſhops of St An. 
rews, given us by Winton, not only Gregory, 
whoſe biſhopric, Spotiſwood, as is above obter- 


7285 ed, prolongs beyond the uſual limits of human | 
onſe. ife,) is omitted, but Cathre, Eadmarus, and 


o be done by him, for this reaſon, that all 


. 5 heſe, though elected, (yet probably, on account 
dale pf the controverſy being ſtrongly agitated 


betwixt St Andrews and ah were not as 
yet conſecrated. Fordun expreſsly ſays, that 
all theſe died ele& biſhops. But there a ſtrange 
Inadvertancy of Spotiſwood . diſcovers. itſelf ; tor 
he ſays, that Grodric ſucceeded Turgot, and that 


odric, mentioned by Fordun; but that ſeems 


ff ' % he anointed our king Edgar, in the year 1098, 
Man, and yet plainly contradicting himſelf; for by this 
ſign eans, he writes, that his predeceſſor Turgot, 


held the ſee 25 or 26 years, and died 1097; ſo 
it behoyed to be, that he muſt have got poſſeſſion 
of that honour, ſix years before Edgar, (whom 


8 not 
in his 


a he will have, to have been anointed by his ſuc- 
a bi ceſſor Godric, in the year 1098,) and to have 


held it after his death ten years; but it is clear, 
from Simon of Durham, that Turgot ſat. biſhop 
in the year 1107, (that is, Godric was ; biſhop 
when Edgar died) and that he held the ſee, only 


g ves Eight years, two months, and ten days. But the 
rnple author of the appendix, ſubjoined to Spotilwood's 
, Fa hiſtory, when he endeavours. to reconcile theſe 
1 bo matters, recedes very far from the truth; for, 
- z bhe makes Turgot enter his biſhopric 22 1063 ; 


gar! that 


LT 
that Godric ſucceeded him 1098 ; to this lat ; 
Eadmerus 10To, and to him again, Robert 1114133 
according to which calculation, Godricus is placed 
after Turgot, w whom he _— to have Put before 
him. 

But the biſhopric of Turgot, is anticipated 44 
years; of Eadmerus, ten years, of Robert, eight 
years; when, it is plain, from undoubted docu- 
ments, that Turgot was elected in the year 1107; 
Eadmerus 1120, and Robert 1122. 

But leaving theſe; to return to our purpoſe, the 
chronology of the biſhops of St Andrews from Kel- 
lach II. compared together, the following things 

may be diſcovered from our writer, now extant, ' 
and others; concerning theſe biſhops, from Kel- 
lach II. to Robert, who ſucceeded Eadmerus. 
5 and 6 Maliſius and Malmerius, from 996 
to 1031. 
7 Alwinus, from 1031 to 1034. 
8 Maldwinus, from 1034 to 1061. 
9 Tathaldus; from 1061 to 1065. 

10 Fothaldus, from 1065 to 1077. . 

911 N 12 Catharus, 13 Eadmerus, 5 

14 Godricus, were elected; but Fg a 
ed 11 their conſecration, betwixt the" 
Fear 1077 to 1107. | 

15 Turgotus, from 1107 to 1115. 

The ſee vacant in the year 1120. 

16 Eadmerus, monk of Canturbery, ſent for 
by Alexander I. and choſen biſhop 1120; 
but, when the king would not allow him to 
be conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Can- 
turbery, he retired in ag to his on 
country. a 

F 17 Robert, prior of "I elected 1122, but 
=! not conſecrated till 1128, without * . 
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fon of obedience to Turſtin, biſhop of 
Lork, if we are to believe the Continua- 
tor of Florence of Wighorn; though - 
Fordun ſays he was conſeerated two years 
after his election, that is, 1125; and Dal- 
rymple thinks it was done 1126, and ſhows' 
it could not be later than 1127. a 


XVII. 


I have remained the longer upon theſe obſerva- 


tions; not only that I might demonſtrate, that the 
ule of charters was more ancient among us, than 


ſome, perhaps, have thouglit; but alfo, that 1 


might throw light on our hiſtory, in ſettling the 
age and ſucceſſion of the billiops of St Andrews, 
and make it clearer than hitherto has been done. 
To return to what I propoſed in this diſquiſition; it 
appears, from What has been falt, that the charter, 
which Balfour ſays he ſaw, of Maldwin's, was 


granted betwixt 1034 and 1061; from whence, 


it is likely, that another donation of the ſame 
Maldwin, of which, mention is made in the ſe 
often cited book of the pfiory of St Andrews, 


in the following words, © Maldwinus, biſtop of 
St Andrews, beſtowed the church of Mark- 


“ inſh, with its whole land, honourably and de- 


„ youtly on Gad, and St Servanus, and the Ke- | 


* .ledees'of the iſland of Lochlevin, with the 


| © fprelaſd liberty.” I ſay, that this thartet was 


committed to writing, and we may be allowed to 
conjecture the ſame thing concer tue other 
donations granted to the ſame monks, by the 

next fucceflors of Maldwin, viz. Tuthald and 
Fothad, mentioned in the ſame book, Which 
are thus: „ Tuadal, biſhop of St Andrews, be- 
* ſtowed the church of Sconyn, en the foreſaid 
. 9 F 6 religious 
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ec religtous men, devoutly and entirely, with e- 1 
cc very liberty and honour, for ſupplication of 


c prayers. Alſo, Modath, ſon of Malmyhel, a 


e man of moſt pious memory, biſhop of St An- 


ce drews, by whoſe life and doctrine, the whole 


c country of Scotland, is moſt happily enlighten- 


ce ed, beſtowed on God, and St Servanus, and 
ce the Keledees hermits living in the ſchool of 
« virtue, at the iſland Lochlevin, the church 
« of Hurhendorath, devoutly, honourably, with 
cc the foreſaid priviledges, &c.” For this narra- 
tion, made about things of the ſame kind in ſo 
different a ſtyle, ſeems to carry along with it evi- 


© dence, that it was drawn up originally in theſe 


itten words. As to Tuadal being written for 
"uthald ; or for Fothad or Fothald, Modath; 
this might proceed from the length or change of 
time, or from the miſtakes of the copiators: 
Vn OTE , aff XIX. 3 "EP 
_ Hitherto ſearching into the antiquity of char- 


ters beyond Duncan II's time, i. e. 1094, we 


ſeem to have diſcoyered ſomewhere no contemp- 
tible remains, in the time of Malcolm III. Mac- 
beth, Malcolm II. and laſtly, Conſtantine IV. as 


far back as 996. But ſearching further back, 
although proof of theſe, equally clear with the 
foregoing, do not offer themſelves ; yet there are 


extant ſome places in our hiſtorians, which in 
ſome manner import, that the uſe of charters 


had not been unknown among us, even in theſe 


former ages. 8 . 

The firſt, is what is related of the illuſtrious 
Gregory king of Scotland, by ſeverals, but chief- 
ly by Fordun, in theſe words: Nor was he in 
% the beginning of his reign unmindful of divine 

| « worſhip 
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© worſhip, for he granted perpetual priviledge 
0 Fang bo yl ar of God and eccleſiaſtical ee, 
© with the conſent of his nobles, which was con- 
« firmed by pope John VIII. who celebrated the 
re fourth general ſynod of Conſtantinople : for as 
W- yet, the church was 10 under by ſervitude, ac- 
« cording to the rites obſerved among the Picts.“ 
That the priviledges and liberty granted to eccle- 
acſtics by king Gregory, was committed to wri- 
ing, may be eaſily believed, from what Fordun 
ſays, of their being confirmed by pope John VIII. 
ho held the popedom from 872 to 882: for, 
ſince, the confirmations of the Roman pontiffs in 
theſe more ancient times, uſed to be completed 
only by certain letters called Bulls, there is 
ſcarce a doubt, but the things themſelves which 
Were to be confirmed, muſt have been tranſmit- 
ed to the pope in writing, for his confirmation. 
ff this be true, it is to be believed, that the cu- 
tom of writing charters prevailed among us even 
in the ninth century. What adds ſome weight 
to the credibility of this, is what is related by our 
Buchanan of the ſame king Gregory, who, when 
ee had told, that he had revenged the injuries 
one to the Scots by the Iriſh, and had under- 
aken the tutory of their king, who was a boy, 
immediately adds, He exacted an oath from 
his nobles, that they would never admit an 
Engliſn, Briton, nor Dane into the iſland, 
* without a charter from him.“ 
2. The foreſaid chartulary of St Andrews ſeems 
o afford us another argument for this, but ſup- 
ported on leſs probability, in which we find it 
written, © Brude, fon of Dergard, who was laſt 
king of the Picts, according to ancient tradi- 
ff tions, beſtowed the iſland of Locklevin on al- 
deer i - TR 


v 
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mighty God, and St Servanus, and the Reledees \il 
« hermits, reſiding there and ſerving Gad, and i 
* whoare to continue to ſerve him in that iſland.” 
Which laſt words ſeem to inſinuste, that this Wi 
grant was not made by words alone, but perſect, i 
ed by a ſymbol of delivery, which was the cu, 
ſtom in very ancient times, before the invention 
of charters, but likewiſe, that it was reduced in · Wl 
to writing, under form of an inſtrument. If then 
the uſe of charters was received among the Picts, 
that is, before the 842, (in which year, Thomas Wl 
Innes is of opinion, the laſt king of th Picts died, 
or more rightly Fordun, before the 838, it can 
ſcarcely be doubted, but that the fame cuſtom ob. 
tained at the ſame time, among a people ſo near 
neighbours, and otherwiſe ſo cloſely connected. 
But that 1 may not diſſemble any thing in this 
matter; it might happen, that this writer in gl. 
ving this donation by Brude, might have followed, 
in {ome manner, the cuſtom of his own time, in 
which all alienations, of whatever moment, 
were completed by the intervention of Writing. 
If this evidence ſeems to any one to be of leſ: 
weight, 1 will not diſpute it: but what follows 
in the ſame excerpts, ſeems to contribute to 
ſtrepgthen my opinion, “ And the foreſaid Kele- 
« dees, give the place with the cell to the biſhops 
* of St Andrews, under this form, That the biſhop 
«« ſhould furniſh them meat and clothing; and that 
*© no one might be ignorant, who beſtowed that 
% place upon the biſhop, Ronn, monk and abbot, 
«© a man of admirable ſanctity, firſt granted thaj | 
<c place, for a time, to the biſhop, vz, to Foth 
“ fon of Bren, who then was, and yet is of a 
** famous and laudible life throughout all. Scot- 
“land. The before mentioned biſhop, gave his 
a | « benediCtion 
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es | ec benediction fully to all thoſe who ſhould ob- 
nd « ſerve that agreement ànd friendſhip, entered 
2 | c. into betwixt the: bilhpp and Keledees; and, on 
ws | ge the other hand, beſtqwed his curſe on all bilbops 


. who thould weaken, or regal the faxeſaid agree- 


Us « ment.“ In this narrative, the words ( /#6 
an tali forma) in ſuch form, bears ſame mark that 


the agreement (far it is twice ſo called) was re- 
duced inta the farm of a charter, for. the greater 


ts, authenticity. To the fame belapgs the words 
as bencdidtion and mal: dictiaꝝ of the biſhop ; for then, 
d, and long after, it was a ſolemnity for the biſhops 
an to devote to curſes the violators of their charters. 
b· But what is chiefly to be here noticed is, that 
ar biſhop Fothath or Fothad, mentioned in this ex- 
d, cerpt, is the very ſame, to whom the diſtich 
tis which we ſaid was inſcribed on the cover of the 
i- Goſpels, anciently preſer ved at St Andrews, does 
d belong, Who was not firſt, as Dalrymple would 
in have, but as we have ſhown above, was ſecond 
it, biſhop of that ſee, and died about the year 861, 
8: And that we may the more eaſily believe, that 


the uſe of charters was known among us in the 
time of that Fothad, the diſtich I have mentioned, 


to is a proof: for it is not improbable, that he, who 
e· chooſed to teſtify to poſterity, that this ſmall pre- 
Ps {ent was made by him, by the inſcribing his name 


on it, would chooſe to ſecure by the help of let - 
ters and inſtruments, and hand down to poſterity 


at a thing of much greater moment. The ſum of 
Mt, | What we have ſaid above, recurs to this, that it 
at | does not ſeem at all diſagreeable to reaſan, ta be 
th lieve, that in the time of Duffus and Gregorius, 
a perhaps of Kenneth II. that is, in the year 86r, 
t- $76, and 878, the cuſtom was not unuſual of 


confirming agreements by the help of charters. . 
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XX. Dang 

The laſt argument we ſhall bring to ſupport the 
antiquity of charters among us, and carrying 
back their origin a little beyond the ninth cen- 
tury, is the evidence which may be taken from 
that ancient league of amity entered into betwixt 
Charles the great and our Achaius, in the year 
791, or as others ſay 792. We have it confirm- 
ed to be true and genuine, from the undoubted 
teſtimony of writers of the ſame age, or not 
much later ; Fordun relates expreſsly, that it was 
reduced into the form of an inſtrument, as has 
been noticed above, and what makes the thing, 
moreover, very like to truth, is what is told by 
Eginhard, a writer of that age, that there was a 
frequent correſpondence of letters, betwixt 
Charles the great and the kings of Scotland. For 
ſince the cuſtom of compoſing charters was intro- 
duced among the Franks long before Charles the 
great, it could ſcarcely happen, but that the Scots, 
from this mutual correſpondence of letters, and 
from the cloſeſt bond of a perpetual league, ſhould 
have learned ſo uſeful and moſt neceſſary an in- 
ſtitution, in' all buſineſs of the greateſt weight, 


all of a ſudden from the French, But, that we 
may be the more inclined to believe this, is, that 


the neighbouring Anglo Saxons, betwixt whom 
and the Scots, there happened frequent viciſſi- 
tudes of peace and war in theſe times, did adopt 
this cuſtom farther back, if we are to believe their 
writers in the ſeventh century. ''' 


XXI. 
I muſt now proceed to the ſecond part of my 
propoſal, To explain in. a few words the notable 
SENS. | : | uſe 
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uſe to be made of charters, and chiefly, from the 

ſpecimens of thoſe exhibited in Mr Anderſon's 
book. By the word DIPLOMATA, I here under- 

ſtand, not only thoſe properly ſo called, iſſued 

by kings, popes, and other illuſtrious men, which 

we call otherwiſe letters patent, charters, or 

bulls; but in a more extenſive ſignification, wri- 

tings and inſtruments of whatever kind, by which 

| conveyances of property and dominion, pactions, 

contracts; and in fine, by which the whole tran- 

factions of buſineſs among mankind are confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed. The ntility of theſe is twofold ; 

the one primary, which may be called civil ; the 

other ſecondary, which may be denominated hi- 

ſtorical. | | 


XXII. „ 
The primary (which we have called eivil, for 
this reaſon, becauſe it relates to the duties of 
one citizen to another.) I ſay the uſe or ra- 
ther the neceſſity of theſe kind of writings 
is ſo much defuſed every where, that ſociety and 
connections among mankind ſeem to be ſupport- 
ed and preſerved in ſome ſort by them. When 
indeed (as Saluſt ſays) “ Right and juſtice obtain- 
« ed more by nature than by eſtabliſhed law, 
among the rude mortals of ancient times, and 
the ſimple love of, and regard to right and juſtice 
were ſufficient to keep them in their duty; there 
was nothing elſe almoſt requiſite for eſtabliſh- 
ing pactions and covenants betwixt them, but 
words alone, or witneſſes, or ſome other tokens. 
But after ambition, the deſire of riches, and o- 
| ther wicked contrivances prevailed in the world; 
and mankind not content with their own, began 
to ſeize upon what belonged to others ; the 
good 
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herald appointed for the purpoſe, viva voce, 


rity of kingdoms and public affairs, do altogether, 


ti 7 
good who ſtudied peace, juſtice, and regularity, 
When they found they were not able, by any o- 
ther method, to repreſs the audaeity and -inju- 
ries of wicked men, were obliged to have re- 
courſe to armed force. Hence, they found it 
neceſſary to enter into public deliberations, to 
enact laws, and to eſtabliſh tfibunals. And - ſuch 
laws, and penalties propoſed to be inflicted u- 
pon the violators of them, were no otherwiſe 
promulgated at firſt, than in an aſſembly of the 
people, by tile ſupreme magiſtrate, or by a | 


— nene GC — 


without the ſolemnity of writing. However, in 
proceſs of time, when things were more ſettled 
and certain, it became uſual among almoſt all na- 
tions, whoſe manners were poliſhed by literature, 
to lay before their citizens or ſubjects, their laws 
engraven on tables of ſtone or braſs, or by ſome o- 
ther method of writing, to be read and underſtood 
by them. From the ſame reaſon it is probable, 
that not long after, the cuſtom prevailed, that 
all acts and buſineſſes of greater moment, as well 
public as private, were committed to writing, 
in order that the certainty of affairs might be the 
more firmly eſtabliſhed. It is unneceſſary to men- 
tion how many advantages flowed from this moſt 
wiſe inſtitution; ſince there is no people, however 
barbarous, to be found, who, if acquainted with 
letters, may not reap ſome benefit from it. Among 
the more polite nations, the uſe of them is ſo 
ſpread far and wide, that not only the fortunes 
ef private perſons, but alſo the peace and ſecu- 


if not ſolely, depend upon the uſe of them. 
XXII. 
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wh XXIII. 

o- a | je? | 
inju- Hitherto we have diſcourſed concerning the 3 
e re- imary-or civil uſe of writings ; we muſt next | 


y ſomething concerning their ſecondary uſe, 


„ to hich we chooſed to call hiſtorical, the ſubject. 
ſuch nereof is hiſtorical narrations ; and this, altho'- 
d u- ferior to the former, yet we may diſcover its. 
Wiſe ry great utility. The moſt learned, and the. 


the rilcſt men of all ages, have adorned hiſtory. 
y a | ith ſo much commendation, and have ſet forth. 
voce, e advantages to be reaped from the reading of 
„ in with ſo much oratory, that for me to take. 
ttled pon me its farther praiſe, would be to do a. 
| nas ing to no purpoſe. That moſt uſeful and-moſt, 
ure, leaſant of all things, hiſtory, which the prince 
laws f orators calls the witneſs of time, the light of 
FYB uth, the director of human life, and the meſſen- 
tood er of antiquity, borrows its principal credit and. 
ible, uthority from diplomas, 7. e. from the public and 
that rivate deeds of kings and of people. The moſt 
well arned men of this and the two preceding centu- 
ing, ies, as ſoon as they perceived the accounts given 
the affairs carried on by their forefathers, either pol- 
nen⸗ ted by the vanity of fables, or truſted to uncertain, 
noſt umours by tlie writers of them, or delivered down 


nyolved in the prejudice of parties; to put a ſtop to 
he evil, and bring things to the fcale of truth, 
hey thought the only remedy was, to have re- 
our ſe to the acts of princes, and other writings, 
ept in public and private repoſitories, as the moſt 
«lthful and moſt certain evidence of every hiſto- 
ry. For, as Mr Anderſon obſerves, «** Of all 
* proofs whatever, for ſupport of the truth of 
F<. hiſtory, ancient writings are the molt appoſite; 
* theſe ſpeak for themſelves, and have no need for 
; G « any 


„ 

& any rhetorical arts, or falſe colouring of words 
c to perſuade, which hath made ancient charter 
& and records {6 much the ſtudy of this inquiſitive 
<« age; for hiſtories being over-grown with le. 
4 gends of miracles and viſions on the ene hand, 
cc andlarded with many romantic fables and tra. 
6 ditions on the other; there was no ſafe way let 
« to correct what is amiſs, to clear what is ob. 
c ſcure, and to add what is wanting, but a dil. 
« gent ſearch into records and ancient moni- 
« ments: and all perſons of true worth and gene- 
6 rolity, frankly communicate and lay open theſe 
< noble ſtorehouſes, which are ſo very uſeful for 
« the diſcovery of truth.” Theſe are the word 
of Mr Anderſon ; and all the hiſtories of almoſt 
every nation confirm that the thing is ſo. I fi- 
percede mentioning how much foreigners have 
exerted themſelves in correcting the errors d 
their annals, by the help of theſe ancient monu- 
ments. As to our own: writers, I thought it 
would not be from the purpoſe, to expoſe a few 
miſtakes, by way of example, formerly received 
in the Scottiſh hiſtory, which our learned men 
have detected, by the help of theſe public and 
other acts. 1 | 


. XXIV. | 

That no leſs memorable, than melancholy con- 
troverſy, that aroſe concerning the kingdom of 
Scotland, after the death of Alexander III. or ra- 
ther, of his grand-daughter Margaret, daughter of 
the king of Norway, about the year1291, affords us 
the firſt inſtance of one of theſe miſtakes. Who 
were the competitors, or by what title each ſupport- 
ed his claim to the kingdom, does not belong to this 
place to be diſcuſſed ; as it is an affair well knows. 


But 


C 6: 1 


ord Hut, when Edward I. of England was choſen by 
rter e Scottiſh nobility, as arbiter for deciding the 
tive Wrapetition ; to paſs over the multiplicity of errors 
h le. our writers, eſpecially of George Buchanan, in 


is matter; there is, however, one in itſelf 
ore remarkable than the reſt, and N to 
r purpoſe ; vi. That all our annals aſſert, that 
ward, of the two principal competitors, Bruce 
d Baliol, firſt preferred Bruce, and promiſed 
m the kingdom of Scotland, under condition, 
at he ſhould acknowledge the ſuperiority of the 


ngs of England, and ſubject himſelf to their ſove- 
| for iguty. But, when Bruce deſpiſed ſo baſe a con- 
ord ion, and ſhould haye anſwered, That he was 
noſt t ſo deſirous of a kingdom, as to diminiſh the 


redom tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors, for 
h a cauſe ; and that Edward ſhould have diſ- 
iſſed him, and have ſent for Baliol; but, that 
, more deſirous of a kingdom, than of a good 
me, had keenly ſnatched at the condition of- 
red ; and by that means was advanced to the 
rone. But that the thing was quite otherwiſe, 
d that all this narrative is falſe and made up, 
e public acts of England, preſerved in the 
wer of London, contained in that noble trea- 
re of monuments relating to that kingdom, pub- 
ed by Thomas Rymer, under royal authority, 
me years ago, do ſhow. For, from theſe, it 
des appear, that all the competitors, and ſo Ro- 
rt Bruce himſelf, the grandfather of him who 
erwards was king, did often acknowledge Ed- 
ard of England to be ſuperior lord of Scotland. 
here are two diplomas, wrote in the French 
nguage, to the firſt whereof, this title is pre- 
xed : „ Submiſſion by the competitors for the 
crown of Scotland, of their rights to Edward I. 

| G2 as 


C52 1 | 
„ as ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland, 
« Given at Norham, Tueſday, next before the 2. 
*«« ſcenſion of our Lord.“ i. e. 5th June, anne 1291, 
To the laſt of theſe, is prefixed the following title, i 
<< The conceſſion of the competitors for the king 
«© dom of Scotland, to Edward I. of the entire 
« poſſeſſion, till the queſtion of right be deter. 
% mined. Given at Norham, (the day after) vis. 
& Wedneſday, next after (the ſame) feaſt d 
c aſcenſion.” In both of theſe, Robert Bruce i; 
expreſsly named. A confirmation of this, is add. 
ed to one of theſe by Rymer, thus : Under the 
« ſeals of each of the competitors, appended wii 
66 {ilk ſtrings, red and green, all ſtained with: 
cc green colour. VM. B. That the firſt ſeal from the 
cc left is a wanting.“ To the other he add, 
“ Under the ſeals of the competitors appended 
ce to the parchment, all of green. Notandum, the ll 
« firſt ſeal from the left is wanting.“ But Ed. 
ward, not content with this acknowledgment of 
his ſuperiority of dominion over Scotland, n« 
long after, required from each of the 'competi- nl 
tors an oath of allegiance to himſelf ; to which, 
by force and fear, he obliged not only the no- 
bles, but moſt part of the better ſort through the 
whole kingdom. What is remarkable in this al. 
fair, is, that Robert Bruce being firſt called upon 
by the biſhop of Bath and Wales, in the name Wl 

of Edward, firſt acknowledged the kingdom © Wn 
Scotland to be a feef of England; which was done nl 
by Baliol among the laſt: for he, as it woull nl 
ſeem, affected a delay, and was abſent that fe. 
cond day of June. 3 
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A tranſaction no leſs remakable, affords a ſecond 


and, 
le a. 


291, 

itle, example; in which, by the intolerable inadver- 
ing. ency of our hiſtorians, to ſay no worſe, that moſt 
tire aſe ſtain is fixed upon the birth of Robert III. 


2ter- | 
iz. | + 
t of 6 
ce 1; a 

add. 


nd, which was likely a diſgrace upon all his poſte- 
ity ; and by that means, upon other molt illuſtri- 
dus, both royal and other families over Eu- 
Hope: viz. All our writers with one accord, re- 
tete, or rather contrive a fable, that Robert II. 


the firſt king of the Stewart line, aſter he had begot 
wi his Robert III. (which name he aſſumed, being 
ith first named John, which he laid aſide and took 
the that of Robert,) I ſay, after he had begot him 
dd, nd his two brothers, Robert and Alexander, by 
ded is concubine Elizabeth More, took for lawful wiſe 
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.uphan the daughter of the Earl of Roſs, and be- 
got by her two ſons, David and Walter, with 
{ome daughters; but in the third year of his 


nc WWW <ign, when queen Euphan, and at the ſame time, 
peti- Wl (as Buchanan adds) a nobleman of the name of 
aich Giffard, in Lothian, to whom Elizabeth had 


 no- 
| the 
s al. 
pon 
ame 


been married, being both dead, the king joined 
1s concubine in lawful wedlock, and preferred 
the ſons begotten by her before marriage, to the 
children by Elizabeth More, in the ſucceſſion of 
the kingdom ; having legitimated them ; but con- 


n 0! tracy to every law, divine and humane. But our 
Jon: learned men have long ago evinced, that this whole 
ould 


narrative is a fiction, or rather a heap of ill digeſt- 
ed lies; and that from public charters and acts of 
the kingdom. For, from theſe, it has been ſhown, 
clearer than ſun-ſhine, 1910, That Elizabeth More, 
was firſt, not ſecond wife of Robert II. 2do, That 
| he died, net only before the beginning of his 


reign 
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reign, but before his marriage with Euphan. 
3tio, That John Stewart the ſon of Elizabeth, 
afterwards called Robert III. during the reign of 
his uncle David Bruce, and long before his father 
Robert II. got poſſeſſion of the crown, was al- 
ways held and acknowledged lawful ſon and heir 
of Robert II; for it plainly appears from a char- 
ter of queen Euphan's, (number 58 in Anderſon's 
Diplomata) that ſhe was ſtill in life, anno 1375, 
i. e. the fourth year of the reign of Robert II. Bow- 
maker, the continuator of Fordun, (the firſt in- 
ventor of this fable) and almoſt all the reſt of our 
authors before Buchanan, contradicting themſelves, 
relate that queen Euphan died not till the year 
1385; on the contrary, it is as clear as poſſible, 
from an authentic charter, publiſhed ſome time 
ago at Paris, that Elizabeth More the mother of 
Robert III. died before 1365, that is, at leaſt fix 
years before Robert II. his father, began to reign, 
and twenty-two years before queen Euphan died. 
I know well, that William Atwood, with his uſua] 
effrontery, pronounces this charter of Robert II. 
to be ſuppoſitious ; but a more convenient oppor- 
tunity will afterward preſent itſelf, to refute the 
chicauing argument of this man. But though au- 
thority was wanting to this charter, there are ſo 
many, and fo various other documents of undoubt» 
ed veracity confirming this thing ; that whoever 
ſhall derogate hereafter from the truth of it, mul} 
have more braſs than Atwood himſelf. 


| XXVI. | 
Leſt I may ſeem to dwell too long upon ſo 
clear a ſubject, I proceed to the third example I 
propoſed, viz. To ſhow the uſe of theſe dipio- 
mas, and other kind of ancient writs, for cor- 


recting 


Fd 


E 

recting our hiſtory ; this ſhall be furniſhed from 
the hiſtory of James III. Moſt of our hiſtori- 
ans, among the firſt Buchanan relates, that this 
king, corrupted by the bad company of men 
of the loweſt rank whom he had about him, 
while he followed their pernicious councils, did 
cheriſh ill-founded and unjuſt ſuſpicions concerning 
his brother Alexander duke of Albany, and other” 
Scots nobles; and from being a prince of a ſoft 
temper, at firſt; degenerated into a cruel tyrant, ' 
and thereby having {ſtirred up the hatred of his 
ſubjects againſt him, was involved once and again 
in a civilwar, and did at laſt fall in battle by a moſt 
deſerved death. But by providence, it has come 
to paſs, that the whole ſeries of this mournful tra- 
gedy, delivered from the darkneſs, in which 

our hiſtorians have involved it, is brought to 
light, by the aſſiſtance of theſe monuments; for, 
from that never enough to be commended rich 
treaſure of public Engliſh acts, it clearly appears, 
that the origin of all theſe evils is to be attributed, 
not to the wicked diſpoſition of our king, but to 
the ambition of the duke of Albany, and a few of 
the nobility ; who, ambitious of ruling, conſpired 
againſt the life of the king. For theſe groundleſs 
ſuſpicions of the duke of Albany's aſpiring at the 
crown, as Buchanan calls them, this treaty be- 
twixt him and Edward IV. of. England, ſhows 
were well founded. This treaty was entered into 
Toth and Tith of June, 1472, in which the duke 
of Albany ſtiles himfelf “ Alexander king of 
Scotland, by the gift of the king of England: 
And ſolemnly promiſes, 1920, That he would 
* farniſh as great ſupplies as he could, againſt 
« whatever prince, and all mortals. ' 2do, That 
«© he would, within {ix months after he ſhoukt 
x is f get 
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et poſſeſſion of the crown of Scotland, zc- 
owledge himſelf as a vaſſal of the Engliſh 

% king. zie, That he would ſubject in all 
« times thereafter, the town and caſtles of Ber- 
« wick, Lochmaban, the countries of Liddiſ. 
«« dale, Eſedale, and Annandale to the Engliſh 
« dominion. 4 That he would renounce 
« the league with France. $to, And, if -poſ- 
« ſible, ſhould divorce his own wife, and mar- 
« ry Czcilia, Edward's daughter.” On the o- 
ther hand, the Engliſh king agreed, . That he 
« would do his utmoſt endeayour, to dethrone 
6% his brother James, that Alexander might get 
6 poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Scotland, and be 
e affiſted with all his might in keeping poſſeſſion 
«« thereof, againſt James, who then had the 
% government.” It is to be obſerved, in the 
firſt place, that this convention was made ſome 
months before the duke of Glouceſter, brother to 
the king of England invaded Scotland, together 
with Alexander duke of Albany. From hence, 
this is alſo manifeſt, that the mutiny which was 
ſtirred up by Archibald Earl of Angus, and other 
factious men, at that time in the Scots army at 
Lander, was not raiſed on a ſudden, but was in 
agitation and determined long before. This, 
Buchanan ' himſelf confeſſes, who ſays, © That 
the duke of Albany promiſed to the Engliſh 
« king, that how ſoon he ſhould __ 
<«« Scotland, a great aſſiſtance would aſſe , 
r and that the nobility would differ with the 
„ king;” which in a great meaſure, was effec- 
ted by the perfidy and craft of the earl of Angus. 
Buchanan alfo tells, That the king, after this mu- 
tiny left the army, and © hid himſelf in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh.” But others ſay, he was made 
| 6 priſoner, 
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prifoner, and ſhut up in that caſtle : which two 
— of this king do confirm; the one, by 
which he giſts to Alexander duke of Albany, the 
earldoms of Mar and Garrioch, with the addition 
of this memorable caufe of granting, For li- 
« berating our perſon from confinement from 
« the caſtle of Edinburgh, expoſing his dignity 
« and noble perſon to the moſt grie vous dangers 
«« of his life, from which inſult, our perſon now 
« enjoys acceptable freedom“; the other, by 
which, various privileges are granted to the 
council and citizens of Edinburgh, chiefly, juriſ- 
diction to the provoſt of being ſheriff within the 
| limits of the city, becauſe they valiantly contri- 
buted affiſtance to his brother the duke of Albany, 
in liberating him from the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
16th November 1482. But Buchanan adds, Al- 
though Alexander ſtudied to ſoften the remain- 
ing grudge of his brother towards him, and to 
enter newly into fayour by this good office; yet 
« the remembrance of old injuries prevailed more 
« with aweak mind, than that of the recent good 
c office done him, He further ſays, Fhat 
« the calumnies of the enemies of Alexander, 
« who daily accuſed him of too much popularity, 
« and aſſerted it as a certain proof of an attempt 
« at the ſovereignty ; that he was made acquaint- 
ed by his friends, that deſigns were in agita- 
* tion at court againſt his life, and that thereup- 
* on he retired to England.” Thus far Bucha- 
nan; but we have ſhown above, that theſe ſu- 
ſpicions were not groundleſs, but ſupported upon 
the moſt certain credit : and as to the calumnies 
of his enemies, that they were juſt and clear, is 
plain from this, that in the next month after the 
king was hrought out of priſon, viz. the 12th Jas. 
? H npary 
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nuary 1483, Archibald earl of Angus, Andrew 
Lord _ and James Liddal of Halkeſton, Te» 
newed the league, under the ſame conditions that 
it was entered into, with the king of England, 
{x months before, with this added to the reſt; 
4 That he would never lay down his arms by the 
* advice of James his brother, nor of any one of 
« his blood.“ Moreover, his foreſaid ambaſſadors, 
In his name, bound themſelves by the facred 
cc ties of faith, honour, and war, that if the duke 
of Albany ſhould deceaſe, without poſterity to 
& ſucceed him in the kingdom of Scotland, that 
c he and his friends and clients, would ſubmit 
cc themſelves tothe dominion of none, except the 
c king of England. There remained, however, 
the finiſhing ſtroke to be put to ſo many wicked - 
neſſes, by the rebellious ſubjects conſpiring againſt 
their king; for ſome years after, they armed 
the ſon, a boy of ſixteen years of age, againſt 
the father, and forced the latter to riſk an une- 
qual engagement and ſle the king flying from bat- 
tle ; in the next parliament called, every one who 
was killed, was adjudged to have been ſlain by their 
own fault, by an act of parliament, alledging this 
crime chiefly againſt them, That they ſent for 
% the Engliſh to come into Scotland, and thereby 
« endeavoured to ſubject the kingdom to the do- 
«© minion of England.” But theſe public Engliſh 
acts, which we have mentioned, refute this moſt 
abſurd lie, contrary to all truth; from which it 
does appear, that the kings of Scotland and Eng- 
land defired nothing elſe, than that they 'and 
their ſubjects might be connected in a more ſtrict 
bond of peace and friendſhip, by the three mar- 
riages propoſed ; on the other hand, the horrid 
impudence of theſe rebel ſubjects, appears fr 
„ | the 
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ew che ſame public acts. The crime was objected to 
re- James, by theſe very men who had lent hand to 
hat the Engliſh, When they invaded Scotland with a 
nd, hoſtile army, by railing a mutiny in. the king's 
it; ar my; by theſe very men, who repeatedly had ſur- 


%Y 


rendered themſelves to the Engliſh, who had con- 
of firmed by an oath, that they would ſubject, as 
rs, far as in them lay, the kingdom to the king of 
ed England, and that they never would obey or ſub- 
ke 


mit to James IV. or to any ſprung from his ſami- 
ly. | | 
| XXVII. -= 


nit . 

he Theſe few inſtances, by way of ſpecimen, were 
er, thought proper to be adduced, that the utility of 
d charters and all kind of inſtruments in correcting 


biſtory might be expoſed to view. But, beſides 
what has been ſaid, which reſpect as it were 


nſt the nature and ſubſtance of hiſtory itſelf, there 
le- are innumerable other things which belong to the 
at- outward appearance thereof, that is, incidents 
ho and circumſtances ; under which may be reckon- 


ed, every thing which relates to chronology, geo- 
graphy, genealogy, and heraldry. With how 
many miſtakes and blunders the neglect and igno- 
rance of theſe ſully the annals of every nation, 
but more eſpecially our own, thoſe too well know 
who have applied themſelves to the ſtudy of them. 
But the: moſt certain, and the only way for diſco- 
vering and correcting them, is by ſearching into 
ancient records. But to omit others, how many 
errors of chronology (properly the right eye, as 
geography is called the left eye of hiſtory) are 
diſcovered, which had been admitted by our an- 
cient hiſtorians, but are now detected by more 
modern authors, by the aſſiſtance of theſe ſame 

| 2 monuments 
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' monuments? I may here alſo mention of-wint 
moment the ſearch into the repoſitories of theſe 
are to men employed in public life, for attaining 
a knowledge of politics, and for diſcovering to 
the bottom the very ſecrets of princes and courts ; 
and what aſſiſtance may not be got from them for 
underſtanding the ancient laws and cuftoms of dif- 
ferent nations, and for explaining religious and 
civil ceremonies. But as theſe and ſuch like ad- 
vantages are fully perceived by learned men, and 
deſerve a fuller diſcuſſion than our purpoſe will 
admit of, it is ſufficient for me to have touched 
ſummarily on theſe for the preſent. 
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As nothing is inacceſſible to wickedneſs, nor 
ſafe and ſecure on every ſide from the baſe con- 
trivances of men; this moſt uſeful and neceſſary 
invention of charters began to be corrupted and 
to be abuſed, as a ſcreen for falſehood and in- 
juſtice of every kind. For, when it was found 
by experience, that dealings and buſineſs among 
men, could not be ſecured by any thing ſo much 
as by letters committed to written charters, | co- 
vetous and flagitions men, that they might ſpread 
a vail over their frauds, and ſecure means unjuſt- 
ly acquired, applied their invention to-forge char- 
ters and writings of all kinds, and to palm them 
on the world for true ones. Nor did the knavery 
of ſome men ſtop here, but attacking things ſa- 
cred and profane, forged hiſtories and all other 
kind of books, and preſumed to publiſh them un- 
der the feigned names of ancient authors. And 
here indeed, we ought to regret and wonder, 
that not only men profeſſedly bad, men altogether 
negligent of what is juſt or unjuſt, but even the 
= — followers. 
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followers of a monaſtic life, 7. e. men dedicated 


fe to God and the meditation of heavenly things, 
ng thould, more than any other men, have given 
to themſelves up to fabricate falſehoods of this kind. 
F But, as by this means, the miſchief increaſed, 
or and does yet continue, ſo that nothing almoſt has 
if eſcaped the poluted hands of ſuch forgers and im- 
ad poſters; the ingenuity and aſſiduity of learned 
d- men cannot be enough commended, who in this, 
1d and the two foregoing centuries, have applied 
11 themſelves, vieing with each other, and, as if 


by common conſent, to ſtamp. the . value 
upon what was true and genuine by pulling off 
the maſk from every kind of forged writings. 
This is neither the proper place, nor am I qua- 
lified to name how many books of that kind pu- 
bliſhed under a ſpecious title, their induſtry have 
detected and ſtripped of their falſe colours. As 
to diplomas and ancient charters, the matter is 
brought to this, by their accurate. and ſurpriſing 
learning and ſagacity, that the rules for diſtin- 


g guiſhing true from forged ones, ſeems to be re- 
ch duced to the form and nature of an art. In this, 
o- as in other arts, ſome rules are laid down, by 
ad the aſſiſtance of which, all inſtruments may be 


brought under examination, genuine may be di- 
{tinguiſhed from thoſe that are ſpurious, and thoſe 
that are undoubted, from the ſuſpicious ones. Of 
theſe rules ſome are rather general ; ſuch as the 
torm or ſhape of the letters agreeing or diſagree- 
ing with the age of ſuch charters; a right or | 4 
wrong marking of the date ; the cuſtoms, words, .. 
and forms of expreſſion received in that age, or | 1 
which are unuſual, &c. Others are more parti- 
cular, and to be fought from various circumſtan- 
ces and incidents, compared accurately among | 
+ themſelves 
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themſelves, as the nature of each charter may 
require to be examined. but all theſe have their 
principal foundation in theſe writings, which ate 
acknowledged to be true and genuine : for, as 


we commonly ſay, that what is right is the touch- 


ſtone of truth and falſehood ; ſo the authenticity 
of ancient writings cannot be more certainly and 
accurately ſearched into by any method, than by 
making a compariſon with thoſe which are clear- 
ly genuine. As Horace long ago taught us in 
morals : | tun 


Non qui Sidonio contendere calidus ofiro, 


Meſeit aquinatem potantia vellera fucum, 


Certius accepiet damnum propriusve medullis ; 
Quam qui non poterit vero diſtinguere falſum. 


has place here. For unleſs the genuineneſs of 
{ame charters can be certainly known, it is im- 
poſſible to decide rightly and truly concerning o- 
thers which are dubious or ſuſpicious. OT 


| XXIX. | 

The learned Anderſon, well knowing this, 
had principally in view in publiſhing this work, 
that he might be able to judge from ſpecimens 
of undoubted charters, for {ome centuries, con- 
cerning the authenticity of others, which have 
the appearance of the writings of theſe centuries. 
His treatiſe concerning .the independency di 
the crown of Scotland, wrote againſt William 
Atwood ſhows, that the learned author made 
this uſe of the compariton of charters. In which 
treatiſe, he proves, that all the charters adduced 
by Atwood are ſpurious. and forged, chiefly 
from this, that they diſagree ſo much from true 
and genuine chartcrs of theſe kings, whoſe they 
- T are 
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are pretended to be. That this may be under - 

ſtood more clearly, we have though it not foreign 
to our purpoſe, to lay before the public a few ex- 


as anylcs. + 

ch- N ä | 

ity XXX. 

anc Let that charter of Malcolm III. be the firſt ; 
by by which he declares himſelf a vaſſal of Edward 


king of England, called the confeſſor; which Tho- 
mas Rymer the Engliſh hiſtoriographer, cauſed 


to be engraved from the public records kept at 
Weſtminſter, and publiſhed as follows: 


15 Malcolm, by the grace 7 God, king of Scots 
. and of the adjacent iſlauds, To all Chriſtians to 

whom theſe preſent letters may come, greeting. 
8 of To Danes, and Engliſh, and Scots: Know, that 
im- we and Edward our eldcſt ſon, do hold our whole 
g o- kingdom of Scotland and the adjacent iſlands, of 
5 our moſt excellent lord, lord Edward, fon of Ethel- 

rid, lately king of England, ſuperior lord of tho 

kingdom of Scotland and of the adjacent iſlands, 
this, by liege homage and fealty, as our anceſtors and 
ork, progenitors of before have moſt notably recogneſced 
NENS and done; as is ſufficiently known to us, by the 
con- more ancient records of the crown. Wherefore, 
have moſt ſerene lord, Edward, fon of Ethelred, ſu- 
ies. derior lord of Scotland and of the adjacent iflands, 
y of we have become your immediate vaſſals during our 
liam lives, to live and die with you againſt all man- 
nade /d, as your liege ſubjefts; and we will bear 
yhich liege fealty to you and your heirs, So help us Ged, 
luced and the holy judgement of Cod. In teſtimoney of 
neff %% thing, we have cauſed affix our ſeal, for us 
true and our ſon foreſaid, at York, 5th June, of our 
they e the gth year, in the Parliament of our fore- 

are 3 


Heid 


ſon. of Edmund Ironſide, of Edgar Atheling, 
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of this impudent impoſition, demonſtrates the ſame 


that are genuine, the word Scottorum is wrote 


among the _ of Scotland nor England ; for 


Malcolm III. preceded more than 100 years, 
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ſaid ſovertign lord, held there, by conſent and ad. 
vice of Margaret our conſort, daughter of Eduard, 


brother of our ſaid conſort, and of many other, 
nobles of our ſaid kingdom. 

The forgery of this charter, (which its editor, 
though he firſt feems to have eſteemed genuine, 
afterward owns) and George Ridpath, in bis 
preface to his Engliſh tranſlation of Sir Thomas 
Craig's treatiſe concerning homage, evinces, by 
this argument chiefly, among many others, that 
Malcolm III. his wife Margaret, and his brother 
Edgar Atheling are ſaid to conſent to it, when it 
is put beyond all doubt, that queen Margaret with 
her brother Edgar, did not come into Scotland 
till after the Norman conqueſt, that is, many 
years after the death of Edward the confeſſor. 
Although, by this alone the authority of this 
charter is ſufficiently overturned, yet Mr Ander- 
ſon, that he might, if poſſible, ſtop the mouth 


thing by many proofs, brought-from a compariſon 
of the charter with others of the ſame age, 1, 
That the ſhape of the letters in it are ſome hun- 
dred years later than the age of Malcolm. 2dly, 
'That in the ancient charters of our Scottiſh kings 


with a double (77) not with a ſingle (t) being al- 
ways wrote Scotorum in this charter. 3dly, That 
Malcolm, ſpeaking of himſelf, uſes the plural num- 
ber, which cuſtom was not as yet introduced 
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among the Engliſh Richard I. among the Scots 
Alexander II. are the firſt who are found to 
ſpeak of themſelves in the plural number, whom 


athly, 
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thly, And laſtly, To this charter is appended a 
al, bearing the arms of Scotland, i. e. or, a 
on rampant with a double treſſure, flowered 
nd counter flowered with flower-de-lis; from 
/hich the proof of forgery, is manifeſt. - I. For 
elides, as it may be doubted, if the appending of 
eals was in uſe at that time, either among us or 
mong our neighbours in England, it moſt evi- 
ently appears, from the ſeals of other of our 
ings who followed after Malcolm III. that on none 
f them before Alexander II. whom we mention- 
d, or ſurely before William his father, was the 
jational coat-armorial .of Scotland, as juſt now 
Jeſcribed, engraven: moreover, if we are to 
believe the moſt ſkilful writers on heraldry, 
he cuſtom of bearing national coats of arms was 
carcely brought into Europe, at leaſt not among 
e Scots, till the ninth year of Malcolm 111. 
e. the 1065 or 1066 of the Chriſtian era. 
rom whence, by the by, it evidently appears, 
he error of our hiſtorians Boece, Leſly, and Bu- 
hanan, who affirm, that one Hay, a low man, on 
account of the celebrated victory obtained over 
he Danes at the village of Euncarty, principally, 
by the bravery of him and his ſons, was not only 
aiſed to great honours, and got many lands, 
but alſo was preſented. by Kenneth III. with 
family arms, as is the cuſtom of noblemen, a 
ſhield (argent,) with three ſhields (or); which 
arms, ſays Buchanan, in my opinion, denotes, 
that the public ſafety was protected by the ſin- 
gular bravery of three men in battle. But, that 
our writers have been grievouſly miſtaken in 
this affair, appears plain from thence, that the 
cuſtom of bearing coats armorial did no where 
$a take 
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take place till the eleventh century, i. e. many 
years after the death of Kenneth III. | 


XXXI. | 00 

The ſecond charter, by which Atwood endea- et 

vours to ſubject the Scottiſh kingdom to that of | 

England, is a charter © To God and faint Cuth- 1 

„ bert the confeſſor, to William biſhop, Druget VC 

« prior, and the monks ſerving God at Durham;” * 
granted by Edgar wing of Scots ; in which he 
twice calls“ William II. king of England the ſu- 


& perior lord of Scotland: But Mr Anderſcn 
ſhows that this charter, by compariſon with five 
other genuine charters of that king, preſerved in 
the treaſury or charter regiſter of Durham, two v 
of which he took care to inſert m his Diplomata 
Scotiæ, is altogether falſe and forged ; chiefly, for 
the three following reaſons, rit, That the fhape 
of the characters of this one is different from them. 
aly, That Edgar ſpeaks of himſelf in the plural 
number, which is not fo in the others. 3dly, 
That the ſame ſpurious coat of arms appended to 
Malcolm III's charter, which was unknown for a KH 
long time aſter, is ſtamped on the ſeal appended to 
this charter. There are likewiſe other arguments, 
by which this charter of Edger is condemned as ? 
a manifeſt forgery ; ſuch as this, that during all | 
Edgar's reign there was no biſhop of Durham of 
the name of William; I paſs over the other ar- 
guments, becauſe not deduced from other char- 
ters, but from ancient hiſtories. But what does 
Atwood anſwer to all theſe? juſt what befits 2 
man who has not the leaſt {park of modeſty re- 
maining, overcome by the ſtrength of truth: Does 
he yield? not at all; on the contrary, with what 
obſtinate forwardneſs does he oppoſe all theſe ar- 

guments 


nents which are repugnant to his purpoſes, 
[1d endeavours to rally his difordered forces, and 
o defend, with all his might, the authenticity of 
doth theſe charters of Malcolm III. and of Edgar. 
gut I here forbear to repeat his mean quirks and 
ricks, as not deſerving any anſwer, and which 
vould only create diſguſt to my readers, and pro- 
eed to others. 


XXXII. 

In the third place, theſe charters of our kings 
are to be mentioned, viz. of Robert I. David II. 
and Robert III. firſt fabricated by that famous 
orger John Harding, Poetaſter and Engliſh hiſto- 
ian, and greedily taken hold of as genuine by 
Atwood, a man of the like impudence, to eſta- 
liſt the Scottiſh homage. Tyrel] takes notice, 
that theſe charters with ſeals appended to them, 
Fre preſerved in the chapter-houſe of Weſtmin- 
ſter in a large cheſt, on which is inſcribed the 

ame Scotia, and copies of them are publiſhed 

for true charters, in a manuſcript book in the ad- 
ocates library at Edinburgh, the title of which is, 

xcottith Tracts, wrote by an Engliſhman about 150 
years ago, Although this Hardwin had obtained 
ſrom Henry VI. of England a penſion of L. 24 per 
annum by royal grant, on record, and from that 
weak prince's miniſter, who were either decei- 
ved or inclinable to be deceived, for his induſtry, 
as he gave out, in recovering out of the hands of 
the Scots, with the greateſt danger of his life theſe 
charters: yet, they bear ſo many evident marks 
of ſorgery, that the moſt clebrated Engliſh hiſto. 
rians Rymer, Tyrell, and the revered William 
Nicolſon biſhop of Carliſle, as conſpicuous for the 
ſagacity of his manners as for his learning, do all 
2 12 : eſteem 
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eſteem and acknowledge them to be ſpurioms, 
To ſelect a few from the many marks will dif. 
cover their fraud and impoſture. 1. In all of them 
our kings are not ſtiled Scottorum, which we 
conſtantly find in every genuine charter was done, 
but they are called reges Scotiz. 2. Many words 
occur in them, unknown or not uſed by our kings, 
ſuch as Recorda, irrotulamenta, indictamenta, oc. 
caſionari, &c. 3. The charter of David II. is 
ſaid to be granted in full parliament, firſt day if 
November, the fifth year of his reign, but at that 
time, 7. e. 1333 or 1334, war raged betwixt 
the two nations; our David, that he might be 
out of danger, was ſent into France ; and, as al 
hiſtories teſtify, did not return till 1342. 4. Such 
as are attributed to Robert I. or II. fall by their 
own abſurdity ; which will be ſhown by us more 
plainly and particularly. Firſt, As to that one 
which bears the title of Homagium regis Scotia, 
and which is ſaid to have been wrote in the year 
1319, by the very firſt words, diſcovers itſelf to 
have been written after the death of Robert J. or 
Robert Bruce : but allowing this inſcription to 
have been added afterwards, by a perſon igno- 
rant of Scottiſh affairs, and therefore ought not to 
detract from the truth of the charter itſelf. Let 
us therefore examine the charter itſelf, it begins 
thus, Robert, by the grace of God, king « 
« Scotland, to all to whom theſe preſent letter; 
"« may come, greeting. Know, by theſe pre- 
« ſents, that we have inſpected the * inrolment 
« of the letters patent of our deareſt lord and 
ce nephew, late king of Scotland, ſon of our mol! 
« dear lord and uncle Robert Bruis, formerly 
« king of Scotland, the tenor whereof follows:” 
David, by the grace of God, king of Scotland, 
oa what 


E 
what a wonderful ignorance of our affairs diſco - 
vers itſelf at firſt ſight? namely, that Robert II. 
calls Robert Bruce formerly king of Scotland his 
uncle, but David lately king of Scotland, i. e. 
who immediately reigned before him, his nephew; 
when, on the contrary, it is manifeſt, by every 
hiſtory, as well as from all the public acts of the 
kingdom, that Robert Bruce was father of Da- 
vid and grandfather of Robert II. and that David 
was uncle to the latter, 21:3. Robert II. But it 
may be ſaid, that theſe are miſtakes proceeding 
from the inadvertency of the notar, who in the 
former place puts nepotes for avunculi, and in the 
latter avi for avunculi, But beſides, as this is 
ſcarcely credible, is it to be thought, that the 
three eſtates of the kingdom, by whoſe conſent 
this charter is ſaid to have been granted, or the 
king's clerk or ſecretary, would not have obſer- 
ved fo groſs and fo palpable errors, ſtaring every 
reader in the face? Moreover, the date proves 


be“ given at Dundee, the laſt day of Decem- 
ber, and firſt year of the king's reign.” We 
have ſhown above, that it is not of Robert I. tho 
it may be ſo inſcribed, nor of Robert III. be- 


which this laſt Robert profeſſes to have obtained 
the Scottiſh kingdom in name of a fee, from Ed- 
ward of England; for in the time of Robert III. 
there was no ſuch man as Edward reigning in 
England. This charter therefore, if genuine, 
muſt neceſſarily be of our Robert II.; but in that 
very year the ancient league was renewed be- 
twixt Robert and Charles V. the French king, 
the principal, if not all the conditions and articles 
of which, have this principally in view, that. the 
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that this charter is a forged one, for it is ſaid to 


cauſe the tenor of it will not allow of that, by 
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one king ſhould protect the other, when ever 
there was need, againſt the king of England the 
common enemy of both nations, with all their 
forces. But it is altogether contrary to all pro- 
bability, that the king of Scots, ſhould ſurrender 
himſelf and his ſubjects to the perpetual vaſſalage, 
or rather ſervitude of their common enemy. If 
however, any doubt or ſuſpicion can remain on 
this point, the laſt article of the treaty written 
in French ought to remove it entirely, the words 
are: „Item, That if the holy father, of his will 
and proper motion, or by the perſuaſion of any 
«« perſon whatever; would abſolve the ſaid king 
of France, or us and our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
« the ſaid kingdoms, or looſe them from the 
« foreſaid oath, or annul the ſaid oath, the ſaid 
“king of France, his heirs and ſucceſſors, we 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, will neither uſe, nor 
% ought to make uſe, by any means, of the be- 
« nefit of ſuch abſolution; but will keep and ob- 
c ſerve loyaly and entirely this alliance in all 
« points, without fraud or evil invention, and 
« without doing or ſaying any thing to the con- 
. © trary, juſt as if ſuch abſolution or annulling of 
«© the oath had never been made or granted: 
which condition, was added when the league was 
renewed between James V. and Frances 1. kings 
of Scotland and France, in the very ſame words 
in Latin. But, it appears moſt clearly from theſe 
words, with what anxious care and ſollicitude, the 
kings of both nations endeavoured to preſerve 
this friendſhip as firmly and inviolably as poſſible 
for all ages to come. It cannot, therefore, by 
any means, be believed, that Robert II. king of 
Scots, eſpecially, when both his own affairs and 
thoſe of the French king, were at the time in a 
flouriſhing 
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fouriſhing ſtate, and thoſe of the Engliſh king had 
begun to decay, ſhould incline to aboliſh a treaty 
which had taken near eight months to negotiate 
and perfect, and that in almoſt as few weeks as 
it had taken months to finiſh, 


XXXIII. 
But to return to that charter of David II. 


which is pretended to be confirmed by this or 


Robert II.: among other egregious marks of 
forgery, I have noticed, as not the leaſt, viz. 
that it is ſaid to be granted at Edinburgh, and 
in the fifth year of his reign, whereas nothing can 
be more certain, than at that time, z, e. in the 


year 1333 or 1334, our David II. had retired 


to Philip VI. king of France, and did not return 
to his own country till 1342. But what amend- 


ment does Atwood offer here:? forſooth with 


much impudence, he ſays, that this fifth year of 
the reign of David, 1s to be computed not from 
the death of his father, but the time of his in- 
auguration; but I ſhould wiſh, that Atwood or 
any other hiſtorian of Britain would point out to 
us, in what year this inveſtiture or poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom was given by the Engliſh king 
to our David ; otherwiſe no fixed point of time 
can be drawn from this charter of David's: 
for if this fifth year of David is to be counted 
from his inveſliture ; it can by no means be known, 
in what year of Chriſt, from 1333 or 1334, 
(which truely was the fifth year of David's 
reign) to 1371, in which year he died, this 
charter was framed. But what fort of chro- 
nology is this, in which a period of 36 or 37 
years, by this way of reckoning, is to be held 
for nothing. But the words of the charter over- 
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turns this very ridiculous ſubterſuge of Atwood's, 
in which there is no mention of inveſtiture; fo 
that David profeſſes to hold the kingdom of Scot- 
land of Edward of England, in name of vaſſal- 
age; not that he received it from Edward of 
England under that condition, but “ for this 
% conſideration, ſays he, that our predeceſſors 
« and progenitors formerly kings of Scotland, 
held from the more ancient times, and ought 
% to have holden the kingdom of Scotland by 
liege 3 and fealty, and have perform- 
ed for the ſame kingdom, purely and volunta- 
rily liege homages and fealties often perſonally; 
as is ſutficiently known to us by more ancient 
records and pleas of the crown, as well in 
„ parliament, as in the circuits of our chamber- 
« lains and juſticiars, and thoſe of our predeceſ- 
« ſors and progenitors.” From which words, 
it appears, that he acknowledged Edward ſupe- 
rior lord of Scotland, not from any anterior deed 
.of his own, but from the charters of his progeni- 
tors, which we have ſhown were all forged, ex- 
cept one of king William's. If the nolfeſfion of 
the Scottiſh kingdom had been granted by the 
Engliſh king to David, to be held in name of val- 
ſalage, is it to be believed, that the acknowledge- 
ment of this vaſſalage would have been put off 
for ſo many years? Is it not rather to be thought, 
that Edward, before he delivered the kingdom of 
Scotland to David, would obtain from him the 
charter whereby he would acknowledge , himſelf 
a vaſſal of Edward's for that grant? Surely the 
charter of Edward Baliol, by which he acknow- 
ledges, that he held the kingdom of Scotland of 
the ſame Edward of England, mentions the con- 
ditions entered into bctwixt them; the principh 
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wich Were, that becauſe he had got peaceable 
doſſeſſion of the kingdom of Scotland, . by the 
ready and eſſicacious aſſiſtance of the king of 
England, therefoę, he promiſed, that he 


5 would thereafter. be under his vaſſalage. This. 
his nuſt alſo be noticed in theſe and in the other in- 


ruments of Edward Baliol, that the beginning of 


nd, is reign isalways counted not from the inveſtiture, 
gli ut from the time of his coronation. But why 
N zeed we caval with theſe arguments of leſs weight, 


gainſt Atwood, when we have plainly demon- 
trated by the authentic acts of theſe kings, be- 
ond all doubt, that no ſuch charter could pro- 
ced from our king David. For, from theſe it is 
lear, that Edward of England did acknowledge 
dward Baliol to be the only king of Scotland 
om 1332 to 1355, in which laſt year, Edward 
Baliol abdicated the throne. But during all this 
ime, as often as there was occaſion for namin 

avid Bruce, the Engliſh monarch never ſtiles 
jim king of Scots, but plainly either David de 
Brus, or with a mark of ignominy his enemy of 
cotland, and after David's captivity his priſoner. 
herefore, it cannot be believed, that during this 
hole period of years, the Engliſh king would 


ge eliver poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh kingdom to Da- 
0 id, nor that David would ſwear fealty to him; 
S leſs we at once believe, that the Engliſh king 


ould have acknowledged two kings of Scotland 
t one and the ſame time, to be both feudatory to 
im, and that David, beſides, ſhould be fo indo- 


of nt and mean ſpirited, as to ſurrender himſelf and 
1 of is ſubjects to the vaſſalage of him, who never 
role zonoured him with the title of king, and who 
i500 ad raiſed Baliol the rival of his kingdom, and 
* 0 bis inveterate enemy, to that ſummit of honour, 


and 


L „ 
and did perſiſt during all that time, to aſſiſt hin 


va 
to the utmoſt of his power. It was not therefore he 
till the year 1355, that this poſſeſſion of the king. 'P 


dom of Scotland was delivered to our David II, 
by the king of England; now, let us ſee if this 
could be done after that year; and here likewiſe 
the ſame obſtacles preſent themſelves, againſt ſuch 
delivery poſſibly taking place from 1355, in which 
year Baliol abdicated the kingdom, to the year 
1371, when David Bruce died. The firſt is, 
that David being priſoner in England, remained 
there two years after the foreſaid time, that is, 
did not return till 1357; but amongſt the condi. 
tions of that liberation, the whole proceeding; 
whereof we have at full length in Rymer' 
fædera, there is not the ſmalleſt mention of that 
ſuperiority of the crown of England over Scotland, 
or the oath of fealty to be performed for that pur- 
pole by David Bruce. So far from this, that in 
this whole tranſaction the Engliſh king does not 
aſſume the name of ſuperior lord, or yet calls Da- 
vid his vaſſal, athough he very ſeldom ſtiles Da- 
vid king of Scotland. But it would have been a 
moſt extraordinary meanneſs of ſou], and for ever 
diſgraceful, if he ſhould ſubje&t himſelf and his 
kingdom to the vaſlalage of one who rejected hi 
friendſhip, and who never ſtiled him by any other 
title than his pri/oxer or his adverſary. But, that 
this was the caſe, the charter of Edward of Eng- 
land, among many other documents, does molt 
clearly demonſtrate ; which charter is written in 
the year 1372, in which, when our Robert ll. 
challenged the diſcharges granted for the ſeveral 
payments at different times, for redemption of 
king David, as appearing not ſufficiently valid and 
ſecure, for this reaſon, that the title of king of 
Scots was not adjected to David's name: Ed- 

ward, 


E 


him ard, that he might take away all doubt about 
fore he matter, gave him the following anſwer, which, 
eing. git is in itſelf very ſingular, and corroborates 
d Il, ery much every thing that we have above ad- 
f this anced, we have thought proper to ſubjoin it here. 
Wile « Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
{uch „land, &c. To all, Cc. greeting, Know ye 
hich that when in each of our letters of diſcharge 
year granted to our brother David Bruys, while in 
t is, © life, upon receipt of the ſums for his redemp- 
ined tion, without the addition of the title of kin 

it is © of Scotland; which letters, our ſaid brother 
di. « eſteemed ſufficient for him and his ſubjects in 
ings « this part, as it was reckoned ſufficient by us 
ier's © and our couneil: for which reaſon, it did not 
that © {ſeem meet for us to alter the form of our let- 
and, © ters. But ſince our couſin Robert of Scotland 
Pur- © is afraid, that the ſaid letters of diſcharge are 
It in © leſs valid, as the title of king of Scotland is 
not not ſpecified in the ſame letters, for the great- 


Lay 


er ſecurity of our ſaid couſin, we will and grant, 
and by the tenor hereof declare, that it was 
© the intention of us and our council, and is ſtill 
« ſo, that the ſaid letters of diſcharge formerly 
« granted to our couſin, by the name of Robert 
&« our couſin of Scotland, only, on receipt of the 
« foreſaid redemption money, ſhall be in all time 
coming, as valid as if our {aid couſin had been 
« {tiled king of Scotland, and ſhall have the ſame - 


— 
Lay 


noſt « effect, &c. witneſs, the king at Weſtminſter, 
n in „ 12th December. | | | 
.. Another argument, by which it may be e- 
eral vinced, that this inveſtiture of our king David II. 
| of pretended. to have been given by Edward of Eng- 
2 land to him, is not prior to 1355, may be taken 
#. 


from another charter, which ſhall be by and by 
| K 2 | ſhown, 
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ſown, to be alſo forged, but which is publiſhel 
by Hardwin and his partiſan Atwood, as genuin: 
of the ſame David; by which David is ſaid u 
have ſwore an oath of fidelity, before H 
lord Piercy of Alnwicke and Ralph Nevil lor 
Rabye, ambaſſadors for the king of England, in 
the following form: „ Moſt excellent lord Ed. 
« ward, king of England and France, I David 
king of Scotland become by theſe preſents liege 
SE vaſſal, to all purpoſes of life, members, and 
« earthly honour. I will bear true allegiance to 
« you, and to your beirs kings of England, as fu. 
«« perior lords of Scotland all my life, and live and 
« die with you, againſt all mortals. So help me 
«© God, and God's holy judgment. And I acknoy: 
&« ledge by theſe preſents, and I grant and oblige, 
that I, and my heirs and ſucceflors, kings 0 
« Scotland, to hold of you, and your heirs and 
«« ſucceflors for ever, by the foreſaid ſervices, 
oF «gps whatever relaxations, dil 
« charges, remiſſions, or other letters whatever, 
«« granted by the kings of England to the king 
“ of Scotland in the contrary. But this char: 
ter ſays, that it is given at the monaſtery of Cold- 
ingham ; but the letters patent of Edward of Eng. 
land, naming theſe ambaſſadors to take this oath, 
he ſays are dated 20th March, the foreſaid 26th 
year of the reign of his ſuperior lord ; which 
year correſponds to the year of the vulgar Chri- 
{tian æra 1352; and therefore, if it was a true 
charter, it muſt have been almoſt four years priot 
to the charter of Edward Baliol, by which he 
transferred all his right to the Scottiſh kingdom to 
Edward of England, for it is dated at Roxburgh, 
20th January, ano 1355, that is, according to the 
Roman computation 1356. To ſay the truth, 
Fs | | | allowance 
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allowance was granted in that foreſaid year 1352, 
to David Bruee by Edward of England to return 
to Scotland, that he might confer with his nobles 
about his redemption ; having in the mean time 
delivered hoſtages, that he ſhould again deliver 
himſelf into cuſtody, if the conditions propoſed 
were not agreed on. But it is plain from the 
public acts, nothing proceeded from this cenfe- 
rence: of David's with his nobles, inſomuch, that 
he returned to be again ſhut up in the tower of 
London, without doing any thing. - Which, ſince 
it is ſo, it is quite unjuſt to believe, that David 
would be of ſuch a mean, or of no ſoul at all, 
that he ſhould inthral himſelf and his ſubjects 
to the vaſſalage of the king of England; more e- 
ſpecially, if we add what we have ſaid before, 
that David, neither then, nor almoſt ever after 
was ſtiled king of Scotland by the Engliſh king. 
Yea, during all the time that theſe things were 
tranſacting, Edward Baliol the enemy of David 
and the rival of his crown, not only was conſtant- 
ly ſtiled king of Scots by the Engliſh king, but al- 
ſo a promiſe was again and again made to him, 
that nothing which was tranſacted with David 
ſhould turn to his prejudice. Since therefore, it 
manifeſtly appears, that this inſtrument of our 
king David's is plainly forged and fictitious ; it is 
agreeable to reaſon, that the reſt proceeding from 
that notable falſifier Hardwin, ſhould be eſteemed 
as duſt, that is, all of them forged. 

If any have a mind ſo hardened againſt truth, 
that theſe reaſons are not ſufficient to make him 
alter his ſentiments; but, in order to extort a con- 
feſſion from ſuch a one againſt his will: what we 
ſhall bring, in the third place, is the teſtimony 
of David himſelf, and of his ambaſſadors to the 

| | French 
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French-court, viz. of Robert Erſkine and Norman 
Leſly, which is to be found in the treaty betwixt 
John king of France and Charles the Dauphin, his 
{on on the one part, and Dayid king of Scotland, on 
the other part, entered into at Paris the 2gth 
June, 1359, in theſe words: * We Robert 
% and Norman, ſoreſaid, ſay, that our ſove- 
« reign lord, the king of Scotland, as well by 
« his letters, as by us, ſent by him for the pur. 
«« poſe, with his letters of credence to Monſieur 
ce the regent, above-mentioned, that it was cer- 
*f tain, how the king and kingdom of Scotland 
c of a long time has been haraſſed, agrieved, 
“ and damaged by the Engliſh, enemies of the 
4 kings and kingdoms of France and Scotland; 
« and our ſovereign lord the king had been ta- 
c ken in battle, and detained a long time priſoner 
c in England; out of which priſon he could eaſi- 
cc ly have liberated himſelf, and might have had 
c eaſy terms of peace, if he would have conſent- 
cc ed to renounce the confederacies and alliances, 
«© which ſubſiſt between the kings and kingdoms 
« of France and Scotland ; to which thing, he 
« would by no means conſent, and has treated 
“ only upon the deliverance of his own perſon 
« He.“ From theſe laſt words, it is clearer 
than the ſun-ſhine at noon-day, that our king 
David, during the whole time of his captivity, 
that is, from 1346 to 1357, did nothing againſt the 
faith of the ancient amity betwixt the French and 
Scots, but meant to tranſact with the Engliſh king 
only concerning the liberation of his own perſan ; 
both ef which would have been abſolutely falſe, ifhe 
had ſubmitted himſelf and his ſubjects to the ſlave- 
ry of the Engliſh : which if a tedious confinement 
| | I 
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in priſon could not extort; much leſs certainly, is 
it to be thought, that he could be induced to do it 
when at freedom and liberty. We have purſu- 
ed theſe things a little more prolixly, and more 
than perhaps was neceſſary, not only becauſe 
that they were ſlightly touched on by Anderſon, 
to whom they ſeemed of not ſo great conſe- 
quence; but alſo, at the ſame time, to refute 
Atwood, and to ſhow the uſe of genuine charters 
in detecting the frauds of forged ones. 


| XXXIV. 

But before I diſmiſs this matter, I cannot re- 
frain myſelf from expoſing yet another inſtance 
of the ignorance or rather impudence of Atwood, 
on the other ſide of the queſtion. For, as ke 
takes upon him to publiſh and defend forged 
charters for genuine ones; ſo he is not afraid, 
by the ſame arguments, to impeach genuine 
charters of fraud and impoſture, providing it 
ſerves his purpoſes. The charter of Robert 
Stewart of Scotland, earl of Strathern, after- 
wards Robert II. king of Scots, furniſhes a very 
remarkable proof of this. This charter is dated 


at Perth 12th January, 1364, that is, accord- 


ing to the Roman computation, 1365, which 
Louis Innes, principal of the Scots college at 
Paris, publiſhed from an original in the records 
of that college, in the year 1695, in order to vin- 
dicate the legitimacy of the royal line of the 
Stewarts, from the ſtain fixed on them by our 
hiſtorians. But Innes did not chooſe to publiſh 
this remarkable document till he got the opinion 
of the meſt ſkilful antiquarians, concerning the 
certainty and authenticity of it. Of theſe I ſhall on- 
ly mention a few, the chief of them were Euſebius 
Renaud 
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Renaud - hiſtoriographer royal, Stephen Baluz; 
royal profeſſor of cannon-law and ſuperintendant wiH 
of the Colbertine library, John Mabillon, Theo- 
dore Ruinarte, a benedictin monk, all of them 
very celebrated men, ſor their univerſal learnin 
and writings, which will alwaysremain in-eſteem; 25 
Who, to uſe their own words, aſſembling to- 
c gether 26th May 1694, having diligently in- 
15 fpected the before - mentioned charter exhibit- 
| | « ed to us by the ſame Louis Innes, we have = 
© «© examined it, and diſcufſed it with the great- 
c eſt care poſlible, we teſtify that it is ancient and 
| « genuine, written certainly in a character of 
cc letters of that time, and is liable to no ſuſpi- 
6 cion of forgery, that it is ſealed with two ſeals, 
e which we atteſt to be ancient and entire Cc.“ 
4 1 | Atwood has been, however, ſo bold as not only 
1 to doubt, but even openly to deny the authentici- 
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ty of this charter, ſupported by this famous and 
clear teſtimony; why, for no other reaſon, as 1 
Þ | believe, than becauſe it appears to oppoſe his ar- 
ZH guments; and he affirms, that it betrays evident 
2M marks of impoſture, being forged by the Jeſuits 
FH of the Scots college, or by ſome other monks of 
4 | ſome other order at Paris. And what manifeſt 
1 marks of impoſture does Atwood adduce ? theſe 
. 5 | four or five, 1920, That Robert II. though then 
| only ſtewart of Scotland, according to the royal 
cuſtom, uſed the plural number, and ſays,  * Our 
j *«« ſeal is appended to theſe preſents.” 240, That 
from an affectation of royal power, he ſubmits 
| | himſelf and his heirs in whatever dioces they live, 
to any biſhop whatever, who ſhall be choſen. 37:0, 
That though the viſcount Tarbat may have ſhown 
of what family Elizabeth More was, who is ſtiled 
wife of Robert II. in that chartcr, yet he has not 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered the conſanguinity or affinity which was 
an obſtacle to the contract of marriage betwixt 
them, in that charter. 4, That no payment nor 
demand ſupported by colour of law, are alledg- 
ed to be made, which might confirm the truth of 
the affair. $5fo, That in that charter, John the 
ſon of Robert, is ſtiled lord of Kyle, who, never- 
theleſs, fourteen years before, that is, in the year 
1350, according to lord viſcount Tarbat's calcula- 
tion, is deſigned earl of Carrick, in the charter of 
king David; but it never was found, that an earl 
ſubſcribing to a deed, ſhould be content to deſign 
himſelf by the title only of a barony. 

From theſe marks, (God willing) the moſt vain 
trifler dreams, he has found out the forgery of this 
charter; but, reader, I will make it appear, if 
you will beſtow a little attention, that there is 
nothing, as you will ſee, to be diſcovered in 
theſe, but the diſgraceful ignorance of the man, 
equalled only by his impudence. To underſtand 
this the better, I have thought proper to lay be- 
fore you a copy of the charter itſelf. 

To all who may ſee or hear this charter, Robert 
fleward of Scotland, earl of Stratherne, greeting. 
Siuce long ago it was ſpecially delegated to a venerable 

ather, lord William, by the grace of God, biſhop of 
Glaſgow, by apoſtolical letters; and as he granted diſ- 
penſation on the marriage, coutracted betwixt us and 
unquile Elizabeth More, while in life, notwithſtanding 
of the impediment of conſanguinity and affinity ſtand- 
ing in the way of the ſaid marriage contract, pro- 
viding we ſhould found one or two chapels, as the 
biſhop ſhould chooſe ; and the ſaid venerable father 


k weighing matters, duly diſpenſing to us on the foreſaid 
4 impediment, by the foreſaid authority, has injoined 
p ui, that a chaplanry ſhould be founded in the 
4 * church 
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church of Claſzow, at one of our altars; there, 
to enjoy yeariy, a penſion of ten merks ſter- 
ling, out of certain of our rents for ever; and 
zue have promiſed faithfully ſo to found the ſame 
chaplanry, within a certain time, now paſſed, 
then fixed on to us, by the ſaid biſhop. Know 
then, for the foreſaid cauſe, us to have given and 
grauted, and by this our preſent charter, to have 
confirmed for ever, for us and our heirs, to Cod, the 
bleſſed virgin, St Mungo, and for one chaplain, ce- 
ſebrating, and to celebrate for ever in the church of 
Glaſgow ; the foreſaid ten merks ſterling for ſuf: 
tenauce of the ſame chaplain, to be uplifted year- 
ly out of an annual rent of L. 40 ſterling, ariſing 
from the lands of Cars-abbet, within the ſherif- 
dom of Stryveline, and due to us and to our heirs, 
by the religious men, the abbot and convent of the 

monaſtery of Holyrood of Edinburgh, to have and 
to hold, and uplift yearly for ever to the ſuid chap- 
lain, for the time being, by the hands of the ſaid 
religious men, at the terms of Whitſunday and Mar- 
inmas in Winter, by equal portions, in free, pure, 
and perpetual alms, as freely, openly, fully, and ho- 
nourably, as any alms are granted, given, or enjoyed 
in any part through Scotland. And we for ever trans- 
fer, nevertheleſs, all right competent to us, by the 
charter of infeftinent of our ſovereign lord king 

Robert, our grandfather, of worthy memory, or th: 

obligation of the ſaid abbot and convent, or every o- 

ther evident, to compell the ſaids abbot and convent 
to payment of the ſuid annual rent of ten merks to 
the biſhop of Claſgom for the time, and to the chap- 
ter of Glaſgow, during the vacancy of the ſee, by 
this our perpetual charter; and we make, conſtitute, 
and ordain them, and each of them, ſo far the 
afſignees of ns and of our heirs. And if by chance 
19 may happen, which God forbid, that the ſaid ten 
| mevks 
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merks yearly, not be uplifted by the ſaid chaplain, 
as ſaid is, either becauſe, that the ſaids abbot and 
convent will not pay it, or cannot be compelled to 
the payment of the ſame, or becauſe, that we, or 
ſome of our heirs may hinder or obſtrudt the payment 
of the ſaid ten merks, againſt this our preſent infeft- 
ment and grant, or if we or they ſhall procurethe ſame 
to be impeded by us or by any other, privately, pub- 
licly, directly, or indirefly, we bind us and our heirs, 
by all our effefts moveable and immoveable, to pay 
the ſuid ten merks out of any other of our rents, 
wherever the biſhop of St Andrews, for the time, 
or his chapter, during the vacancy of the ſee, may 
think proper to chooſe, during the whole time that the 
payment of the ſaid ten merks, to be uplifted out of 
th: ſaid annual, rent may be diſcontinued ; ſubjec- 
ting us and our heirs to the juriſdiftion and coertion of 
the biſhop of Glaſgow and his official for the time, 
that they may compell us and our heirs by every Rind 
of church cenſure, to perfect all and ſundry the a- 

ove mentioned things, in caſe we or they fail 
(which God forbid) in any of the premiſes ; and, 
moreover, we and our heirs foreſaid, warrant, ac- 
quit, and forever defend this our donation and 
grant of the ſaid ten merks, to be uplifted, as fore- 
ſaid, out of he ſaid annual rent, to the ſaid biſhop, 
the church of Glaſgow, aud to the chaplain, = the 
time being, againſt all mortals. In witneſ5 where- 
of, our ſeal, together with the ſeal of John Stewart 
lord of Kyle, our eldeſt ſon and heir, is appended to 
theſe preſents, before theſe witneſſes, a venerable fa- 
ther Sir Robert, abbot of the monaſtery of Kylwynyne, 
and * ws Stewart our brother, Hugh de Eglin- 
toune, Thomas of Fauſide, knights, Pho Mercer, 
burges of Perth, John - Roſe, and John de Tay- 

4 | 
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ler, ſquires, and others. At Perth 12th: January, 
A. D. 1364. 
This is that memorable charter of Robert the 
ſteward, afterwards king of Scotland; whoſe 
authenticity, ſo many learned and famous men 
have confirmed with one unanimous conſent: 
now let us proceed to anſwer Atwood's objec- 
tions, or rather cavils againſt it. 
The firſt, which is objected to this charter, is 
the uſe made of the plural number, which plain- 
ly ſhows Atwood a ſtranger to the manner of theſe 
times, at leaſt to the Scottiſh cuſtoms. For altho' 
among the Engliſh, the cuſtom of applying the 
plural in place of the ſingular, very ſeldom may 
have obtained, nothing yet has been more fre- 
quent among the nobility of the firſt rank in Scot- 
land, from the time of Robert Bruce to this day. 
There are innumerable inſtances of this; but paſl- 
Ing over ſuch as are preſeryed in private charter- 
cheſts, (and not inſtancing thoſe which Atwood 
impudently argues to be forged,) I ſay, we ſhall 
produce to public view a few of our king David 
II's, (who was co-temporary with Robert Stew- 
art) and theſe from public acts which are entire- 
ly clear. The charters to be here mentioned by 
us, are of that kind called charters of confirma- 
tion, commonly called inſpeximus or vidimus, and 
which have the deed confirmed, verbatim, in- 
groſſed in the charter. 
Tſ{t, Is a confirmation of William earl of Su- 
therland, to his brother Nicolas, 17th October, 
of the king's reign 34, i. e. 1363. 
2d, Confirmation of a charter of Patrick de 
Dumbar, earl of March and Moray, made to 
Alexander de Richinton, 18th April, of the 
king's reign 35, J. e. 1365. 
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za, Confirmation of a charter of Thomas earl 
of Marr, made to Egon ſon of Fergus, ↄth Sep- 
tember, and of the reign 36; 6.62366 

Ach, Confirmation of a charter of Patrick de 
Dumbar, earl of March, granted to Thomas Pa- 
pedy, Toth February, of his reign 37, f. e. 1367. 

5th, Confirmation of a charter of Patrick of 
Dumbix, earl of March and Moray, made to the 
prior and convent of Coldingham, Auguſt, of 
his reign 38, 1. e. 1367. | ET 

6th, Confirmation of a charter of Thomas 
Stewart, earl of Angus and lord of Bonkyll, 
made to Andrew de Perkenton, 19th March, of 
his reign 39, i. e. 1369. Kan. 
7th, Confirmation of a charter - of Walter de 
Leſley, lord of Filarth, made to John of Ur- 
chard, 8th December, of his reign 39, 7. e. 1369. 
8th, Confirmation of a charter of Donald, earl 
of Lennox, made to Maurice of Buchanan, 26th 
January, of his reign the 41ſt year, 1371. 

Of theſe charters (in every one of which, 
theſe noble perſons mentioned, always aſſume the 
plural number, when ſpeaking of themſelves ſing- 
ly,) the firſt is more ancient than the charter of 
Robert Stewart, by one year and almoſt three 
months, the ſecond and third are both written in 
the ſame year, the fourth and fifth two years, the 
ſixth four years, the ſeventh almoſt five years, and 
laſtly, the eighth is ſix years later than that char- 
ter of Robert Stewart's. To this may be added, 
that Robert Stewart was of a higher rank than 
any of them, for he had been viceroy of Scot- 
land all the time that king David was priſoner in 
England, and was appointed to be heir to the 
crown by his grandfather Robert Bruce's teſta- 
ment, and by an act of the eſtates of the king- 
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dom, after David Bruce and his children. It is ma- n 
nifeſtly clear from theſe examples, that the uſe of 
the plural number for the ſingular was uſed at this 
time, not only by our kings but by our nobles; 
and fo far from condemning this charter of Robert 
Stewart as forged, for this reaſon, that on the 
contrary, if he had applied the ſingular number 
ſpeaking of himſelf, no flight ſuſpicion might x 
riſen from thence, concerning the authenticity of 
the charter ; ſince no one man of high rank in 
Scotland, fo far as I know, uſed at that time any 
thing but the plural number in their charters. 
Atwood's ſecond argument, by which he en- 
deavours to weaken the authority of this char- 
ter, does exhibit a remarkable Cbclrien of his 
ignorance, or more properly of his baſeneſs, and 
the little credit he deſerves; for, ſays he, the 
fraud appears from this, that * Robert, as if he 
* had been King, ſubjects himſelf and his heirs, 
in whatever dioces they ſhould happen to dwell, 
to the juriſdiction of whatever biſhop.“ But 
Atwood, of deſign, wickedly corrupts this paſl- 
age; for Robert does nor ſubject himſelf to the 
power of any biſhop whatever, but, according to 
the promiſe, by which he, in the beginning of the 
charter, teſtifies he was bound to Willi. m biſhop 
of Glaſgow, and ſubmits himſelf and his heirs 
to that biſhop, and him only, and to his ſucceſſors, 
or their official for the time being, that he might 
be compelled to the annual payment of the ten 
merks, granted to his. church by this charter ; and 
that, if neceſſary, by church cenſure. How guilty 
then is Atwood of prevarication, who from thele 
words of the charter, “ Subjecting us and our 
% heirs to the juriſdiction and «coertion of the 
5 biſhop of Glaſgow,” &c. to infer that Robert 
- ES Stewart 
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tewart meant to transfer himſelf from tlie juriſdic- 
ion of one biſhop to another, and as he pleaſed ? 
or there is no mention of any one biſhop in this 
harter but the biſhop alone of Glaſgow, as I have 
aid, to whoſe church that annual penſion, therein 
nentioned, was due by the preceding promiſe, in 
hoſe dioces many of the eſtates and poſſeſſions 
f Robert himſelf lay, ſuch as the earldom of 
arrick, lordſhip of Kyle, barony of Renfrew, 
nd the iſland of Bute ; but as to the clauſe itſell, 
very body the leaſt ſkilled in theſe matters 
nows, that nothing was more ſolemn in choſe 
ays, than that ſuch as granted lands, or other 
Ims to religious men and places, did ſubject them- 
elves to be chaſtiſed by the molt terrible eccleſi- 
ſtical cenſures, if they failed in the performance 
ff their promiſe. Nothing can be more abſurd, 
han to alledge that theſe words bore “ the ap- 
« pearance of affecting the ſovereignty by Ro- 
© bert Stewart before the time, for kings ne- 
er ſubjected themſelves to the cenſure of any bi- 
0p, except the biſhop of Rome; and that rare- 
, and only when they had buſineſs with foreign 
princes, in ſecuring their treaties and conven- 
ions. ö 

The third argument is unworthy of an an- 
wer; for what * of reaſoning, I pray you, is 
his, © That lord viſcount Tarbat had not been 
© able to diſcover by the narroweſt ſcrutiny, that 
* conſanguinity which was a bar to the marriage 
* of Robert to Elizabeth More; ergo it was null, 
and the marriage itſelf a fiction.“ For by this 
neans, and the le reaſoning, a man however 
doble, cr any other man, becauſe their origin may 
ave been concealed for 200 years, for that rea- 
on it muſt be held as ſpurious. In vain then do 
arned men labour in diſcuſſing theſe ancient mo- 
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numents, if every thing that is found written in 
them mult be deprived of credit, unleſs, forſooth, 
it be clear from extrinſic arguments, not only 
concerning the writts themſelves, but of every 
accidental circumſtance connected with them. 
4th, What Atwood objects to the charter in the 
ſourth place, plainly contradicts common ſenſe ; 
ſays he, There is no mention of payment or de- 
c mand fupported by law, of the ten merk 
6 granted for ſupport of the chaplain.” What 
payment or demand does this ſilly caviller mean! 
could any other payment of this money, or 
demand of it be made, than what is plainly 
ſignified by the words of tlie deed? Robert 
in it, jyomiſes to William biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, That he would found within a definite time, 
under a certain condition to be performed by the 
biſhop, one or two chapels within his church. Ro- 
bert acknowledges that the condition was per. 
ſormed, that the day of perſorming his promiſe 
was long paſſed; that he might therefore ex- 
cuſe what he had promiſed, by words or writing, 
he takes care to grant this charter, by which, he 
in the ſtricteſt manner, binds him and his heirs 
to pay yearly the ten merks ſterling, to the chap- 
lain who ſhould ſay maſs in the church, under the 
condition which the biſhop demanded ; (but At- 
wood may perhaps ſay, for what elſe, he can ſay, 
I do not fee, ** That Robert, now here in that 
c charter, ſays, that he was called upon to fulfi 
© the performance of his promiſe,” as if every 
thing, which preceded any bargain, ought to be 
narrated in it when reduced to writing. It is pro- 
bable, that Robert had been required by the bi- 
ſhop to found the chapel, and had indued it pro- 
perly, the time being long ago elapfed : the words 
of the deed ſeem to infinuate this pretty clearly; 
| but 
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but though this was wanting, it is ſufficient to re- 
fite the cavils of Atwood, to ſay that Robert, 
of his own accord, and induced by no other cauſe 
but his own promiſe, had fulfilled it as became an 
honeſt man, by granting this charter. | 
The fifth and laſt argument of Atwood, at 
firlt appearance ſeems to have ſome weight, viz, 
« That it appears ridiculous that he, who is de- 
« figaed earl of Carrick 1350, ſhould 14 years 
« ajter, in 1364, deſign himſelf by the plain title 
« of lord of Kyle, 4. e. by an inferior degree 
«© of honour.” Atwood here reſts upon a founda- 
tion altogether falſe ; for ſo far is this charter of 
David II. which viſcount Tarbat mentions, in 
which John, the eldeſt ſon of Robert Stewart is 
deſigned earl of Carrick, from being written in 
1350, that it was not written till the end of 1370, 
or beginning of 137, and is therefore poſterior 
to this charter of Robert, concerning which we 
are diſputing, no leſs than fix years. The typo- 
graphical error in the book written by viſcount 
Tarbat, afterwards earl of Cromarty, in which 
he vindicates the legitimacy of king Robert 
III. from the ſtain fixed on him by moſt of 
our hiſtorians, this error, I ſay, afforded a handle 
to Atwood's miſtake or rather fraud. In the 
earl of Cromarty's book, page 26, ſpeaking a- 
bout this charter of David II. he ſays, that it was 
written 17 years before the death of queen Eu- 
phan, the ſecond wife of Robert Stewart. This 
number 17, the careleſſneſs of the printer has 
changed to 37, as is eaſy in ſuch caſes ; the noble 
lord taw and amended that miſtake in another edi- 
tion of his book. Atwood, unleſs he intends to diſ- 
ſemble, has not been able by any means to catch hin 
in another part of the book, except in p. 24, where 
the carl of Cromarty ſays, that this deed of David's 
M Was 
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was granted in ſome. one of his laſt parliament. 


But as to the thing itſelf, I affirm to have ſeen this 
charter with my eyes in the public records, the 


laſt of all the acts of David II. and placed poſte. [] 
rior to 20 others of the 41ſt year of his reipn; of t] 
and therefore, I do aſſert, that it was written and and 
granted, as I have ſaid, in the 1370 or 13/1 0. exh 
the Chriſtian æra: for ſince it is dated at Edin. pk 

ror 


burgh, it could not for certain have been granted 
in the year 1350; for, from the 1346 to 1457, Da. que 
vid was priſoner in England, and ſurely he could don 


not in perſon hold any meeting of the eſtates of . 
parliament, during all that period, at Edinburgh, the 
From theſe things, I think it has been demon- on 
{trated, how frivolous, and of no import, all the Ge 


reaſonings of Atwood are againſt this precious ed 
charter of Robert II. But, that this matter, if He 


poſſible, may be yet more clear, there is a copy ha 
of this very charter in the excerpt from the larger ſuf 
regiſter of Glaſgow, written in the year 1556, ſe) 
as it teſtifies, at which time there had been no lit 
diſpute concerning the legitimacy of Robert 11], th 
as yet moved; which regiſter, Alexander Baillie, ul 


Eſq; of Caſtlecary, a man of good taſte, and 

while he lived, moſt ſtudious of the antiquities of 

his country, gifted to the advocates library. 
Therefore, Atwood, of conſequence, has been molt * 
unreaſonable to alledge, that this charter has the a 
appearance of being forged by the monks at Pa- bs 
ris. 

What has been ſaid, is ſufficient, concerning 
the Scottiſh charters, and the many advantages to 
be reaped from them, which makes up the firlt 
and principal part ef Mr Anderſon's perform- 
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IN the next place, a few things are to be ſaid 
of the ſeals of the kings of Scotland ; of which, 
and of ſome others, there are engravings or plates 
exhibited in Mr Anderſon's work. There is a 
particular part aſſigned for the reſt of the ſeals, 
from our James I. where the charters end, to 
queen Anne, during whoſe reign the two king- 
doms were happily united. There is no need for 
us to ſay much concerning the origin of ſeals and 
their antiquity, nor of the various ſorts of them, 
ancient and modern, ſince Theodore Hoppingius a 
German lawyer, John Mabillon a very celebrat- 
ed benedictine French monk, and John Michael 
Heinneccius inſpector of the diſtrict of Magdeburg, 
have treated principally of this ſubject. It will be 
ſufficient for our purpoſe, if premiſing ſlightly a 
few things belonging to this ſubject, we treat a 
little more diſtinctly concerning the firſt uſe of 
them among us, and the various methods of 
uſing them. $770 


- 


And, firſt of all, it is plain, that ſeals were in- 
vented that they might add credit and authority to 
tranſactions and writings; for, (as Mabillon's 
words are) “ The marks formed by the leading of 
the hand could eaſily be forged by others; there 
«© was engraven on ſeals, ſome mark or effigy 
* which could not be imitated, unleſs with great 
© trouble, by forgers; nor yet (as he immediate- 
* ly adds) were theſe ſeals exempt even from this 
Kind of forgery.” For the innumerable deeds 
ſealed by wicked men, with forged and ſtolen 
ſeals, almoſt in every age, confirm this. 
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XXXVII. | 

We are informed from the ſacred ſcripture, 
that the uſe of ſeals was very ancient; for when 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, chooſed to ſet the patri. 
arch Joſeph over his people, he is ſaid to haxe 
put the ring taken ſrom his own finger, on tie 
finger of Joleph ; but that was given not ſolely for 
ornament, but as a badge of authority: therefore 
Abraham Gorlzus, Theodore Hoppingius and others, 
and after them Mabillon, judge, that it is moſt prob- 
able, that this ring was a ſeal-ring; for the an. 
cients, as we ſhall immediately ſhow, uſed ring; 
for ſeals; and what confirms this opinion is, that 
there is expreſs mention in the book of Exodus 
of ſeals and engraven gems. Likewiſe we read 
about the ſealing- rings of Achab king of Samariz, 
and Ahaſuerus king of Perſia. From theſe eaſt. 
ern nations, the cuſtom of: ſealing all kind of in- 
ſtruments, public and private, was derived to the 
Greeks and Romans, and the Romans, at firſt, al- 
lowed only the judges, and ſuch as were of the 
equeſtrian order, to wear ſeals; afterwards, how: a 
ever, the uſe of them was promiſcuous both 
to men and women. Mabillon ſays, that this cuſ- 
tom paſſed from the Romans to the kings of tbe 
Franks, and then to the biſhops of that nation and 
other nobility, of which he adduces a famous do- 
cument of Childoric I. who began to reign in 
456 or 458, which is preſerved in the royal ca- 
binet. | ” 85 p: = 


a 5 XXXVIII. | 
Seals ſucceeded in the place of ſealing-rings. The 
reaſon of the introduction ſeems to have bcen, be- 
cauſe the firſt, as they were larger, exhibited = 
CR no racteri 
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raters of letters and men, and the repreſentation of 
other things more clearly and more diſtinctly than 
rings, which were only of ſuch a ſize as were 
proper for wearing on the fingers. For although 
the luxury of the Romans daily increaſing, they 
came to that pitch of folly in wearing them, that 
rings were changed at different ſeaſons of the 
year ; to which theſe following lines of Juvenal 
alludes.  * | at Sx Fete reg 


Ventilet æſtivum digitis ſudantibus aurum. 
Nec ſufferre queat majoris pondera gemmæ. 


Yet we muſt not imagine that theſe, even 
the biggeſt winter rings, to have been ſo big as 
the ſeals which kings and princes uſed afterwards. 
Indeed I believe ſeals at firſt were only public, 
and applied to confirm affairs of greater moment ; 
while the uſe of rings, in ſealing of letters, and 
other charters of lets conſequence, did not alto- 
gether go into diſuſe, But afterwards, when 
ſeals (as we have ſaid of rings,) which only were 
at firſt uſed by kings, judges, and other eminent 
men, became common to. perſons of inferior 
rank, and the promiſcuous uſe of them was prac · 
tiſed in all affairs conſigned to writing; no other 
diſtinction remained, but that ſeals of a larger or 
ſmaller ſize was applied, according to the nature of 
the buſineſs tranſacted, public or private, or rather 
according to the greater or leſs rank of the uſers. 


XXXIX. \ 

In the ancient ſealing-rings, the engraving was 
various and manifold, and according to each per- 
ſon's fancy. In the beginning, as Meur ſius obſerves, 
{imple letters were only engraven on them; ſoon 
thereafter, 


4 N 
rhereafter, the images of men, of brutes, and 
other things, began to be engraven. And at firſt, 
it Was done on the materials of which tlie ring 
was made, either of iron or .of gold, not upd 
; the precious ſtone, which the luxury of after-age 
: introduced. Such as incline to know more abay 
the marks and images, which were uſed to be 
inſeribed upon thefe ſeals of the ancients, may 
| conſult, if they pleaſe, John Kirchmax above d. 
f ted, who treats of this ſubject, accurately and 
; fully enough; but principally Abraham Gorlæus, 
who ſpent a great part of his eſtate in collecting 
5 together gems, ſeals, and others, from every 
quarter; and has publiſhed engravings of them in 


a book, which he calls, for that reaſon, Dadilid 
Theca; which James Cronovius republiſhed in 
the year 1695, much inlarged, with his explica- 
tions. But after the deſtruction of the Roman 
f empire, with which followed the loſs of arts and 
; learning, rings alſo, and ſeals, which came in 
, | their place, were diſtinguiſhed in nothing fo 
f much, as in the excellent art and neatneſs of 
| the family mark, and ſimplicity of the inſerip- 
* tions; for as they were made moſt part ſor uſe, 
3 not for ſhow, nothing was at firſt engraven, but the 
; plain name of the owners, ſometimes without any 
, thing elſe, often engraven round the images coarſe- 
ly ſtamped. Arts and learning reviving a little un- 
der Charles the preat, a little more elegance 
. ſhewed itſelf in theſe ſeals ; and not long after, 
E various _ ſwords, ſtandards, crowns, and 
13 other enſigns of ſupreme power and military re- 
nown were added; and at laſt, marks proper to 
each kingdom or family, came into uſe; which 
cuſtom yet remains. | | 

5 XI. 
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What relates to the different kinds or diviſions 
of ſeals, as Hoppingius deſeribes theſe at full 
length, it will be ſufficient for our purpoſe, to re- 
mark, That there was a greater and leſſer leal ; 
he firſt was denominated the authentic or common 
cal, the laſt, the ſecret or privy ſeal. The ule 

of the authentic, which we now call the great 
zal, was in public matters, ſuch as diplomas, which 
e commonly call charters, privileges, remiſſions, 
and the like : but the privy ſeal got its name from 
this, that it was uſed in. more ſecret affairs, for 
example, in epiſtles. Letters ſealed with this lait 
ſeal, were for moſt part hut; and ſuch as were 
ſcaled with the authentic ſeal, were open; thence 
diplomas, to which, this laſt was affixed, were 
uſed to be called jetter patent. Nor was the. 
privy ſeal uſed only in private buſineſs, but it was 
likewiſe uſed in public tranſactions, being put on 


so e back of the great ſeal ; for which reaſon it was 
- of Walled the counter ſeal, becauſe it uſed to be pur 
rip. BF" the oppoſite ſide of the great ſeal ; ſometimes, 
ae, . Dufreſne remarks, it is to be found hanging at 


he great ſeal; but Mabillon deſires us to notice, 

hat the counter ſeal, which is of equal ſize with 
he great ſeal, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the pri- 
yy {eal, as is the modern cuſtom. 


une 

Ince 

ter, . | 

and Seals of old uſed to be affixed to parchment or pa- 
re. er, then they were made pendent ; which kind was 
190 rſt uſed by the French king Louis VI. ſirnamed 1 
nich 70%, but ſeldom; but Mabillon ſays always by Louis 


II. his fon, and that he firſt brought in the cuſtom 
df the reverſe or counter ſeal; yet, before this time, 
| 1285 be 
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| he aſſerts, Thar ſome ſeals of biſhops, and other 
grandees of France, were pendent ; of which, he 
brings an example of the charter of Agnes, yi. 
dow of Henry I. to which he ſaw the ſeal of Phi. 
lip I. hanging, and he thinks that it Was in imita- 
tion of theſe, that William I. commonly called 
the conqueror, who was the firſt (as we ſhall ob- 
i ſerve afterwards) who brought over the uſe of 
i ſeals among the Engliſh, made uſe of fealy 
i hanging to the charters, and of counter ſeals; 
| of which, there is a remarkable document from 
{ Selden, who exhibits a charter with the fea! hang. 
1 ing at it, in his notes on Eadmerus's hiſtory of 
extraordinaries (Novorum), granted by that king 
to the monaſtery of Battie-abbey, ſo called from 
the victory obtained over Harold at it; on the 
foreſide of which, William, as duke of Normandy, 
is repreſented under the figure of a knight, arm- 
ed cap- a- pee, with this inſcription, By this, ac- 
& knowledge William for your patron ;*' on the re- 
verſe, the {ame perſon, as king of England, with 
a ſword in his right hand, and a globe, adorned 
with a croſs, in his left hand, with this ſuperſcrip- 
tion, „“ By this, you may confeſs this man for 
<« your king.“ The learned Hicze5 remarks, That | 
this ſame William uſed a ſeal, in that noble char: EI 
ter in the Cotton library, granted in the year of co 
the incarnation 1067, whereby theſe innumerable 0 
valuable gifts are granted to the church of Weſt⸗ 
minſter, to which is affixed the king's ſeal, with b) 
four columns of ſeals, of the moſt famous wit- th 
neſſes of rank; which ſeal of the king, it is more hi 
than probable, was pendent, as he ſays. 
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N one. 
wi We ſpeak here of the public ſeals ſtamped on 
his ax, all of which, as we have ſaid, were in uſe 
ta- o be affixed, before the 1 Ith century, ta paper or 
led » parchment, but afterwards, uſcd to be hung to 
obs em by a binging of ſilk, or of hemp, or of 
of parchment. Of old, at leaſt in the beginning of 
als ne gth century, the then. emperors of the eaſt, 
ls; and of the. weſt, alſo. the kings of the Franks, 
om and other kings, arnamented their charters and 
ng. erters aften with gold ſeals, and ſometimes 


with ſilver ſeals; but theſe were all hanging 
at the .charters, - which were written on both 
ſides, and were called by another name, bulls. 
Lead ſeals were very rarely uſed but by the 
popes, among whom alone the uſe, of ſuch ſeals 
remained for many centuries ; from whence their 
ac- ¶ charters got the peculiar name of b4//x ; . whereas, 
re- formerly, the, charters of kings and princes, and 
ith che ſeals with which they were ſealed, went un- 


ned der this common appellation. . 

rip- 233 | 

for | XLIII. | 
hat The uſe of ſeals was not introduced among the 


dar- Engliſh till later, not till the time of William the 
of conqueror ; for, before that; the kings of the An- 
able $0 Saxons, the biſhops, and other illuſtrious men, 
id no otherwiſe authenticate their charters, but 

vith by prefixing the ſign of the croſs to the names of 
vit- the witneſſes: for William, and the Normans, 
ore his followers, according to the teſtimony of In- 
gulphus, abbot of Croyland, Fixed the authen- 

Ul. WY © ticity of charters by the impreſſion of wax on 
* the ſeal of each, below the mark of three or 

four witneſſes preſent.” MHickes mentions a 

| N Charter 
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charter of Edward the confeſſor, which he had 
ſeen inthe archives of the church of Weſtminſter, 
yet extant, written in Saxon, and authenticate 
by the reyal ſeal appended ; but he owns, «Thy 
« ſealing of charters with pendent ſeals was nc 
ec in uſe among the Engliſh before the time of that 
« St Edward II.“ And he adds afterwards, «ly 
ce deed, the uſe of any ſeals whatever, were rar 
among the Anglo Saxons, whoſe kings, we 
cc read, ſometimes did authenticate their letter 
e with them; but, ſays he, I do not know one 
“ inſtance, that they uſed ſeals for ſealing char. 
« ters or diplomas.” The before-named vr. 
ter of the chartulary of Canterbury, although 
he ſays, that no ſeals of wax, but only marks 
the croſs are to be found in the ancient writing 
before the conqueſt ; yet, he excepts from thy 
number, ſome charters of king Canute, as being i 
foreigner and conqueror: but theſe Hic tes e. 
ſteems to be ſpurious, nor does he doubt, That 
« if they were examined, their forgery would be 
ie detected.” . eee ee 


KI. 
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In ancient times, beſides ſeals, the uſe of fub-. 
ribing charters by monograms or cyphers was 
ry frequent. A monogram is | 

name of any one, deſcribed by R 

latting of letters, ſo that almoſt | 
| . of the name are con- 
ined in it, as theſe in the margi , 
AROLVS, OTTO. Dufre/ze, 
abillen, Heinneccius, and the of- 


har n cited, author of the Chronicon 
vn. otuicenſe, prove from Plutarch, 
uph d from Symmachus, the cuſtom 
ks of f theſe cyphers to have, been very 
in: cient; they were firſt uſed in 
thu al-rings, afterwards on the coins 
gi the eaſtern empires, of which 
e. 


gany examples are to be met with 
he cypher of the name CHRIST preceded 


e inſcribed upon the imperial ſtandard by advice 
etained. From coins, cyphers paſſed 
a the reverſe of ſeals; from which 
gain they paſſed to charters them- 
Ives; which, cuſtom the kings of the 
ranks, from Charles the great to Phi- 
p III. retained ſucceſſively; beſides, 
bot to mention the Roman pontiffs and 


V. 


ther emperors, Dufreſue has publiſhed engra- 


ings of all of them that have come to his know- 
edge. Joannes Peringſkioldas informs us, that the 


Ao the collection of coins by Golzius, V. aillan- 
% Strada, Occo, Spanhemins, Bandurius, &c. 


e others in antiquity and dignity; which, if we 
re to believe Lactantius, Conſtantine ordered to 


rom heaven; which cuſtom, his ſucceſſors long 


N 2 * ancient 
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ancient kings of the Swevi and Goths made uſe 
of cyphers of this kind ; and Hickes remarks, that 
the Anglo Saxons ſometimes uſed them, and that 
elther the {imple mark of the croſs, of the ſtan, 
dard cypher of Chriſt, was always prefixed by 
them to their charters. 5 : 


„ N 

There are many things belonging to the ſub. 
ſtance of ſeals, ſuch as the colour of the war, 
their different ſhapes and ſizes, the devices, and 
the like, inſcribed on them; all which, ſince Hein. 
neccins and others have explained, we ful 
ſlightly touch upon, and run over their principal 
heads, as we haſten. to conclude the = 
I. It is probable, that in the moſt ancient 
times, yellow of dark coloured clay, in its natural 
colour, Was uſed for making the imprefſion of the 
ſeal upon ; next, the white colour was more the 
taſte, and commonly uſed by all princes of old; 
afterwards, it was only permitted to a few by pri 
vilege. The emperors of Conſtantinople, as wel 
as the Roman pontiffs in their brieves, frequenth 
uſed red wax, as approaching near to the purple, 
Sometimes, but very ſeldom, the emperors of the 

_ eaſt, but oftener the kings of the Franks, ufed it a 
ſo. The green colour, bordered moſt partly with 
yellow, obtained in the 14th century. They an- 
ciently made uſe alſo, frequently, of wax of diff 


rent colours, in Which one colour is on the ſeal, 2. 


nother colour on the counter ſeal. In very mach, 
the -innermoſt part of the ſeal or impreſſionds 
either of. red or green wax, the outer part likea 
mould of wax ſurrounds the former. In ſome ſeal, 
the one ſide is of red or green wax, the other of 
white or yellow; ſo that the border is- plain) 
V | | hes Wanting. 
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wanting. But, to return to ſeals of one colour; 
many changes were made on them, even by prin- 
ces of the fame nation, and by others at different 
times: for 1 moſtly uſed white Wax, 
which cuſtom, I think, was followed till the time 
of Charles I. and now with us, green wax is u- 
ſed in ſuch letters as We properly called charters ; 
in commifſons red wax; in remiſſions white wax 
is applied. At this day, the red colour of wax is 
for the moſt-part uſed by the emperors and prin- 
ces of Germany, as it is by the kings of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Poland. Among the kings 
of France, of old, the white wax, afterwards 
the red, then the green, was the faſhion ; at pre- 


ſent, every diploma there is ſealed with yellow 


WAX, g - 
2. As to the ſhape of the ſeals, thoſe that are 


round or oval, as the ſimpleſt are the moſt an- 


cient. The —_ of the Franks of the Mero-vin- 


gian line made uſe of ropnd feals, as is clear from 


engravings of them publiſhed by Mabillon and 


by others, while the kings of the race of Childe- 
rick preferred the oval figure ; but thoſe of the 
Carolo-vingian line, down to Charles the groſs, 


rather chooſed the oval figure, till he introduced 


again the round ſhape, which Arnulph and all the 


reſt of the German emperors conſtantly retained. 


8 ſeals, ſharp at both ends, are not ſo anci- 
ent . 


for they began to be uſed in the 12thcentury, 
and were eften uſed by biſhops, abbots, and other 
airchmen of rage dignity ; alſo, ſometimes 
women of hi 


ſhape of a heart, or of a ſhield; or of a leaf. The 


uſe of theſe, however, was not frequent among 


the nobility till -before the rath century; as — 
ve | eoats 
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N rank. There are ſome ſeals 
to de met with of a 2 figure, bearing the 
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coats armorial n to appear upon ſeals. The 
rareſpof all ſeals are thoſe of a ſquare ſhape, Which 
Heinneccius remarks, that one or two of the Popes 
made uſe of. The ſame Heinneccius mentions 
laſtly, a couple of hollow ſeals, which have the 
impreſſion in the middle of the round, very deep, 
bat the inſcription on the circumference raiſed; 
ſo that the whole ſeal ſeems like a broad plate. 
I myſelf remember to have ſeen ſome of this kind, 
At this day, among moſt nations, the plain and 
ſimple round ſhape of the ſeal is received in pu- 
blic deeds, and either the round or oval figure in 
private deeds, 

2. As to the ſize of the ſeal, this i is only to be 
obſerved, that in proceſs of time, it increaſed 
to a greater and greater ſize ; excepting gold 
ſeals, which the price of the meta] reſtrained 
within moderate bounds, The wax ſeals of the 
kings of the Franks, ſuch as the emperors Con- 
rad 1. and Henry I. as Heinneccius obſerves, do 
not exceed in ſize a German Florin, The ſeals 
of the three Othos meaſure almoſt three inches in 
diameter, thoſe of Conrad II. four inches, of Lo- 
tharius four and an half inches, of Otho IV. Henry 
VII. and William, five inches, of Rodulph I. al- 
moſt ſix inches, and the greateſt of them all, that of 
Frederic III. meaſures ſeven inches. The like 
difference obtained in the ſeals of kings, princes, 
biſhops, and others, of each of which it would 
be too tedious to define the ſize. ' But the ſize of 
ſeals towards the end of the 1 4th century, having 
been brought to the utmoſt, . by little 
and little, till they returned to the ſize which we 
now uſe at this day. 

4. We have treated 3 above of the vari- 
ous figures uſed to be marked upon the ſeals of 

7 the 
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the ancients, we ſhall proceed to a few others, 
when we come to deſcribe the Scottiſh ſeals. 
Whoever deſires to have a full and diftin&t know- 
ledge of thoſe things, we remit them to the often 
cited Heinneccius, Mabillon, and the author of the 
Chronicon Gotwicenſe. | 


XLVI. © 

It remains, to add ſomewhat concerning the dif- 
ferent frauds committed by forgers upon ſeals as 
well as upon charters. The induſtrious Heinnecci- 
v5 remarks, that there were ſix ways whereby a 
forgery or miſtake may be committed in theſe, 
and illuſtrates them by examples. For, ſays 
« he, either falſe ſeals are appended to forged 
« charters; or falſe ſeals are appended to ge- 
© nuine ones; or true ſeals are appended to for- 
« pged deeds; or the charter is ſo artfully cut, as if 


the ſeals had dropped from it, when there ne- 


« yer really has been any ſuch at it; or the ſeals 
« are ſtamped on the back of the deeds; or laſtly, 
« the ſeals themſelves are inverted.” The in- 
duſtry ef learned men have detected and condemn- 


ed the greateſt part of the firſt kind, in this and 
the preceding century ; among which is that for- 


ged one of our Malcolm III. concerning which we 
treated above, both the - deed itſelf and the ſeal 
appended to it. The forgery of the ſecond kind 
is more rare, and chiefly applied, when the ge- 
nuine ſeals were mnch worn or had dropped a- 
way from the charters ; of which cheat Mabillon 
gives ſome inſtances. Of the third kind, none is 


better known than that infamous and moſt wick- 


ed one, by which Phelim o' Neil, an Iriſhman, 
would have made it to have been believed, that 
that moſt horrid maſſacre, deteſted by the more 
moderate papiſts, was perpetrated on the Iriſh 

| proteſtants 
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| in the year 1641, by the authority of 

ng Charles I. of Great Britain; for he procured 
2 (Al, taken from another charter of the king's, 
and fixed it to a new inſtrument made up by him- 
ſelf ; by which that beſt and moſt merciful af 
princes is pretended to have 4455 orders for that 
horrid villainy. Phelim himſelf, brought to 11 
and condemned to death, confelled it before & 
veral witneſſes; ſo that it is moſt ſurprizing, there 
ſhould be fame, who harbour ſuch an hatred a 
gainſt the memory of that good king, that they 
bluſh not to publiſh and defend this charter a 
true and genuine. I ſuperſede to talk of other 
kinds of frauds and miitakes committed in the af 
fair of ſeals, ſince there is not ſo great wicked 
neſs in a. The two laſt articles mentioned 
by Heinneccius, perhaps, owe their origin to ig: 
norance and careleſſneſs. But above all, Hein. 
neccius deſerves to be conſulted, concerning the 
ted. how the forgery of ſeals may be detec 
x 
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Having premiſed theſe things, concern ing he 
origin and different uſe of ſeals among different 
nations, we muſt next ſubjoin ſomething con- 
cerning the practice of our . nation in this mat- 
ter. 

And firſt, it is very probable, that before the 
time of Malcolm HI. called Canmore, we had not 
the uſe of ſeals, at leaſt in ſealing public charters; 
that therefore, the kings, and other great men in 
Scotland, who lived prior to his time, followed 
the ex ample of their neighbours the Anglo Sax: 
ons, and that they no otherwiſe confirmed the 
a of their charters, but by m 
the 
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fie narnes of witneſſes who were preſent at the- 
ranſaction; to which names, the ſign of the 
croſs was prefixed, What makes me believe 
his, is, that the charter of our king Duncan II. 


ne fon and ſucceſſor of that ſame Malcolm, 
bay vhichis tobe ſeen, number firſt, of Mr Anderſon's 
= ollection, wherein the name of Duncan himſelf, 
e. 


and of the witneſſes aſſiſting, are ſubjoined, with 
, croſs prefixed to each of their names, in man- 

ner above-mentioned : beſides, Duncan's ſeal is 
aded; but it is done in imitation of William the 
orman, who firſt, as we have ſhown, brought 
in the uſe of ſeals among the Engliſh ; and often, 
or the greater authenticity, joined both . cuſtoms 


eds together, to wit, of writing the names of wit- 
ned neſſes below, and likewiſe of appending the ſeal. 
5 WW hich practice, although his immediate ſucceſſors 
* William II. Henry I. and Stephen, ſeldom adop- 


ted; by little and little, however, it was recei- 
ved among the Engliſh, and the cuſtom of writing 
the names of the witneſſes below, was laid aſide; 


ſufficient to the validity of their charters. In 
affairs of greater moment, witneſſes were adhibi- 
ted; but their names were not, as formerly, 
ON written below, but uſed to be inſerted in the in- 
Nate itrument itſelf, towards the end of it: which 
practice was brought from the Engliſh to us, 
the which all our kings, from Duncan II. obſerve 
Not to this day. | 
ers Secondly, It is to be obſerved, that Alexander I. 
nu mtroduced, firſt of all our kings, the uſe of 
the reverſe or counter ſeal; for, before that, 
dax. Duncan II. and his brother Edgar were content 
with a ſingle ſeal, with an impreſſion on one fide 


tung only. It can ſcarcely be doubted, Yhat a ſmall 


ſea], or what they called the ſecret or privy ſeal, 
| | | was 


they eſteemed the appending of the ſeal to be 
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was made uſe of iff ſuch epiſtles, and other wr. 
tings as were of a private nature. But I never hay, "7 


found, that it ever was adhibited together with of a 
the greater ſeal; which yet was the form, in thoſe i" * 
times, among the kings of France, as well as e 
earls of Flanders; for in every charter which I haye 
ſeen of theſe kings, the fore-part, as well as the re. adc 
_ verſe, are of the ſame bigneſs. As to what pertain, 
to the nobility of Scotland, the kings ſons and heir, uy 
it is probable, that they, in theſe ancient times, ne, 
ver apphed but a ſingle ſeal, without the ſecret ſeal 
or counter ſeal; for this reaſon, that the charter, n 
of David I. while he was earl, and alſo of prince 
Henry his ſon and heir, and of David earl d 
Huntington, the grand-child of David I. are only ty 
be ſeen authenticated with one ſeal. To the ſeal,in- 
deed, of Coſpatrick younger, earl of Dunbar, there ; 
is another leſſer ſeal added on the back; but that - 
is not the ſeal of Coſpatrick himſelf, but of Roben 
biſhop of St Andrews, within whoſe dioceſe the 
church of Erderham, confirmed to the monks of 
Durham, was ſituated. In the century immediate- 
ly following, among the ſeals of the nobility of 
Scotland, appended to that famous letter, written 
to the pope in the year 1320, the ſeal, only, d 
Duncan earl of Fife is double, or marked with an 
impreſſion on both ſides ; the ſealsof the reſt f 
the earls and barons are ſingle. 
. Thirdly, it may be remarked, that Edgi 
was the firſt of the kings of Scotland, who is 
exhibited on his. ſeal, remarkable by his royal 
_ dreſs, and other enſigns of ſupreme power: for 
Duncan Il. who preceded him, is repreſented 
as a knight ſitting on a horſe, having his head 
covered with a helmet, a ftandard in his raght 
hand, in his left, holding a ſhield, (which fort 
Was long after kept in counter ſeals, and uſed bj 


illuſtrious 


„ 
luſtrious men of an inferior rank, who made uſe 
of a ſingle ſeal) but, that he might ſhow, that he 
was truly king, poſſeſſed of ſovereign and in- 


eependent authority, cauſed himſelf to be repre- 
*. — on his ſeal, Ming on a throne of digſelty, 


adorned with a crown, a ſceptre in his right, 
nd bearing a ſword in his left. From hence, by 


5 the bye, eſpecially from the inſcription. round 
1 ce ſeal, in theſe words, IMAGO EDGARI 
co TORUM BASILEI1,; Anderſon, a- 


mong other arguments, rightly argues, that tlie 
above-mentioned charter of Edgar's is a forgery, 
by which he is pretended to acknowledge himſelf 


, z vaſſal of William II. of England. But Edgar 
fin eems to have learned this practice, of repreſent- 
her ing theſe badges of ſupreme power upon his 


eals, from the kings of England, William I. or 
II.; or, rather may be ſaid to have done it, af- 
er the example of his grand-uncle Edward the 
confeſſor, who has both theſe enligns of ſupreme 
ower repreſented on his ſeals, belides the title 


uy of BASILEI inſcribed. Mabillon and the author of 
* he Chronicon Gotwicenſe, notice, that the empe- 
of ors of Germany, and the ug of the Franks, re- 
eived this cuſtom from the Byzantine emperors, 


among whom it had, a little before, been intro- 
duced : among the firſt of theſe were Henry 1. 
then Henry II. who exhibited themſelves on 


85 their ſeals, at full length, ſitting on a throne. 
yal The former kings and emperors, who only uſed 


rings for ſeals, ſeldom engraved any thing elſe 
on theſe but their head, either bare or adorned. 
with laurel; afterwards, their picture or image, to 
the length of their breaſt. Charles the groſs added 
the ſhield and ſtandard. Conrad I. among the 
Germans, and Louis d' Outremere among the 
French, firſt introduced the crown on the ſeals. 
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They and their ſucceſſors, to that Henry Ill. 
of whom we have ſpoke, are ſtamped half lengy 
upon their ſeals, except Otho III. who is ſome- 
times repreſented ſtanding at full length. More. 
over, Otho I. introduced the cuſtom of repreſent. 
ing them holding the imperial apple, or, as it i 
called, the globe in the leſt hand; whom the ki 
of France, England, Scotland, and other Europe. 
an princes imitated. ; ns 
Fourthly, Itis worth notice, that although all the 
kings of Scotland, from Edgar to James VI, are 
repreſented on the fore-part of the ſeal, ſitting a 
a throne of majeſty ; yet they did not make uſe 
always of the ſame enſigns, nor theſe placed the 
fame way: for Alexander I. ſubſtituted a ford 
in place of the ſceptre, which Edgar bore in hi 
right hand, and bears an apple or globe, adornei 
with a croſs, in his left, with which his immediate 
ſucceſſors David I. Malcolm IV. William, and 
Alexander II. are repreſented. But Alexander 
III. and John Baliol ſeem again to hold the ſcep- 
tre in their right hand ; and the laſt, to put the 
ſceptre in the palm of his leſt hand; and the for 
mer, to handle the gem of a chain hanging from 
his neck. . Robert Bruce is beheld with a ſceptre 
in his right and a globe in his left. David hi 
ſon, as alſo Robert II. and III. and all the James's, 
except james VI. and VII, are ſeen bearing a 
ſceptre in their right, with their left laid on thei 
breaſt. Edward Baliol is repreſented holding: 
ſceptre in his right, and laying his left hand on 
the globe. The ſeals of queen. Mary, repreſent | 
her, while ſhe was unmarried, bearing a ſceptre 
in her right, and her left hand upon her breaſt; | 
after ſhe was married, and when a widow, hold 
ing a ſceptre with both her hands, but of a diſſe- 
SO 1 5 rem 
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rent kind. All theſe kings are repreſented on 
me reverſe or counter ſeal, in the dreſs of a 
knight; but, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards, in 
diferent forms. Laſtly, James VI. and his ſuc- 
ceſſors kings of Great Britain to this day, chang- 
ed that figure of a knight on horſe-back, on the. 
reverſe of the ſeal, to the cuſtom of exprefling 
the arms of the-three kingdoms upon the counter 
leak. Sh « | | 
. Fiſthly, It is to be obſerved, that all the kings 
of Scotland, after Duncan II. are repreſented: 
wearing the crown on their head, except Wil- 
liam and Alexander II.; for the former is beheld 
with his head bare, - the latter with a cape on his 
head ; but the crown, which is ſeen placed on 
the heads of the reſt, riſes imo three tops or rays, 
the middle one has the appearance of an entire 
lily, that on the right and leſt of half a lily; the 
crown is open on every one of them till queen 
Mary, who is the firſt beheld with her head a- 
dorned with a cloſe crown. We ſhall afterwards. 
obſerve, that James II. is repreſented dreſſed 
with a crown, having the upper part cloſe ;. 


though his ſucceſſors James III. and IV. ſometimes 


James V. uſe the open crown in their coins, and 
always on their ſeals. . Louis XII. firſt brought 
in the cuſtom of bearing the cloſe crown, and 
Edward IV. among the Engliſh. Its uſe is much 
more ancient among the emperors of Germany, 
though ſometimes laid aſide for a time. 

Sixthly, The thrones, on which our kings are 
repreſented ſitting, firſt, as they are leſs in ſize, 
differing nothing from common ſtools ; ſo they 
are coarſe and without ornament. They began 
afterwards to be more and more ſplendid; ſo 
that, if they did not excel, they, at leaſt, ſeem-. 
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ed to equal thoſe of their neighbours, not only ill ** 
— the variety, ornaments, and figures, but in 
the elegance of workmanſhip ; nor do our king 

appear lefs conſpicuous as to the royal dreſs, viz. 
The eloak, gown, veſt, and the reſt of the 
clothing, in which they rival their neighbours; 
but, as theſe may be better underſtood by ocu- 
lar inſpection, than by any deſcription, I paſs 
them over. 8 8885 n . 
Seventhly, To proceed to the figure inſcribed 
upon the counter ſeals; the firſt obſervation that 
occurs is, that all our kings, from Alexander J. 
to James VI. are ſhown mounted on horſe- back, 
and ornamented with military arms; but the 
former, Alexander I. David I. Malcolm IV. and 
William, brandiſhing a lance or ſpear, adorned 
with a ſtandard, the reſt a ſword, drawn ; but all 
of them holding a ſhield on their left arm; all 
of them armed cap-a-pied, that is, with a coat of 
mail on' their body, and a ſhield on their head, 
except William, who has a veſt over his coat of 
mail, which may alſo be ſeen in the armour of 
Alexander II. and other kings. We obſerve 
various forms of theſe coats of mail on the 
ſeals of our kings, according to the cuſtom of the 
ancients; for Alexander I. David I. Malcolm IV. 
wear a coat of mail of plates of iron, ſome of 6 
them overlapping one another like fiſh ſcales ; o- 40 
thers, again, as Alexander I. and III. likewiſe 0 
Robert Bruce, and both the Baliols, and, if I am 
not miſtaken, David II. are clothed with a coat 0 
of mail, compoſed of ſmall rings reſembling a tir- 0 
les, linked together like a chain; in others, as in 6 
Duncan II. Robert II. and III. Cc. the armour 
conſiſts of different pieces, for the arms, breaſt, R 
back, and thighs; in ſome, as in theſe. of — 
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Baliol, the legs are repreſented . guarded with 
theſe ſmall iron rings; others appear with moſt 
part of their legs and feet bare; others the great- 
er part of their thighs bare, or covered with 
boots or ſome other thing, ſome with, and ſome 
without ſpurs.  _ | . 
Eightly, I proceed to the trappings and other 
ornaments of the horſes, which are engraven 
upon the ſeals; in theſe, indeed, one may ob- 
ſerve the wonderful] modeſty and ſimplicity of 
ancient times, compared with the pomp and 
magnificence of the modern ſeals; for, among 
the moſt ancient, as of the firſt earls of Flan- 
ders, remarked by Oliver Uredius, Sometimes 
« neither the bridles are to be ſeen on the horſes, 
« nor ſaddles, nor ſtirrups, which were unknown 
« to the Romans, ſo that they had no name for 
« them, called now by a modern Latin word /ta- 
« pedes; for (adds he) anciently they eſteemed 
« it genteel to leap upon a horſe, and manage 
© him by taking hold of the mane.” During 
theſe times, ſaddles were very ſimple, and diffe- 
rent in nothing from a cuſhion, unleſs that ſome- 
times ſeveral taſſels with nobs (which is the cuſ- 
tom now) hung down along the ſides of the horſe 
for ornament and elegance. Saddles (as Henecci- 
us obſerves) were not © bound to the horſe, as 
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£ is now the faſhion, by bringing a girth un- 
11 4 der the horſe's belly, but with a ſtrap paſſ- 
85 « ing croſs the counter of the horſe, or by a 


© breaſt-leather, ſo that it could not fall off; and 
© they adorned this breaſt- ſtrap, as a chief orna- 
e ment to the horſe, with many trappings, bells, 
and knobs,” Breechings, afterwards, were 
added, which anciently came from the ſaddle over 
the buttocks of the horſe, ſuch as we _—— 
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horſes which we yoke to carts, but not on thoſb 
yoked to machines, in which we are carried; 
this is to be ſeen in the feal of our Duncan Il. 
which, it is a wonder, is wanting in thoſe of the 
following ſeals, down to Alexander III. nor is it 
to be ſeen in the ſeals of the kings of England 
before Henry III. or of the earls of Flanders be. 
fore Baldwin, afterwards emperor of Conſtanti: 
nople. From that time, kings and princes ſhowed 
great ſplendour in capariſoning their horſes, ſo 
that they covered not only the hind-parts, but 
likewiſe the fore-parts of the horſe with houſings 
and faddle-cloths, beautifully embroidered with 
different colours, ſo that nothing was to be ſeen but 
the neck of the horſe, ſometimes only the head and 
ears. Beſides theſe exterior coverings of hdrſes 
calculated only for ſhow, they alſo covered over 
the whole body of the riding horſes, ſuch of theni 
as were denominated great horſes,.or wat horſes, 


with a coat of mail, interwoven with theſe iron Put 
rings, ſewed together with thread, to protect and 
them from the ſtrokes of weapons: the exact But 
repreſentation of each of theſe, they took care he 
to have engraven on their ſeals. x an 
Ninthly, Among the ornaments uſed to be . 
ſtamped on the ſeals, the family coat of arms held 55 


the principal place; William was the firſt of our 
kings who uſed them, or his ſon Alexander II.; e 
the foregoing kings are repreſented carrying 
fields in their left hand, but theſe plain, marked 


with no certain ſymbol or emblem to diſtinguiſh ny 
them from the kings of 'other nations: from 4 


which it is moſt certain, that the uſe of enſigns 
of this fort, was much more modern among us than H. 
is gommonly believed; ncither ought the autho- 
rity of John Fordun, or of Hector Boece, . a 
| other 


Kang 
tier of our authors, to ſtumble us, who give a red 
lion on a ſhield, (argent) as the coat of arms of the 
kingdom, and which king Achaius ſurrounded 
ith a double treſſure of "lilies, in memory of the 
league entered into betwixt him and Charles the 
great. And the ſame authors relate, that the like 
cuſtom was conſtantly. obſerved by all the kings 


ost 
ied ; 
n Ul. 
* the 
is it 


land 


— of Scotland Pa gow for, in this, our hiſto- 
wed rians have uſed the fame freedom as the writers 
” f the neighbouring nations, France, England, 
ber Spain, and others have done; by which they might 
ings render the origin of their ſeveral nations more 
vin ancient and more auguſt, and make up coats-ar- 
bur moral for their kings, many centuries before the 
and Wc of them was at all known in the world; as has 
le: been long ago ſettled by the ſcience of heraldry. 
wer lt is without controverſy, that coats of arms, 


taken in a more extenſive ſignification of chat 


hen 
"I, word, for figures of animals and other things, 
ror put on ſtandards and ſhields, is very ancient, 


teck and co-eval almoſt with the beginning of kingdoms. 
ca But theſe were of a very different kind from 
are he other, and deſtined for a” different purpoſe; 

| the former were certain and fixed, the latter 

de MY vague and changeable, according to the ſancy of 
eld WM thoſe that made uſe of them. The principal uſe of 
our the one was, to diſtinguiſh families in the time of 
l.; peace; the other to diſtinguiſh friends from foes 
ing in time of battle, and the different bodies of men 
ef in armies, the one from the other. From the ſimili- 


nir fide, however, of theſe enſigns, no doubt, theſe 


on laſt, commonly called arms, and which the 
gns French ſignificantly call armorials, drew their ori- 
han Ein; others derive them from the time of the expe- 
ho- ditions into the Holy Land, commonly called Croi- 
and des; others, again, derive them from combats, 
her wy * called 
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called by a barbarous name fourneaments, The 
former of theſe opinions, Spelman, Camden, Selden, 
Shefferus, and many others, deſend: Meneftre, 
French author, very learned in antiquities, chiefly 
in heraldry, rather inclines to the latter. Hoy. 
ever this be, it is agreed on by all writers on thi 
ſubject, that theſe coats of arms, fixed and here. 
tary as they are now uſed among almoſt all the 
European nations, had their beginning no earlier 
than the eleventh century. What puts the mat. 
ter beyond controverſy is, that the moſt ancient 
marble ſepulchral-monuments of princes and noble. 
men, their ſeals, coins, nor buildings, have not any 
ſuch- enſigns carved on them before that age. Ty 
confirm this by examples, Louis VII. ſirnamed the 
Younger, who began to reign in the year 1136, 
firſt uſed the lily, but only a ſingle one, on his 
ſeals ; which practice, his ſon Philip Auguſt 
and his great-grandſon Louis IX. followed; but 
Louis VIII. the ſon of Philip Auguſtus, though be 
ſometimes has only a ſingle lily on his counter ſea, 
yet he often bears many of them, without any cer. 
tain number ; which cuſtom was continued by al 
his ſucceſſors (except Louis IX.) down to Charls 
VI. who firſt reduced their number to three, 4. 
mong the Engliſh, Richard I. co- temporary with 
our William, was the firſt who has a lion painted 
on his ſeal; the ſame prince, when he returned 
from the Holy Land, ſubſtituted a new ſeal, upon 
which was engraven three lions; but this enſig 
does not ſeem-to have been then fixed and proper 
to the Engliſh ; for Matthew Paris, an author d 
theſe times, writes, that three leopards, paſſant, 
not lions, were conferred upon Henry III. th 
nephew of Richard, by the emperor Frederic 

II. about the year 1234: and the ſame conjecture 
EE LETS, + | 5 a I! 


| E 
„to be made concerning the ſez} of Robert de 
riſo, ear] of Flanders, in the year 1072, on 


re, 4 hich, Oliver Uredius repreſents a lion rampart , 
iel) nickt coat of arms or badge, may be concluded; was 
1 umed by fancy, not as hereditary; from thence, 
5 


Philippus Elſatius firſt reſumed that which had 


red. een laid aſide by five of his predeceſſors, about 
1 the he year 1163. With reſpect to the kings of the 
Ther wevi, Magnus Sadula was the firſt, on whoſe 
mat. 


al, Schefferus perceived the arms of that king- 
lom, viz. three crowns engraven on one in the 
rear 1275, on another, in 1248. Laſtly, According 
o the teſtimony of Heinneccius, Ludovicus Bava- 
s was the firſt of the weſtern emperors who 
raamented his ſeals with the eagle, about the 


Oble. 


%% car 1314; Sigiſmund of the two eagles, which 

n tis ere placed on each fide of the throne, made one; 
uſtvs, nd o the double eagle. The cuſtom of ſtamp- 

; but g the coats of arms on coins prevailed much lat- 
gl he r, that is, not till the 1 4th or 15th century, as 
ſeal e ſhall hereafter ſhow, When we come to treat 
n the ſubject of coins; in which age, ſymbols 
bia ere borrowed from flowers, as the roſe by the- 
wy ings yo England, and the thiſtle by the kings of 
+ WWcotland. | * | 

an But before I diſiniſs this ſubject of ſeals, I can- 
125 ot paſs over in ſilence, that very ſtrong proof 


hich the above-mentioned ſeal of our Alexander 
I. or rather, if we may credit Mr Niſbet, of 
Villiam his father, does afford of the antiquity of 


rp" e league betwixt Scotland and France; for, 
nor d at can that double order of lilies put round the 
A * mean, unleſs, that = memory of that an- 
Th ent ſriendſhip, then ſubſiſting betwixt both na- 


ions, might be tranſmitted to poſterity by this 
double ſymbol; thæ one adopt d long before by the 
| P 2 ) French, 


L 1x6. 1 
French, the other then firſt aſſumed by the Scar, 
for their royal enſigns. 

And theſe are the principal things which we 
had to ſay about the ſeals of our nation: if there 
be any other thing more particularly worth notice, 
we ſhall touch on them in the. index of the char. 
ters and ſeals, ſo far as they ſeem neceſſary. 


XLVIII. 

We now come to the laſt part of Mr Ander. 
ſon's performance; in which, ſuch of the Scottif 
coins as are remarkable, at leaſt, for their yz 
riety, are elegantly engraved ; to which is add. 
ed, as connected with coins, ſome heroic. ſym- 
bols of our kings, allo engraved, to complete the 
work. Theſe laſt, as they are deſigned, principal 
ly, to convey to the mind ſome moral precepts, by 
ſome beautiful and cunning emblems, we ſhall end 
the ſubje&t{by making a recapitulation of them, 
But, as the, firſt of theſe afford no ſmall aſſiſtance 
for illuſtrating hiſtory, and the different manner; 
of nations, they deſerve a more full explication; 
for, to' ufe the words of the marquis de Freher, 
„That money as not only a moſt uſeful engine i 
« human ſociety, but is alſo not among the leaf 
«« marks of ſovereignty; for, in all ages, i 
has belonged to princes to uſe that method d 
«« publiſhing their name and repreſentation, and 
have always kept the management of this ar: 
„ ticle, as ſacred in the ſtate, above all others. 
The practice among the Romans can never bee. 
nough commended in this matter, who had regard 
not only to the conveniency of commerce, but, h 
zheir coins, they intended to preſerve the memo- 
ry of their exploits, by various inſcriptions and rt 
preſentations. Bnt fince that time; the prima 
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ry uſe of coining money has been only retained, 
neglecting the other, as only ſecondary, yet there 
are many things which a {killful enquirer will find 
out, worthy to be known, from the coins of theſe 
later ages, and not a little conducing to. elucidate 
hiſtory. No one will expect from us an anxious 
diſquiſition and long deduction on coins, or of the 
diferent excellencies and uſe of them. This 
ſubject has long ago been handled by ſo many very 
learned men, that the conſciouſneſs of our want of 
ſufficient knowledge of the ſubject, added to the 
reſpect we have for our readers, whom we are af- 
fraid to tire by too much prolixity, forbid us to 
dwell upon. It is enough for us to explain in ge- 
neral, and in as few words as we can, whatever 
has occurred, concerning, the affair of coinage 
among the Scots, which we have undertaken to 
treat of only in this place. 


XLIX. 

The firſt thing that falls to be conſidered in the 
Scottiſh coins; is their origin and antiquity ; and 
here we mult confeſs, that the uſe of coin was re- 
ceived much later among us, than among our neigh- 
bouring nations of the Saxons, Franks, Germans, 
andothers. What almoſt perſuades us, among other 
things, of this, is, that ſuch as have treated about the 
coins of theſe nations, ſhow many of them ſtruck 
by their kings in the moſt ancient rimes, that is, in 
the 6th, 7th, and ſome even in the 5th century 
aſter the Chriſtian æra; whereas, none are to 
be found among us, ſtruck before Alexander I. 's 
time, who began to reign in the year 1107. It 
might indeed happen, that the money coined by 
our former kings, were either conſumed by uſing, or 
by ruſt, or buried under ground; and ſo have uever 
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appeared. But, that theſe are very few, and not more 
ancient than the age of that Alexander I. appears 
pretty plain from this, that tho? very many Roman, 
and other ancient coins, of other nations, are dug up 
in different places, yet no ſuch chance or occaſion 
ever diſcovered any Scots coins, older than thoſe 
which we mentioned; ſo that, I am apt to believe, 
in that anTient and rude age, the northern inliabi- 
tants of this iſland, ſituated in the outmoſt extre- 
mities of the world, and far from any place where 
the Romans had introduced luxury by conqueſt, 
and for that reaſon, paſſing their lives in ſobriety, 
after the manner of the firſt inhabitants of the 
world, were ignorant of, or eſteemed money 
very little, which had- ſo captivated the eyes of 
the reſt of the world ; but afterwards, when they 
came to learn from their neighbours, the Britons, 
or Saxons, perhaps, alſo from the Romans, from 
their commerce with them, which formerly was 
tranſacted by barter, the utility of current coin; 
it is not improbable to think, that they came into 
this practice of their neighbours, by introducing 
the uſe of money. But, ſince even the uſe of mo- 
ney was rare among the richer nations, and fo- 
reign commerce yet leſs frequent ; thence I am of 
opinion, that many nations, living in countries not 
ſo fertile, ſuch as Scotland was, had no coins of 
their own, either on account of the ſcarcity of me- 
chanics, or rather of ſilver, and were content 
with money brought from other countries, in buy- 
ing and ſelling, for ſome centuries. What does 


in no ſmall degree confirm this, beſides what we 


ſaid above, is, that in the various haards of money, 
dug up in Scotland in different places by accident, 


there are many more Engliſh than Scots coins 


found: a certain proof, that there was a much 
TY | greater 
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greater plenty of current coin among the Engliſh, 


than in Scotland in theſe times. 
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1 am not ignorant, that the opinion of our hiſto- 
rians is ſomewhat different in this matter; for 
Hector Boece, though he aſſerts, that there was. 
no coined money in the time of king Reutha a- 
mong the.Scots; and alſo relates, that all the riches 
conſiſted in flocks and herds, long after, under 
Caractacus the leader of the Siluri (whom he 
places among the kings of Scotland, but in my o- 
pinion, without juſt grounds) and of the Brigan- 
ties, whom he reckons among the Scottiſh tribes. 
But treating of Donald, the firſt of that name, who 
began to reign. about the year of Chriſt 199, he 
ſays, © That he coined gold and ſilver money, 
with the ſign of the croſs on one fide, and on 
the other his own effigy, that he might thereby 
© hand down to poſterity the memory of the Chri- 
« ſtian religion having been introduced among 
« the kings of Scotland.“ And adds,“ That our 
« countrymen uſed before that time no coined 
money, but in place of it either barter, or Ro- 
« man, or Britiſh coins.“ Leſley has the ſame 
account ; but Buchanan, knowing that this was 
ſupported by no proper authority, (although Boece 
affirms it was ſo related in our annals) paſſes it 
over, as it deſerves, in ſilence ; nor does he, any 
where, ſpeak of any money having been coined 
by our ancient kings. Indeed, writing of Do- 
nald V. he ſays, © That ſome believe, that at 
© that time the filver money, which we at this 
* day call Sterling, was coined in the town of 
e Sterling.“ But Buchanan hints, as if that mo- 
pey had been ſtruck, not by Donald king of _ 
NG = and, 
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land, which Nicolſon thinks, but by the Angle 


Saxons, who had · reduced that part of Scotland 
under their dominion, which Boece and Leſley 
expreſsly affirm. I, for my part, eſteem the whole 
to be a fable, and ſupported by no other reaſon 
than by a ſimilitude of names; and the rather, 
that William Lowndes ſhows, that the denomi- 
nation of money in Ster/ings, was not introduced 
till ſome years after the death of William the 
conqueror. | ego 
+4 | | SL... oy 
But leaving theſe matters, let us proceed to 
what can be ſaid more ſpeciouſly concerning the 
Scots coins, And this is firſt to be laid down as' the 
foundation, that our kings, from the beginning, 
followed the cuſtoms of other nations; but chieſ. 
ly that of their neighbours the Engliſh, in ſtriking 
their coins. That will clearly appear from what 
follows, by making a compariſon of the coins of 
both nations betwixt each other. | 2 
ſt, There was the ſame method of computing 


money by both nations. Eh 
of metal was employed 


. _ 2dly, The ſame purity , | 
in coining, by both nations, for ſeveral centuries. 
3dly, For ſome centuries, not only the ſame 
quantity and weight of metal went to the coins 
of the ſame name and ſpecies, but the ſame figure 
and thickneſs was preſerved in both copntries. 
Laſtly, Coins were ſtruck by both nations, by 
the ſame mechanical art., It is neceſſary to treat 
of each of theſe a little more diſtinctly, that e- 
very thing may be the plainer. 
e LI. - ; of ob 
I. As to what relates to the method of com- 
puting money, our countrymen, juſt as tlie 
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and Engliſh, from the moſt ancient times, redu- 
ced all ſums of money to three denominations, as 
we call them, viz. pounds, ſhillings, and pence. 
But although theſe denominations in current coin, 
always bore almoſt the ſame proportion or rela- 
tion to each other, that is, 12 pence made one 
ſhilling, and 20 ſhillings one pound, as they at 
preſent do ; yet the purity of the metal differed 
very much, at different times, as alſo; as to the 
quantity and weight. 


In the more ancient times, among the Engliſh, 


and then, as we ſhall afterwards ſhow, among the 


Scots, not only the pureſt ſilver, mixed with very 
little allay, was uſed in coinage ; but theſe deno- 
minations, generally, did anſwer to the weight of 
the coins from which they derived their origin. 
For, although the Engliſh do not uſe the ſame pro- 
portion in counting money, as in numbering o- 
ther things, for with them, the pound is divid- 
ed into 12 ounces, the ounce into 20 penny- 
weights; yet, the ſame quantity of metal was 
contained in the numeral pound as in the real 
pound weight; and the old penny was not only a 
denomination of money, but alſo the name of 
a weight, that is, it made the aoth part of an 
ounce, and the 240th part of a pound weight ; 
from thence; that is called to this day a penny- 
weight. In proceſs, of time, partly owing to the 
Poverty of princes themſelves, or by their cove- 
ras. partly by the frauds of the coiners and 
forgers, there was a great change made in the 
value of money, among moſt part of the nations 


of Europe; for the, pounds in money, which, in 


the beginning, equalled a real pound weight, by 
degrees, though it retained its name, its weight 
diminiſned, and its purity began to be corrupted 
S "4% f and 
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and adulterated with the mixture of other and 
baſer metals. REES : CO 
How much princes have hurt themſelves and 
their ſubjects by theſe devices, this is not the pro- 
per place to treat of, ſince there are ſo m 
complaints of ſenſible men concerning it; this 
only it ĩs proper to obſerve, that from this change, 
and debaſing of the coin, there aroſe a twofold 
rule for valuing coins, the one taken from the in- 
trinſic, the other from the extrinſic value or price 
of the money. The intrinſic value of money is 
always the ſame, and every where conſiſtent 
with itſelf, eſtabliſhed by common conſent of e- 
very nation, by which the ſame price is fixed to 


the ſame quantity of gold or ſilver, whether bul- 


lion or coined. But the extrinſic value -of money, 
is that value which kings and princes put upon it 
as they pleaſe, and therefore it varies, not only 
among different nations, but changes at different 
times; moreover, this extrinſie value of money, 
conſiſts in the form and appearance of the coin. 
But we meaſure the intrinſie value, by the good- 
neſs and weight of the materials: we call this by 
another name, the allay. The allay is a degree 
of baſe metal mixed with the pure metal in a 
certain proportion; therefore eoiners have eſta- 
bliſhed this rule for diſtinguiſhing the purity of 
gold or. filver ; they divide each maſs, of the one 
or of the other metal, into certain degrees or parts, 
the gold into what they call 24 carrats, the ſilver 
into 12 penny-weights. By this means, they ſay, 
that pure gold, refined to the higheſt degree, has 
the purity-of 24 carrats ; if one twenty- fourth of 
ſilver or braſs be mixt with the gold, it becomes 
gold of 23 carrats ; if one twelfth, itis of 22 carrats; 
if one ſixth, it is of 20 carrats, and ſo on. — 
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the ſame manner, they denominate tlie pureſt ſil- 
ver to be of 12 penny-weight fineneſs. If, in 
place of the ſilver, one twelfth of baſe metal be 
ſubſtituted, it is ſaid to be of 11 penny- weight 
fineneſs; if one ſixth, of 10 penny-weight ; if 
one fourth, it is of 9 penny-weight, and ſo on. 
Theſe degrees of metal uſed to be ſubdivided in- 
to ſmaller parts, differently, by different nations. 


The Germans divide the carrat into 12, the pen- 


ny- weight into 24 grains. The French, in men- 
tioning fractions of carrats, proceed to 3a, which 
they expreſs by 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, always doub- 
ling the preceding fraction, having no regard to 
the intermediate fractions or {mall parts, as 3, 
5, 7, and of thoſe that follow ; the penny - weight 
into 24 grains, and ſubdivide that again into one 
half, one fourth, and one eighth part. But the 
Engliſh diſtribute the carrat into four grains; and 


| meaſuring the purity of filver, they divide the 
pound into 20 penny- weights, and this laſt into 24 


ains. And the Scots, which is ſurprizing, re- 


jecting both the cuſtom of the Engliſſi and French, 


according to the German cuſtom, divide the car- 
rat into 12, the penny- weight into 24 grains; in 
dividing the grains, they ſeldom proceed beyond 


halfs or quarters, neglecting altogether the more 


minute parts. Yet all agree in this, that they 
determine the true and intrinſic value, from 
the greater or leſſer quantity of other me- 
tals mixed with the gold or ſilver, in theſe pro- 
portions. From this mixture, of baſer with more 
precious metal, the ſtandard of money has its ori- 
gin. Now, the ſtandard of money is, that bounds 
preſcribed by the ſovereign, in tempering the ma- 


terials of which money is coined, within which, 


the coiners, as far as in their power, are obliged 
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to confine themſelves. The French call it pied 
de monnoye ; and alſo, call the ' money which has 
greater or leſs allay mixed, 90woy foible ou fort. 


' thence it is, when monty is raiſed to- its great- 


eſt purity, it is ſaid to be refortiata. To this be- 
longs that which the coiners call remede, by which 
is to be underſtood, a deficiency allowed by the 
ſovereign permiſſion, in coining a certain quanti- 
ty of gold or ſilver: for, ſince it - ſcarcely ever 
can happen, that the preciſe limits for the purity 
or weight can be preſerved in coining, therefore, 
ſome grains are indulged by the ſovereign to 
the maſter coiners, which they are allowed to 


| paſs from or be deficient in. From this cuſtom, 


the common expreſſion, grains of allgwancey has 
taken its riſe. Having premiſed theſe things in 
genera], for the greater perſpicuity ; | 


| LIII. | 
2. The next thing we proceed to, is the intrinſic 
value of the Scottiſh money. The eflays made of 
it, and the coins of our 2 of England, 
whom we moſtly followed, do demonſtrate, that 
it was at firſt of the fineſt and beſt ſtandard. And, 


it appears from their records, and principally, 


from the contracts which their kings and the maſter 
coiners entered into about this matter, that the 
Engliſh ſilver money, (for it ſhall afterwards be 
ſhown, that Edward III. firſt cauſed gold coins to 


be ſtruck) I ſay, it appears, that from the begin- 


ning, certainly from Edward I. 's time, that 11 
ounces 2 penny-weight was in each pound, that 
is, 222 penny - weight of pure ſilver was mixt with 
18 penny- weight of baſe metal; or, which comes 
to the ſame thing, that the proportion of baſe 
metal, contained in coined money, bore this pro- 
portion to the ſilver, as 3 to 37. All the kings 
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of England followed this rule till Henry VIII.; 
who, / after having ſquandered away, by unbound- 
ed luxury, the immenſe riches heaped up by 
his avaricious father, and alſo the riches which 
he himſelf had acquired, from the ſeizure of the 
revenues of the monaſteries, in order to ſupply 
his - treaſury, reduced to poverty, and drown- 
ed in debt, by a moſt wicked device, corrupted 


the ſtate of the coinage in England, firſt by mix- 


ing with it a fixth part, then a half, then two 
thirds of baſe metal. But, above all the reſt, Ed- 
ward VI. who debaſed his coins, by. a refuſe of 
three parts in four of the whole, .of baſe metal. 
From thence it is, that no {mall commendation is 
due to queen Elizabeth, as ſhe recalled the cur- 


rent coin to its ancient purity ; which prudent 


reſolution, the ſubſequent kings of Great Britain 
looked on themſelves conſtantly obliged to follow 
thereafter. A 

But, to return to the Scots; it appears, that 
they ſtruck their coins, for the moſt part, of 'the 
ſame fineneſs with the Engliſh, not only from 
royal ſtatutes, made in that behalf, of which here- 


after, but chiefly from this, that the value of 


money continued the ſame among the Engliſh and 
Scots, almoſt down till the year 1355. There is 


a notable proof of this extant in Rymer's Fædera, 


viz. a precept of Edward III. directed that year 
to the ſheriff of Northumberland, entitled, A 
„ proclamation concerning the new coin of Scot- 
< land,” which, as it comprehends other things be- 
longing to this ſubject, I have thought proper to 
place it at full length in the notes. A little before 
this time, on account of the ſcarcity of money, 
which had been waſted very much by the conti- 
pual wars betwixt the two nations, and by the - 
r | captivity 
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eapti vity of David II. in England, there ſeems to 
have been a conſiderable change made, not only 
in the weight, but in the purity of the Scottiſh 
coins, which gave riſe to this proclamation of 


Edward III. And, although it was provided not 


long after, in the year 1366, by a law of the 
ſame David II. of Scotland, that a remedy ſhould 
be applied to the evil, that is, Money might be 
«© made of the bullion brought into the kingdom, 
„ which might equal, in weight and metal, the 
« money current in England; yet, in the next 
year, 1367, the ſcarcity of money ſtill increaſing, 
as is probable, from the payments made for the 
ranſom of David II. it was ſtatuted, "That pre- 
«« ſerving the like fineneſs of the money as in En- 
% gland, the weight of the pound of ſilver ſhould 


„ be leflened ten penny-weights; ſo, that out 


of the pound ſhould be made 29 ſhillings, four 
« pennies, numeral or current ſhillings ;** for 
which cauſe, it was ordered, by a law amongſt the 
Engliſh, by the ſame Edward III. in the 47th year 
of his reign, that is, 1373, of the following tenor, 
«« Becauſe the Scots people, by their cunning, 
«© have drawn the good ſilver money out of the 
« kingdom, and have ſettled their coinage at a 
« lower value than the money of England, and 
<« ſo their coin is current in the ſaid kingdom, to 
<< our great damage and defraud, and that of our 
* nobles ' and commonalty of the ſaid king- 
% dom; it ſtands ordered and agreed on that 
<< head, That four pennies Scots be current for 
% three pennies, and ſo of lefler money, according 
{© to the quantity; and, if it happen, that the ſaid 
% money of Scotland ſhould be debafed, then the 
money ſo debaſed ſhall be put down to a lets 
value, according to the degree of the diminu- 
ws avs Fe e e en, 
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« tion.“ Nor is this caution in the end of the 
ſtatute fruitleſs ; for, not long after, ſometime 
before the year 1393, there was ſtill a greater 
debaſing of the Scots coin; for the ounce, which 
in the time of David I. was 20 pennies, contain- 
ed 21 inthe time of Robert Bruce, and is ſaid to 
contain 3a pence money in the time of Robert III. 
in the year 1393. Wherefore, in the 1 4th year 
of Richard II. that is, in 1390, it was enacted, 
That the groat, half-groat, penny, and half-pen- 
ny of Scotland, ſhould not be current any longer 
in England, but for half their value. Laſtly, The 
value of money daily increaſing in Scotland, or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, the weight decreaſ: 
ing, perhaps, alſo its purity, its currency was 
altogether prohibited in England ; and it was en- 
ated, That no other regard ſhould be had to it, 
than according to the proportion of ſilver bullion 
contained therein. 
Almoſt the contrary fate happened to the En- 
gliſh money, current in Scotland; for, although, 
while the money of both nations was of the ſame 
fineneſs and weight, the ſame value continued in 
both nations, as was reaſonable; yet, no ſooner 
was the extrinſic value of money changed among 
us, at leaſt beyond what it was in England, it 
could not otherwiſe be, but that in a ſhort time, 
2 greater value would be put on their coins, than 
on ours of the ſame kind; thence it was, that the 
pence, groats, and other Engliſh coin, which 
were, till. the year 1355, of equal value in both 
kingdoms, on account of the intrinſic decreaſe of 
eur coin below theirs, by degrees, began to 
be eſtimated at a higher value among us; and, firſt 
three, then two, afterwards one of their pennies 
became equal to four of ours, till about the year 
. 1800, 
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1600, it came that length, that the pound, ſhilling, 
and Engliſh penny, were equal in value to twelve 
of the ſame deriomination in Scotland, which does 
yet hold among us. But we ſhall afterwards treat 
more particularly of this determined value of 
Scottiſh money, as well as about the comparative 
value of it with the Engliſh money, at different 
periods. | Po SERGE) 
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3. The figure and ſize of our coins, ought 


next to come under our conſideration; and, even 


in this, as in almoſt all the reſt, we followed, ſtep 
by ſtep, the example of our neighbours the En- 
gliſh ; for, as among them, ſo with us, the coins 
were not only ſmall, but, for ſome centuries, of the 
ſame model or ſhape ; for, at that time, there were 
no other coins ſtruck in Britain but only pennies, 


Which behoved, therefore, to be of a thin or ſlender 


ſhape, and ſmall, ſince their weight did not exceed 
24 grains, that is, one twentieth part of an ounce, 
and ſeldom ariſing beyond 22 grains; but, for the 
conveniency of ſmaller money, theſe pennies 
were divided by a double croſs, extending to the 
edge of the coin, and touching it, and was firſt 
broke into ſemi-circles, each of thele again in two 
parts like wiſe; fo that the ſemi-circle of the penny 
was the halfpenny, the ſemi-circle halved, ſerved 


the purpoſe of a farthing; and, Stow remarks, 
that this rude and abſurd cuſtom continued till the 


year 1279, that Edward 1. ordered halfpennies 
and round farthings to be coined ; nor can it be 
doubted, that theſe ſmaller pieces of coin began 


to be ſtruck among us about the | ſame time, 


in imitation ef the Engliſh, and of the ſame 


The 
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I.; for Nicolſon affirms, no coins of that kind 
were ſtruck before Edward III. 's time. But there 
are many groats of our David II. extant, who was 
co · temporary with Edward III. and coined in dif- 
ferent places, many of them which bear the name 
Robert, and are to be ſeen in the collection of coins 
in the advocates library at Edinburgh; but which 
of the Roberts this may be, it is not ſo eaſy to de- 
termine. Nicolſon, and Mr Anderſon, following 
his authority, rejects all the groats that have 
the name of Robert, from being the coin of Ro- 
bert Bruce, for this chief reaſon, that none of the 
coins of that ſort were then coined in England ; 
and therefore, aſcribes all thoſe, which exhibit the 
profile- of the king looking to. the right, to be of 
Robert II.; but ſuch as exhibit him full faced, to 
f R Robert 
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Robert III. But Mr James Sutherland, royal. pro- 
feſſor of botany, a moſt accurate collector and 
ſearcher into all kinds of coins, but principally, 
into Scottiſh coins, does not heſitate to giye 
the former of theſe to our Robert I.; for, al- 
though he knew, that almoſt every thing pertain- 
ing to coinage, was introduced among the Scots 
from England ; yet, he was of opinion, that there 
was nothing to hinder, but that, from our ancient. 
amity with the French, we might have borrowed 
ſomething from them : but Fr. Blancius ſhows, that 
the French fabricated large coins of this ſort long 
before Robert I.'s time; and who aſſerts, that it 
was not Louis IX. who firſt was author of them, 
but Philip the auguſt, who began to reign in the 
year 1180. The letter B, which is ſeen above the 
| king's head, in ſome of theſe groats, and placed 
behind in others, he thinks, ſtands for the initial of 
the name Bruce; and which, indeed, ſeems to ſup- 
port his opinion in ſome meaſure; certainly, by 
that letter, cannot be meant the place where it 
was coined, ſince that groat itſelf ſhows, that it 


was coined at Dundee; and many think, it was. 


not decent for the coiner, to place his name in ſuch 
a remarkable part of the coin; but, it is not quite 
ſettled, that Edward II. was the firſt king, in the 
iſland of Britain, who coined groats, ſince there 
are extant, in the collection of coins in the advo- 
cates library, two half groats, one of Alexander 
II. the other of Edward I.; from theſe, it is pro- 
bable, that entire groats, though they may be 


no loſt, have been ſtruck by theſe kings. 


But theſe groats, whether introduced by Ro- 


bert I. or by his ſon, David II. were the larg- 
eſt ſize of coins we had, till the time of queen 


Mary ; after which time, there is no more men- 
£6: 4 tion 
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tion of groats, half groats, pennies, or half pennies 
to have been coined in Scotland ; for, from that 
time, as Nicolſon rightly infers, the price of ſil- 
ver (which daily increaſed under former Kings) 
augmented ſo much, beyond all bounds, that theſe 
fer coins, which borrowed their name from 
pennies, went into diſuſe, and the coins which 
thereafter came to be ſtruck among us, began to 
get their name from ſhillings and merks, which 
is two third parts of a computed pound; ſo, about 
the ſame time, and for the ſame reaſon, pen- 
nies being forgot among the French, pounds 
and ſhillings ſucceeded in their place. There 
is no mention .of theſe coins .in the Scottiſh ſta- 
tutes before the beginning of James VI.'s time, 
which the French and Engliſh call teſtoons, from 
their having the king's head ſtamped on them; 
but Nicolſon is of opinion, that their name was 
common enough in the time of queen Mary, mo- 
ther of James VI. Certainly Fr. Blancius ex- 
preſsly calls ſome of the coins of Francis II. of 
France, and Mary of Scotland, his wife, teſtoons. 
Their value in England was * the ſame as 
millings, but among the Scots, at firſt, they were 
hve ſrillings, and then raiſed to a higher value, 
as we ſhall ſhow hereafter. | | 
Queen Mary having returned home to Scotland 
in the year 15651; and being married to Darnly, 
in four years after, theſe large pieces of money 
began to be coined among us, which were then 
called reals or royals, but now crowns.; than 
which, excepting medals, or Spaniſh or Dutch 
ducadoons, I do not believe, that there are any 
of a larger ſize coined in any part of Europe. 
| : LV. 
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| we muſt now ſay ſomething of the * Scots 
coins; and Nicolſon is of opinion, that their ori- 


Ain is not to be carried farther back, than the time 


that the Stewart family came to the throne. The 
oldeſt gold coins yet found among us, bears the 
impreſſion of the name of Robert; and the ſame 
learned Nicolſon, conjectures it to be Robert Il. 

or III. but not Robert I. by the ſame arguments 
that he uſes in the filver coins, that Edward III. 
was the firſt who ſtruck theſe kind of coins among 
the Engliſh, and he reigned after our Robert I. 
It is to be acknowledged, that there is no ſmall 
force in this kind of argument, but no body will 
eſtcem it invincible and altogether deciſive ; ſince 
it might eaſily have happened, that the Scots might 
firſt borrow the cuſtom of ſtriking gold coins 
from the French, among whom they had been in 
uſe before that time. It is certain, that the in- 
ſeription we ſee on the gold coin, of whatever Ro- 
bert it was, viz. XPC. REGNAT. XPC. VIN- 
CIT. XPC. IMPERAT. was brought to the 
Scots from the French, The firſt, as Nicolſon 
himſelf acknowledges, who uſed this inſcription, 
which the coiners call the legend, was Henry V. 

of England, who put it upon his coins, in imita- 

tion of the French, who, however, did not be- 
gin to reign till ſeven years after the death of 
Robert III. and laſt of that name in Scotland: but 
not to diſſemble any thing in this matter, I rather 
incline to be of Nicolſon's opinion, becauſe, for 
this good Treaſon, that there are no gold coins of 


David II. who reigned many years ad Robert 


I. yet found. 


K 


„ 


It is more than probable, that the Scottiſh gold 
coins were ſtruck, of old, not only of the ſame in- 


ots trinſic fineneſs, but of the ſame extrinſic value 
i- and ſtamp as thoſe of the Engliſh. Before James 
ne I. of Scotland, there is nothing to be found in © 
he our public acts, relating to gold money. But, 
he in the year that he returned from his captivity in 
ne England, 1424, it was enacted in parliament, 


I. «© That both the gold and ſilver coin ſhould be 
ts « conform to that of England in fineneſs and in 
I. % weight.” 8 85 a 
The Scots gold coins were almoſt of the ſame 
figure, and ſize, and ſhape, as thoſe of other na- 
tions, and principally of the Engliſh ; for they 
were all, anciently, accuſtomed to be {truck of a 
broad and large ſurface, but very ſlender and 
thin. James V. was the firſt among us who con- 
tracted their figure, by increaſing their thickneſs ; 
ſo that a greater weight was contained within 
narrower bounds, than in theſe ancient coins: cer- 
tainly the gold pieces of that prince, commonly 
called bonnet pieces, are ſo remarkable, not only 
for their compactneſs, but for the art of engra- 
ving, that I do not know if there ever was any 
coin, either then, or at preſent, in all Europe, 
that comes nearer to the Roman coin in ele- 


gance. * * 
. It is not well known, by what names theſe more 
f ancient coins of our kings were denominated ; it 


t is probable, that our people followed the exam- 
y ple of the Engliſh in this alſo, who gave the ge- 
neral name to all their gold coin, of florins, from 
f the Florentine or Tuſcans, who then excelled in 
the art of refining, and ſtriking gold and ſilver 

coins ; or they called them nobles, becauſe they 
| were made up of the nobleſt, or the pureſt I 
| | Ns Anciently, 
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Anciently, alſo, it was a cuſtom among the En- 
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ſymbols of ſovereignty : for almoſt the ſame rea- 
on, the names of florins and nobles, I believe, 
| were put on the Scottiſh coins; as aſterwards, 
the name of lions was more uſed, borrowed from 
the figure of the lion, the arms of our nation; 
and, I find the gold Scottiſh coins, called by that 
name, in the public acts and private contracts. 
Perhaps, as anciently, the Darici and Philippi, 
ſo now the Jacobuſes, Caroluſes, Louiſes, and 
Joanneſes, have their names from the kings, 
whoſe images they bear; thus of our kings, each 
gave names to the coins, on which their images 
were ſtamped. - Hs 
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At what time topper money began to be coined 
among us, is quite uncertain ; I have ſeen none 
older than James III. It can ſcarcely, however, 
be doubted, but their origin is ſomewhat older, 
and perhaps may be referred to the time of Robert 
III. or II. The reaſon why no coins were ſtruck of 
that metal by the preceding kings, may be attri- 
buted to this, that as they were of a ſmall ſize, 
and conſiſted, beſides, of that kind of metal which 
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is mare liable to ruſt than any other, they are all 
wore. out by uſe, or deſtroyed by time. Our 
countrymen, in this, did not follow the Engliſh 
cuſtom, who ſtruck no coins of copper before the 
time of James I. but perhaps they followed the 
practice of other nations, or of the Iriſh. There 
was a2 kind of money introduced among the 
French, from the time of Louis IX. which they 
call billion, that is, ſilver mixed with a conſide- 
rable quantity of copper ; there were two kinds 
of this money 'among them, the one of which, 
they term billion W eee under which is 
comprehended all the money, the intrinſic value 
whereof deſcended from 10 to 5 derniers; the 
name-of billion infericure is put on another kind, 
under which is claſſed all the money, the intrin- 
ſic value of which is below 6 derniers ; they call 
both ſorts of this money blanche or white; which 
name is ſometimes given to copper money laid over 
with ſilver, to deceive the eye of the vulgar, 
though they be not worth ſcarcely two pence : 
from this kind, is to be diſtinguiſhed the money 
called noire, black, becauſe in it the copper co- 
lour prevails moſt. Although there be no men- 
tion in our more old public acts ef mixed money, 
it is probable, that our kings, even from David 
II. 's time, miſled by imitating the bad practice of 
the French, and other nations, in this matter, did 
prepare, and melt down, and mix their coins 
with a greater mixture of baſe metal than ought 
to have been, which we call a//ay. The A 
mation of Edward III. which we cited above, 
ſhows this, by which the intrinſic value of 
the Scottiſh money is indicated to have been 
changed; and though it was preſcribed by the 
ſtatutes of our kings afterwards, viz. of the ſame 
| RT David 
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David II. Robert III. and James I. and II. chat 
the money ſhould be made of the ſame fineneſs 
that the Engliſh money was; it can ſcarce be 
doubted, but, that in theſe times, either by pre- 
tences uſed by our kings themſelves, or by the 
trick of the coiners, and others, the ſilver mone 
with us, departed from that which the law pre- 
fcribed. Certainly, among other things, it was 
objected to, by the rebellious ſubjects of our 
James III. and of which crime he was chiefly ac- 
cuſed, that he had cauſed to be ſtrack black mo- 
ney, that is, copper coin mixed with a ſmall por- 
tion of ſilver. It is true indeed, this king's proceed: 
ings were unſucceſsful; yet no greater hatred ſhould 
have been raiſed againſt him, than againſt the o- 
ther kings of Europe, who endeavoured very of- 


ten, by the ſame contrivances, to relieve their 


ftraitened circumſtances, by a no leſs hurtful con- 
ſequence : but that kind of black money which 
was coined by James III. was different from theſe 
coins, which the, ſame king had ordered to be 
coined of purer copper, in his firſt parliament 
£466; for it was then, at length, ordained by an 
ordinance of the ſtates, That for + me ofthe 
king's lieges, and almous-deeds to be done to the 
pure folk, that there be cuinzieit copper money, four 


to the penny, havand on the tae part the croce of 


St Androw, and the crown on the other part, with 


_ the ſubſcription of Edinburgh, and an R. with 


James on the other part. Nicolſon ſays, *© theſe 


_«yyere of the ſame kind which his ſucceſſors con- 


« tinued to coin, and which, during the reign of 
% James VI. were called atchi/ons, from the 


© name of a famous coiner, at that time, in Scot - 


« land; and in the time of Charles II. paſſed for 


« yore 


« 4 boddles or 8 pennies Scots, but are now quite 
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« wore out: ſo far Nicolſon ; but, with reve- 
reace to that great man, . I muſt be excuſed to dit- 
fer from him in this matter; for theſe atchiſons, 
of which, not a few are yet extant, are very diffe- 
rent from thoſe copper coins of James III. of 
which, alſo, ſome are extant, both in ſize, as well 
as in value. The ſtatute itſelf ſhows, that the one 
exceeded the other, as much, almoſt, in value, by 
which that capper money is ordained to be worth 
no more than one fourth of a penny; but it is 
incredible, that a coin, which was in value the 
fourth: part of a penny, in the time of James III. 
ſhould thereafter riſe to eight entire pennies, 
that is, thirty-two times the value. But, if 1 
may be allowed to make a conjecture in this mat- 


ter, I ſhould think, that theſe atchiſons approached 


the neareſt to the black coin of James III. which 
we have mentioned before ; for the firſt whitiſh 
colour, which diſcovers itſelf in theſe atchi/ons, 
ſeems to indicate, that they are mixed with a little 
ſlver, or laid over with that metal. Perhaps, of the 
{ame kind were the Scots coins, mentioned by 
Hues Moriſon in his Itineraries, © Of theſe (ſays 
he) ſome are called babees, eſtimated by them 
« of old, at ſix pence, others, placks, which were 
« worth four pennies, others, hardbeads, worth 
* one penny half-penny ; and he mentions, that 


“ all theſe had been lately taken away, that is, 


before 1617, when he. publiſhed his book. It 
fcarcely can be doubted, but that there are ſome of 
theſe coins extant, but I confeſs I am not prepared 
to diſtinguiſh their ſpecies, and the different va- 
lues of them from each other; but theſe ſmall 
copper coins called pennies Scots, worth one 
twelfth of an Engliſh penny, with this inſcrip- 
tion, NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET, 
ſeems to have been coined in James VI.'s time a 
5 | an 
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and the like were coined in the time of Charles l. 
So far as I know, the copper coins of two pennies, 
commonly called fwopenny pieces, boddles or turn. 
ers, and alſo babees, containing fixpences, or half 
a ſhilling Scots, ſuch as the Engliſn call ha/f-pennjes, 
began to be coined after the reſtoration, in the 
beginning of Charles IH.'s reign; theſe coined un- 
der William and Mary are yet current, and our 
countrymen complain, that ſince the union 1 707, 
the coinage of thefe was altogether laid aſide, 
whereby theſe old ones being almoſt conſumed, 
there is no ſmall ſtagnation in the commeree of 
things of low price, and hinderance to the relie- 
ving the neceſſities of the poor. | 


LVII. 8 

Before I finiſh this part, about the different kinds 
of Scots coins, of various metals, it will not be 
foreign to the purpoſe, to add a few things con- 
cerning theſe coins of a larger ſize, which ſome 
call memorable and hiſtorical, others, honorary 
and ſymbolical, commonly called medals and me- 
daltons ; and it is no wonder, if very few of theſe 
have been ſtruck in Scotland, ſince, before the pe- 
riod that Britain came under the dominion of one 
prince, they were feldom {truck even in any part 
of Europe, far lefs in this iſland. John Evylin, an 

- Engliſh author, in his learned treatiſe of medals, 
after having explained the notable uſe to be 
drawn from coins of this ſort, complains much of 
the ſloth of his countrymen in this matter, who 
ſhould have neglected to tranſmit to poſterity, the 
illuſtrious deeds of their kings, and other fa- 
mous men ; and from thence, this induſtrious and 
ſKilful ſearcher into antiquities, endeavours to 
bring to light a few Engliſh medals ſtruck before 
queen Elrzabeth's time; but if this be any failing 
3 1 in 
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in the Engliſh, it is what they have in common 
with their neighbours the Germans, French, Ita- 
lians, &c. among whom theſe fort of coins of re- 
cord, if they may be ſo called, were not much 
more frequent in theſe times ; ſo that the learned 
Chriſtopher Schlegclius has aſſerted, that the uſe 
of that kind of coins did not prevail till about the 
r6th century, and that very few of them were ſtruck 
before that century. James IV. was the firſt a+ 
mong us, who ordered a medal to be {truck, the 
repreſentation of which, and its explanation, we 
owe to the celebrated Evylin. 

Here the engraving of a medal is inſerted, not 
neceſſary in this tran/lation, becauſe of the 
following exact deſcription. ' 

On the foreſide of this medal, James IV. is re- 

preſented quarter-length, turning his face to the 
right, his head adorned with a crown, cloſed a- 
bove with two thin plates of metal, with a coat 
of mail, together with the enſigns of the order 
ot St Michael round his ſhoulders, the inſcrip- 
tion round the head, JACOBUS. III. DEI GRA- 
TIA REX SCOTORUM. On the reverſe is in- 
{cribed a Dorick column, ſtanding on a rock or 
riſing ground near the ſea, on the top of which is 
the buſt of Janus, or a double buſt, crowned with 
laurels, which looks to two oppoſite promontories,a 
bay of the ſea lying betwixt them; above the double 
buſt is the word UTRUMQUE. Evylin thinks 
this piece had been ſtruck a little before that fatal 
affair of Flouden, in the year 1513, in which, 
that illuſtrious prince, with the flower of the no- 
bility fell in battle. The next of the medal kind 
extant among us, is the gold piece of John Duke 
of Albany, and regent of Scotland in the mino- 
rity of James V. ſtruck in the year 1524: Ni- 
| a 8 2 collon 
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colſon ranks in this claſs, the three coins of the 
ſame James V.; but concerning theſe, and others 

of that kind, there will be a more convenient 
place to treat in the general review of the Scot- 
tiſh coins. 5 57 51 2gs) wi} 


LVIII. ö 
Fourthly, I now proceed to explain the agree- 
ment betwixt the Scottiſh and Engliſh money. 
As to what relates to the art of coining money in 
Scotland, there can be no doubt, but our people 
made uſe of the ſame method, and the ſame kind 
of inſtruments as their neighbours of England, 
as well as the Italians, French, and others did, in 
eſlaying, ſhaping, and ſtriking their coin.. At firſt, 
the manufacture of coins, for many ages after the 
decline of the Roman empire, by the barbarous 
nations, was very rude and coarſe over all Europe, 
ds well as in Scotland; ſo that, in thoſe days, the 
pretended artificers of coining money, . differed 
very little from vagrant tinkers in our times: 
and, I amnot certain, but that theſe coiners, who 
frequented and made. part of the attendants of 
the courts of princes, did not coin money at 
whatever place the court reſided. . What makes 
me; in ſome meaſure, believe this, is, the name 
of the coiner, inſcribed on the reverſe, in the 
firſt of the coins of our kings, viz. Alexander 1. 
David I. and William, and the co-temporary kings 
of England; the name of a town, indeed, is 
added; but, I ſhall not affirm, whether it be the 
name where the coins were ſtruck, or the birth- 
place of the coiner ; but, as in a little after, the 
name of the coiner was left out, and the name 
of the town. is only mentioned, it is more. than 
POO SE a Sn 1 probable, 
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probable, - that- in both the former and in the 


latter, it denotes the place of coinage. Of old, 
among the Engliſh, and other nations, the right 
of coining belonged not to kings excluſively, 
but alſo, to ſome men of the higheſt rank, laymed, 
as well as eccleſiaſtics: but, as it was found, 
that this apened a door to many inconvenien» 
cies and loſſes in money matters, it was, very 
rightly, taken from ſubjects, and reſerved only 
as the property of kings. - The prince alone, 
ſo far as I know, from the beginning, claimed, 
from his royal prerogative, the excluſive right of 
ſtriking money in Scotland; to whom alſo, all 
mines of gold and ſilver, wherever found, are 
acknowledged to belong, by the royal prero- 
8, that, in imitation 
of our neighbours the Engliſh and French, various 
mints for coining money were eſtabliſhed in diffe- 
rent places. The inſcriptiqn on the firſt coins, 
yet extant, indicates this, that money was coin- 
ed in the principal towns of Scotland, as at Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Berwick, Stirling, Dun- 
dee, Linlithgow, Dumbarton, and Roxburgh ; 
perhaps, ſome others, coined in other places, 
are loſt, F | 


The chief inſtrument uſed, from the begin. 


ning, in coining, was a hammer, with which the 
figures or images, cut in ſteel types, were ſtamp- 
ed on the metal for coinage, that being before cut 
into thin plates, and prepared for framing the mo- 
ney of the proper weight and ſize; but when, by this 
method, opportunity was given to wicked men, 
of clipping the edges of the money when ſtruck, 
nor could the growing evil be ſtopped, at 1 
in the ſucceeding century, or ſomewhat earlier, 
there was a ncw contrivance thought on, of coin- 
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ing money by à mill and a preſs; by which, and 
another invention found out, of ſtamping on the 
margin of the coin, letters or ſmall notches, a ſtop 

was almoſt entirely put to the miſchieyous fraud. 
It is not well known, who was the inventor of 
theſe ingenious contrivances. Fred. le Blanc, will 
have the invention of the mill and preſs in coin- 
ing money, to have been owing to his coun- 
tryman Nico/as Briot; which invention, when 
the French coiners would not follow, as not for 
their advantage, he, in ſplean, left them, and came 
over to England, and firſt taught the workmen 
there to ſtrike money in that faſhion. However 
this be, the Engliſh authors do confeſs, that the 
beit method of fabricating money was not brought 
to perfection, till the reign of Charles II. that 
is, about the year 1673. | 
| LIX. | 
But, time preſſes me to leave theſe things, 
and to enquire more exactly concerning the diffe- 
rent ſtate of the coinage, at different periods a- 


mong us; and principally, concerning the cauſe 


of the continual riſe in the value, for ſome cen- 


turies. But though the loſs of the accounts re- 
ſpecting that matter, in Scotland, renders it much 


«darker with us than among the Engliſh or French; 


yet there are not wanting a few public acts, and 
private vouchers, which, though they do not 
render the affair of the Scottiſh coinage clear, 
they do at leaſt throw ſome light upon it. And, 


in the firſt place, it very clearly appears, from 


that famous proclamation of Edward III. publiſh- 
ed in the year 1355, that both the intrinſic and 
extrinſic value of money was the ſame in Scot- 


Jand as in England ; for, it is therein mentioned, 


in expreſs words, That the ancient money of 
„ Scotland had been of the ſame weight and al- 
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« lay, as the Sterling money of England, for: 
« which, it was current in our kingdom of Eng- 
« land.” By this means, we learn from the au- 
thors of theſe times, that, in the time of William 
the conqueror, and of ſome of his ſucceſſors, 
kings of England, not only an exact fineneſs of 
metal, but hkewife the value of the computed 
potnd, was the fame with the real pound weight ; 
ſo, among the co-temporary kings of Scotland, 
vi. Alexander I. and ſuch of our preceding 
kings, (if any did coin money before him, ) 
and David I. Malcolm IV. William, Alexan- 
der II. and III. and John Baliol, the fame 
regulation prevailed, that is, that the coins 
of theſe kings were ſtruck of metal as pure as in 
England, and the computed pound with us, equal- 
ed the real pound weight, as it did among them. 
The ſtatute of Robert III. confirms this ; in Which, 
it is fad, That the pound in David I. 's time, 
e ought to have weighed 25 /6/idi, ſhillings, or 
« otherwiſe, 15 ounces :' and, a little after, in 
the time of that king, the ounce contained 20 
% penny-weights.“ 3 13 1 

In the time of Edward I. and the age co- tem - 
porary to our Robert I. the weight of the pound 
of money began to be diminiſhed by both nations; 
for, out of the pound weight of ſilver, there were 
coined 20 ſhilmgs and 3 pence, in England; with 
us, 26 ſhillings and 4 pennies; the former is ſhown, 
by the very accurate Fleetwood in his Cronicon pre- 
toſum, the latter is confirmed by the before- men- 
tioned ſtatute of Robert III. | E 

But, as the ounce is ſaĩd to have there conſiſted 
of 20 and one quarter penny weights, and here, of 
2 penny weights, we may eſtimate both ounces 
to have been nearly the ſame weight. The En- 
giſk pound, which contained 12 ounces with 

| N them, 
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them, was lighter than the Scottiſh pound, near 


one fifth part; becauſe in this laſt, there were 15 
ounces, ' Not only the above-mentioned procla- 
mation of Edward III. but alſo, the ſtatute of Ed. 
ward I. ſeem to import this; by which the cur. 
rency of every kind of coin, except his own and 
that of Scotland and Ireland, is prohibited. - - 
But, in the time of David II. that fort of 
coin was ſtruck amongſt us, which Edward III. 
complains,” was leſs in weight, and of greater 
6c allay.“ From thence, it was, as we have ſaid 
formerly, that four pennies Scots are ordained to 
paſs for three pence Engliſh; and, althongh it 
was ordained by our David II. in his parlia- 
ment, eleven years after, that is, in the 
1366, that the Scottiſh money ſhould be wen: 
back to the ſtandard of the Engliſh, yet, the 
next year 1367, it was ſtatuted, That becauſe 
of the ſcarcity of ſilver money, that preſerving the 
ſame fineneſs of metal as among the Engliſh, the 
pound of: ſilver <* ſhould be diminiſhed in weight 
«© ten penny- weight; ſo that out of a pound of ſil- 
« ver, there ſhould be made 29 ſhillings and four 
«-numeral pennies. Fas wa 
I. find nothing recorded about the coin of Ro- 
bert II.; but that ſtatute of Richard II. above. 
mentioned ſhows, that they were a little dimi- 
niſhed or vitiated, by a greater mixtnre of baſe 
metal, about the year 1390, which was the laſt 
year of our Robert II. by which, two Scots coins 


are ordained to be equivalent to one Engliſh coin, 


. 


of the like ſpecies. | 
In the time of Robert III. in the year 1393, the 
value of money, increaſed more, ſo that the ounce 


of money, of that ſame king, is ſaid to contain 


32 pennies. 
. Under 
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Under James I. it was ſtatuted, „ That. the 
« king ſhould cauſe mend his money, and order it 
«to be coined of the ſame weight and fineneſs as 
« the Engliſh.” From this law, it appears, that 
the money ſtruck by the preceding kings, was of 


1 worſe kind tlian it ought to have been; but whe- 


ther, that this law. of James I. may have beth 
obſerved with that care as it ought to have been, 
or becauſe, that the baſer coin of preceding kings 
had been allowed to have currency, or that it 
proceeded from ſome other cauſe, there is no 
doubt, but that the value of money increaſed 
ſomewhat among us, even under that moſt poli- 
tic king, What almoſt convinces me of this; is, 


that money {till rofe under the ſubſequent kings. 


For, in the time of James II. it was ftatnted, 
„That there be ſtricken new money conformit, 
«even in wecht, to the money of Ingland, and 


that of the unce of brint ſilver or bulzeon,“ (far 
| fo they called filver well refined, and reduced fo 
an exact fineneſs) „of that fneneſs, 8 grotes, 


« and of the ſamen matter and wecht as effeirs, 
« half-gror, pennie, half-pennie, farding the 
« grot for eight pennies, the half- -grot 1 or four 
„pennies, the penny for two pennies, and tlie 
(« half-penny for one penny, and the fardin 


© for a half-penny.” This was in the year 


1451, the 14th year of his reign; but in the year 
1455, the value of that new groat was heighten- 
ed to 12 pennies, and in the like proportion i in 
leſſer coins. 

In the firſt year of James m. that is, in 166, 
theſe copper coins, and not long after chat, the black 


money, which we before mentioned, which was 


moſt partly baſe metal, were ordained to be coined ; 


by which a handle was given to wicked ſubjects, 


to riſe in rebellion againſt a king, who did not 
T deferve 


L 16 1 
deſerve it. In his third parliament, in the year 
1467, the Scottiſh groat, which they named the 
crown, was ordained to have courſe for 14 pen- 
nies ;. and the coinage of black money was pro- 
.hibited, under pain of death. In the next parlia- 
ment, in the ſame year, and within a few months, 
a parliament being held, the groat of the crown 
was cried down to 12 pennies. In the ſixth par- 
liament, in the year 1471, the new groat, of a 
baſe mixture, is ordained to paſs for ſix pennies, 
the half · groat for three pennies. In the eight 
. parliament, in the year 1475, twelve groats, from 
one ounce of refined ſilver, of the ſame allay with 
the Engliſh groat, and the pennies and half-pen- 
nies of like fineneſs, theſe of the value of three-pen- 
nie- pieces, the other of one and a half-penny, are 
ordained to be coined. In the 13th parliament of 
this king, 1483 or 1485, it was ſtatuted, That a 
ſilver coin, equaling the tenth part of an ounce, 
and in fineneſs, the old Engliſh groat, alſo half- 
groats ſhould be coined, and of the ſame materi - 
als; the one of which ſhould be current for four- 
teen, the other for ſeven pennies. At the ſame 
time, it was ordained, that gold money ſheuld 
be ſtruck, correſponding in weight and fineneſs 
with the Engliſh piece of money called the roſe 
noble; and that gold coin ſhould be in value 
. thirty groats, Lally „In the ſaid parliament, all 
the four-penny-pieces, vulgarly called p/acks, whe- 
ther ſtruck by the king's coiners, or by others, 
ſhould be called in to be recoined ; and two for 
one, of good coin, are ordained to be told out by 
the maſters of the coin, within a certain time. 
About the beginning of James IV.'s reign, the 
ſame weight and value of the Scottiſh money till 
continued, as in the laſt years of his father's reign ; 
tor, 


4 
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ear Wl for, in the firſt year of James IV. 1488, it was 


the WM ſtatuted, That ten groats ſhould be coined out of one 


en- onnce of ſilver, equal to the old Engliſh groats ; 
ro- and each of them ſhould be current for fourteen 


lia- Wl pennies ; likewiſe a piece of money of gold, equal ' 
le, which 


hs, in purity and weight to the re- 
wn mould be equal in value to thirty groats; and the 
ar- like rule was preſcribed the next year, concern- 
' a Wl ing coining other groats. In the fourth parlia- 


es, ment of this king, anno 1493, it was ſtatuted, 


ut WM That none ſhould preſume to refuſe the king's coin, 
m Ml though ſtruck by different coiners, becauſe crack- 
th ed, providing it was of proper fineneſs, under 


n- the penalty of the forfeiture of the merchandiſe 


n. or money refuſed in payment. In the year 1503, 
re 2 marriage was entered into, betwixt James IV. 
of and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of En- 
a gland; from the contract of marriage it appears, 
that three Scottiſh pounds was equal in value to 


tions the dowry agreed to be paid by James IV. 
it is ſaid, in exprefs words, that © L. 2000 ſterling 
« did make L. 6000 Scots, now current in Scot 
« land.” By this method of reckoning, the ex- 


rily have been a little diminiſhed, below what it 
was ſome years before. | 


was a change made in the regulations of the coins 
by public authority. The celebrated lawyer, 
Sir Thomas Crag, in his treatiſe concerning the 
union, ſays, He had been informed by Mr 
Henry Balnaves, that, during almoſt the whole 
“ reign of James V. the Engliſh penny was e- 
« fteemed in value, only three Scottiſh pennies ;?* 
which eaſily might happen, becauſe it had recei- 

| T 2 ved 


one Engliſh pound; for in this contract, which men- 


trinſic value of the Scottiſh money, mult neceſſa- 


In the time of James V. we find, that there | 
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ved a mixture of a baſer metal, by which Henry 
VIII. did debaſe his coin. Sir James Balfour, 
whom we have often cited above, writes, That 
during the reign of James V. the groats, called 


Douglaſſians, were introduced, of value 10 pennies; 
and alſo, the babees, worth three pennies. About 


the time of the death of that prince, the ſame 
gentleman tells us, that the ounce of filver was 
eſteemed worth 19 ſhillings 9 pennies, but the 
gold L. 12 in value. But what furniſhes to us a 
very clear, and much more certain proof of the 
value of money in thoſe days, is the contract be- 
twixt Gavin Dunbar, biſhop of Aberdeen, and 
William Sutherland of Duffus, 5th Auguſt 1 529, 
that is, in the 16th year of James V. to which, a- 
mong others, this remarkable condition is added: 
Providing, moreover, that, if it ſhall happen, the 
money of Scotland, or of any other kingdom, that 
paſſes in Scotland, io be raiſed to a higher price 
than it is now taken in "4: hag for ; by which, the 
reverend father, his heirs or afſignees whatever, 
be made poorer, or in a worſe condition; and [ 
bind, (ſays William Sutherland) me, and my fore. 
faid lands of Queralwod, and Lidge, to pay to the 
foſſeſſors, whoever they be, of the ſaid annual-rent, 
for every merkand 32 pennies, one ounce of pure ſil- 
ver, which ſhall be at leaſt alewyne penny fine, 

that is, eleven pence fine,) or elſe its true value 
in the uſual money of the kingdom of Scotland.” 
From which words, it is moſt perſpicuous, that 


he ounce of the beſt ſilver did weigh 16 ſhillings, 
ut, in the remaining thirteen years of that king's 
reign, it is probable, that no addition was made 
to the value of the Scottiſh money; for Gavin 
Dunbar ſeems to declare, by the addition of this 
caveat, that ſuch a thing would happen; and what 
4 1 7 happened 
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happened afterwards in our affairs relating to mo- 

ney, ſhows, that his opinion was not ill founded. 
For, in the ſecond year of the reign of queen 


Mary, that is, 1544, one Engliſh pound made 


four Scottiſh pounds. This is plainly aſcertained 
by the mutual indenture, betwixt Henry VIII. 
king of England, and Matthew, earl of Lennox, 
made 26th ſune that year; in which, that king 
promiſes in marriage to the ſaid earl, lady Mar- 
garet Douglaſs, his ſiſter's daughter, by the ſe- 
cond marriage of that ſiſter with the earl of An- 
gus; and promiſes to give her in name of por- 
tion, lands and eſtates, to the value of 6800 merks 
Scots, which ſum is mentioned, in expreſs words, 
to amount to 1700 merks ſterling. In a few years 
thereafter, there was no treats of value in the 
Scottiſa money; for, on the 16th March, 1555, 
according to the Roman. compntation, 1556, it 
was ordered by an act of privy council, That out 
of the ounce of gold, four gold pieces of money 
ſhould be coined, each of them to be of value 
three pounds Scots; fo that, if the ſame proportion 
was obſerved betwixt the prices of gold and ſil- 
ver, as in James IV.'s time, it behoved to be, 


that the pieces of money coined out of one pound 


of ſilver, at that time, muſt have been almoſt 
exactly equal in value to thirteen numeral pounds. 
But ſince, about the ſame time, ſixty ſhillings or 
three pounds, was coined in England out of the 
pound of ſilver, and which rule is followed to this 
day, by this means, a little more than four pounds 
Scots, was required to make up one poumd Engliſh. 

It is wonderful, however, how much the value 


of money increaſed among us by different aug- 


mentations, and with how quick a pace; for, a- 
hout the year 1560, one Engliſh pound ſeems to 
8 | have 
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have equalled in value five Scottiſh pounds; be- 
cauſe, not long after, that is, 22d December, 


1565, it was ordained by an act of privy council, 
that the ſilver piece of money, above- mentioned, 


of the largeſt ſize, viz. a crown, which was in 
weight, one ounce Troy, and eleven penny- 


weight of fineneſs, ſhould be current for thirty 
ſhillings; and alſo two other coins, one ſhould 
pais for twenty, the other for ten ſhillings, of the 


ſame fineneſs and proportion of allay. The lo- 
vers of coins have preſerved a good many of theſe 


in their collections; but, from this deſcription of 
them, it clearly appears, that the Scottiſh money, 
compared with the Engliſh, bore the proportion of 
ſix to one : for, at that time, the ounce of filver 


was valued at five ſhillings in England. More- 


over, the coins ſtruck in the beginning of James 
VI.'s reign, that is 1567, and four following years, 
do ſhow this, which were alſo of one ounce 


weight; on all of which, the number XXX is 
ſtamped, denoting, that they were as many ſhil- 
ling in value. In the firſt of theſe, coined in the. 
year 1,567, the wonted fineneſs of eleven penny- 
weight is retained, and likely in the reſt of the 
coins of that kind. In the year 1561, it was or- 


dained. by the earl of Lennox, then regent, and 
the lords of the ſecret council, that two ſilver pie- 


ces ſhould be ſtruck, the allay whereof ſhould on- 
ly be nine penny- weight, that is, they ſhould have 


a fourth part of copper mixed therewith ;-that the 
weight of the one ſhould be eleven penny weight 


twelve grains Troy, to be called merks; the other, 
one half of that weight, and to be called half 4 


merk: and, laſtly, that on the foreſide of both 


ſhould be inſcribed JACOBUS VI. DEI GATIA. 
REX SCOTORUM; on the reverſe, a thiſtle 


erowned, with the addition of this motto, NEMO 
7 5 | 1 | IMPUNE 
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IMPUNE LAEDET, 1571; and on the ſides of 
the thiſtle, of the one XIII. 4, of the other VI. 8. 


But the diſturbed ſituation of affairs among us, and 


the ſlaughter of the regent, which happened not 


long after, ſeems to' have ſtopped that kind of 


money, there being no Scottiſh money that I know 


of, extant with that inſcription of nemo impune 


laedet. But, indeed, the inſcription of nemo me 
impune laceſſet, which is more ingenious and more 
to the purpoſe, is not to be ſeen on our coins till 
1678. However, from the deſcription of theſe 


coins, it is clear; that the regent, and others at the 
helm of affairs under James VI. did ordain, that 


the extrinſic value of money to be coined out of 
one pound weight, ſhould exceed what it weighed 
in the year 1557, by L. 1, 19s. 4d. 1f. com- 
puted money. | 


From the contract betwixt James earl of Mor- 


ton, then regent, and John Atchiſon the maſter of 
the mint, and Abraham Paterſon a Flemiſh coiner, 
5th March, 1566, according to the Roman com- 
putation 1567, we find, that our ſilver money 


was reduced to the regulation of eight penny- 
weight, that is, debaſed with a mixture of a third 
part of baſe metal; for the parties contractors 


make bargain that this was to be done. It is not 
moe in the contract, what kind of money, 
nor of what value it was to be of: but, if as many 
merks, ſhillings, and pennies, were to be coined 
out of one pound of ſilver, mixed with ſo great an 
allay of baſe metal, as was propoſed to be done by 
that former act of council, of the regent Len- 
nox ; of conſequence, the value of our money muſt 
have been raiſed yet further one eight part of a 
merk, ſhilling or penny. What makes me rather 
believe this, is the avaricious diſpoſition of Mor- 


ton, 2 5 


£224 


ton, Who was more attentive to his own. private 
affairs than to the good of the public. ' But what 
puts the matter almoſt beyond doubt, is the law 
paſſed in parliament, 25th, July, 1569, by which 


the money is recalled to the fineneſs of twelve 


- penny-weight; and authority was committed to 


perſons appointed for that purpoſe, that they 
ſhould enter into meaſures, that the exportation 
ofthe thirty, twenty, and ten ſhilling pieces, and 
likewiſe of the teſtoons, out of the kingdom, might 
be diſcharged. And the thing appears ſtill more 
clear, from another law, publiſhed a little after, viz. 
24th October, 1581, by which, after mention- 
ing, That the lait ſilver coin had been the occa- 


ſion of great dearth, and of many other iuconveni- 
_encies, ariſing from the heightning the price there- 


* 


of higher than it ought. Tt is ftattuted, that the 


lait cunzie (no doubt theſe coined by Morton's or- 
der) extending to 211 ſtane, and ten pounds, ſhall 


be reduced, and brought in again to the mint, to he 


cuinzied a-new in ten ſhilling pieces, of eleven 
pennie fine, containing each four in the ounces aud 
_ alluence is granted to the maſter coiner, to break 


down the preſent current money within the, realm, 


F eleven pennies fine, eſpecially the thirty, twenty, 
and ten 


ling pieces, and teſtoons, and to coin 
the ſume in the ſaid new money deviſed at feurty 


hhilliugs the ounce, 4 eleven pennie fine. There 
are engravings of a 


theſe in Mr Anderſon's di- 
N Scotiæ, and alſo of thoſe which were 


ſtruck the year N 158 a, marked each of 
them, according to the ita 


m, ted price of each, with 
the numbers XL. XXX. XX. X. From this 
alſo, it is manifeſt, thut L. 24 computed pounds 


Scots, was made out of one real pound weight, 


and, 


4 
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and, that it required eight of theſe to make one 
Engliſh pound. 64 ES 
In the mean time, the value of money increal-. 
ed more and more among us, notwithl.anding of 
the various laws made to put a ſtop to it; ſo that 
the three eſtates of the kingdom, not willingly, 
indeed, but in order to put ſome ſtop, if poſſible, to 


' the evil which daily increaſed, were compelled 


to heighten its value ſtill more, or rather truly, 
to reduce the price of ſilyer money, coined out 
of. one cunce, within the value of 50 ſhillings, 
and that of Gold within 30 pounds, by an act 
made in 1597. By this method, matters were 
rought to this, that one Engliſh piece of money 
came to equal ten of the ſame denomination in 
Scotland. But when, neither by this, nor by the 
ſormer laws, the pernicious inclination of increaſ- 
ing the value could be repreſſed or reftrained, at 
length, in order, at leaſt, , to put off a little the 
pernicious conſequences ariſing therefrom, the 
king and parliament reſolved, that all the money, 
both gold and ſilver, either coined abroad or at 
home, ſhould- be brought to the mint to be re- 
evined into other money of different ſorts; which. 
the act of ſecret cquncil, dated iſt December 
1601, ſhowsto have been done, by a law in Sep- 


tember that ſame year; in which, among many 


other things relative to this, it is ordained, among 
the reſt, that the gold money ſhould be of 22 car- 
rats fineneſs, the ſilver of 11 penny-weights, al- 
lowing to the coiners ſome grains above or be- 
low that fineneſs ; and, that the value of the mo- 
ney made from one ounce of ſuch metal, if ſilver, 
ſhould be eſtimated at L. 3 Scots, but if gold, at 
L. 36 Scots. From this act of council, we cer- 
tainly know, that the Engliſh money was twelve 
= times 
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times the value of the Scottiſh money, and that the 
ſame proportion of both the gold and ſilver was 
ſettled at that rate. 
And here, at laſt, a boundary was fixed to 
prevent the increaſe of the value of the Scottiſh 
coin, which never could formerly be reſtrain- 
ed within bounds, and which rule is {till obſer. 
ved; and, unleſs James VI. who the year aſ- 
ter ſucceeded to the crown of England, had or- 
dered, that henceforth the Scottiſh money ſhoult 
be made conform to that of England, which ſince 
that time has remained almoſt unalterable, there 
is no doubt, but that the extrinſic value of our 
money would have gone on to have been aug- 
mented, from time to time, as formerly. 


EX. 

Though it may ſeem ſomewhat foreign to my 
purpoſe to enquire, in this place, into the cauſe 
from whence ſo many alterations have happened 
in the value of our money ; yet, as I underſtand 
it will be acceptable to a few, to whom this mat- 
ter is leſs known, my other readers will pardon 
me, if, in compliment to the former, I explain 
my opinion upon this matter. The cauſes of the 
increaſe of the value of money, not only in Scot- 
land, but among moſt other nations, were prin · 
cipally the following: 

Firſt, It took its riſe from the neceſſities and 
poverty of princes ; who being miſled by the mil- 
taken opinion, that they could ſupply their trea- 
ſury by this method, ordered money to be coin- 
ed, adulterated with too great a mixture of baſer 
metal, to paſs for the ſame value as good money, 
But as princes were not able, by the moſt ſevere 
prohibitions whatever, to bring about, that their 
ſubjects ſhould eſteem good and bad money to be 
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of equal value, or prevail on them to change the 
intrinſic value of money eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
nations ; ſo, in a ſhort time, it happened, when 
they durſt not venture to diminiſh, by laws, 
the value of the baſe money, they increaſed the 
value of the good money, as much as the good 
money exceeded the bad in intrinſic value. 

To this cauſe is to be attributed, that the mo- 
ney coined by foreigners, which being for moft 
part below the purity preſcribed by law, if it be 
allowed to become current, raiſes the value of 
good coin. ö | 5185 | 

The ſecond cauſe of increaſing the value of 
money proceeds from this, that in fixing the 
value of money, coined of different metals, the 
juſt proportion that theſe metals have to one 
another, among other neighbouring nations, has 
not been obſerved ; for, by this means, if, for 
example, gold, when compared with ſilver, was 
eſtimated at a higher value than among our neigh- 
bours of — — or France, of conſequence, an ex- 
portation of ſilver coin neceſſarily followed; which 
nothing could ſtop, but by diminiſhing the price of 
money at home ; or, (which happened more fre- 


quently): by increaſing the price of the ſilver : 


and the gold would have had the ſame fate, if 
the price of ſilver was extended beyond a juſt 
proportion. But nothing had a greater influence 
in increaſing the price of gold and ſilver among 
us, than by —_— the value of baſe coins be- 
yond the intrinſic value, or by too great a quan- 
tity of them being coined. For, ſince almoſt e- 
very where, copper is of mean value, and ſmall 
eſtimation, in compariſon of gold or ſilver, it muſt 
happen, that if money, made of ſuch baſe materi- 
als, of a leſs weight than it ought, and coined in 
greater quantity than things demanded ; I ſay, it 
| | U 2 muſt 
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muſt have followed, that the value of coins of 
more precious metals muſt have been raiſed. 


Thirdly, What increaſed the value of current 
coin with us, was the importation of foreign coins 
of all kinds; for, as the people could not ſettle 
the true value of the various ſorts of coins by an 
accurate examination, but were obliged: to eſti- 
mate the price of it from its ſize, or {rom the 
ralue it bore in currency, it neceſſarily happened, 
that the comparative value of our own coin muſt 


have varied, and either ſometimes be kept un- 


der its true value, or ſometimes, (which hap- 


pens more frequently) ' muſt have been raiſed a- 


bove that value. 


From this aroſe another cauſe of advancing the 
price of money, viz. that our people, in order 
to draw greater plenty of coined money from fo- 
reign, countries, of which they were in ſcarcity at 
home, . by a very imprudent reſolution, augment- 
ed the value of ſuch foreign money beyond its 
adequate value ; not adverting, that by this very 
method, their own of Scotland, being thus leſſen- 


ed in its value, would be exported to other na- 


tions. Two acts of parliament of James III. af- 
ford us proofs of this, the one made ann 1467, 
the other in 1475; by which, becauſe of the ſcar- 
city of money in Scotland, (ariſing from the ex- 
portation thereof to other countries, be ing of lower 
value at home than abroad, ) fixed values were 
Put on the ſeveral kinds of money, enumerated 
in theſe acts, and which values, were much high- 
er than what they formerly bore. 
The fifth cauſe of heightening the price of mo- 
ney, aroſe from the pernicious cuſtom of clipping 
the edges of the coin; which, altho? almoſt in eve- 
ry age, had done no ſmall damage in money 
- matters, 


" *$87 3 


of WW watters, and conſequently, to trade; yet, this 
| evil never prevailed fo much as in our memory, 
nt and that of the preceding generation; by which, 
ins almoſt all the coins, unleis what the invention of 
tle the mill and preſs preſerved from that injury, were 
an ſo clipped, that often one third of the true 
the weight, ſometimes even only one half, was left. 
he But how much this very bale cheat contributed to 
ed, 1aiſe the value, not only of coined money, but alio 
uſt the price of gold and ſilver bullion, the thing it- 
m- elf demonſtrates; for, not long ago, in the 
p- reign of William prince of Orange, matters were 
a- brought to that pitch, by this wicked practice of 
clipping the coin, and other contrivances, ſo that not 
the only the gold coins called guineas, which were firſt 


ler ftruck to paſs for twenty ſhillings Engliſh, roſe to 
fo- thirty ſhillings; but the ounce of tilver bullion, 


at which before weighed five ſhillings and two 
nt- pence, as it does now, was raiſed to the price of 
its WM {ix fhillings and five pence flerling. Neither had 
ry a {top been put to this deſtructive growing e- 
Ele vil, had it not been enacted by a very ſevere, 
na- though a very neceſſary law, and that too, paſſed 


af- during the time of a deſtructive war, “ That all 
67, &« the ſilver money, except what was ſtamped by 
ar- « the mill and preſs, ſhould be called in to the 


ex · mint to be recoined.“ | 
ver Whar, in the laſt place, may be reckoned a- 
ere mong the cauſes of raiſing the value of money, 
ted is, what we commonly call the balance of trade; 
gh- that is, as Civilians define it, the ſettling the ac- 
count or balance of caſh, ariſing from the mutu- 
no- al dealings betwixt nations; for, if any nation 
ing has its accounts ſo ſettled, that the money brought 
ve- into it, by commerce from foreign nations, ex- 
ne) ceeds or equals, what is exported from it, it is 
rs, eaſy for that nation to prevent, unleſs ſome o- 
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ther cauſe intervene, the immoderate increaſe of 
the value of money, or that it ſhould not occaſion 
much damage ; but, if any nation ſhould be fo 
misfortunate, that the money exported, ſhould 
exceed the quantity which is imported, it muſt 
happen, that the money becoming ſcarcer and 
ſcarcer, muſt alſo riſe more and more in its va- 
lue in that nation. RAT 


And thele are the principal, if not all the cauſes 


of the increaſe of the value of money among us; 
and theſe, as I have ſaid, are by no means pe- 
culiar to the Scots, but almoſt common to every 
nation who have made uſe of money ; which, if 
I had time, would be eaſy to demonſtrate for 
the moſt part was the caſe. But, among the En- 
gliſh, the greateſt aſſiduity and attention, in regu- 
lating the affairs of money, by the prohibiting 
the currency of foreign coin among them, has 
brought it about, that their money has been leſs 
increaſed in value, than among other nations ; 
for, from the days of William the conqueror, to 
this time, the value of money in England has only 
been tripled, or, perhaps, a little more; for 
anciently, there was twenty ſhillings coined out of 
the real pound weight, whereas now, there is 
only fixty-two ſhillings. But, the fate of — 
has been quite different among the French, al- 
though abounding in riches ; for, twenty ſhillings, 
which, from the time of Charles the Great, to the 
time of Philip I. as le Blanc relates, equalled, al- 
moſt, a real pound weight, or twelve ounces; at 
the time he wrote, which was in the year 1690, 
it weighed no more than feven derniers three 
grains; ſo that the modern /s, is forty times 
the old French ſols; and now, the value of 
French money having been often increaſed, the 
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1 
numeral French pound, ſcarcely retains one 
ſixtieth part of the pound in the time of 
Charles the Great. And, if we paſs to the o- 
ther nations of Europe, the Germans, Dutch, 
Italians, Cc. we will find, if not an equal, ſure- 
ly, at leaſt, a no leſs increaſe of the value of mo- 
ney among them, at different periods. But, to 
return to the Scottiſh money; from what has been 
ſaid, it appears, that the extrinſic value has riſen 
thirty-ſix times above the value it was in David 
I. 's time. 

| LXI. 

Before I diſmiſs this part, there is one article 
deſerves greatly our animadverſion; to wit, that 
remarkable loſs which has happened, not only to 
the fortunes of private perſons, but alſo to the reve- 
nuesand patrimonies of princes, from the frequent 
increaſe of the value of money. But this happened, 
principally and neceſſarily, in theſe ſpecific pay- 
ments, covenanted to be made for a perpetuity, or 
for a long time, by charter, or by any agreement 
of a certain preciſe ſum. For, as in deeds of 
this kind, either ſo many pounds, ſhillings, or pen- 
nies were to be paid; or, which very rarely uſed 
to be done, the words good and /awful money of 
this or that kingdom, were added ; it muſt have 
happened, that when the value of, money in- 
creaſed, there mult have been a deficiency in 
the ſum, of ſo many pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
as were bargained for at that time, in proportion 
as theſe firſt pounds exceeded in weight theſe laſt, 
although. the number and denomination of them 
were the ſame; neither did the addition of the 
word ſterling, which we frequently find in more 
ancient charters and comracts, help the matter 
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one bit; for, although this word ſeems to have 
been at firſt taken to denote the weight, as well 
as the fineneſs of the money; yet it happened, 
much more frequently, that it ſignified no more, 
as is obſerved before, than the goodne/7 of the 
coin to be paid. From this inereaſe of the value 
of money, contrary to the intention, or even 
the expectation of parties, many law ſuits and 
diſputes have ariſen from the loſs accruing there - 
from, which have afforded a rich field to 1 
for pleading, as well as writing on the 0 


In order to avoid theſe, as much as poſlible, 


various laws were made, and various condi- 
tions were inſert in the deeds themſelves; a- 
mong the firſt, this one, by which it was provi- 
ded, that if the extrinſic value of money ſhould 


happen to be increaſed, as much coin ſhould be 
- weighed out as would make up the ſum, anſwering 


to the current coin in that kingdom, at the time 
of writing the deed. Sometimes, as in the above- 


mentioned agreement betwixt Gavin Dunbar and 


William Sutherland, the fineneſs and weight of 
the money to be paid for each pound or merk, is 
expreſsly defined. But by far the greateſt part, 
neglecting this caution in ſecuring their bargains, 
incautiouſly ſubjected themſelves to the loſſes as 
riſing from the change of the value of money; 
the high > | low prices of things, as they ap- 
peared at \the time, having deceived. them: 
tor one perſon, when a determined number of 
bolls of victual was to be paid out of a certain 
eſtate, granted in feu, or ſet in tack for a long 
time; if a dearth of victual followed, ſo that 
the boll of wheat did riſe, for example, to 
half a merk, which was an exorbitant price in 


the time of. our James I. judging of futurity, 
| | from 


1 6 v 
ſtom the preſent ſtate of things, thought it 
would be profitable, if he could -perſuade the 
ſeuer, or tackſman, to convert the corn into 
money, and to pay half a merk for each boll; 
mother perſon, on the contrary, who poſſeſſed 
ound for a certain yearly ſum of money, thought 
he conſulted his intereſt well, when the ſcarcity 
of corn was very great, if he could perſuade his 
landlord to 'agree, to receive for the future, in 
place of the money, in ufe to be paid, as much 
victual as would produce the like ſum, if the vic- 
tual was ſold at the then market price. I have of- 
ten heard of theſe and the like bargains among our 
anceſtors ; but how much their hopes deceived the 
bargain-makers, and how detrimental ſuch tranſac- 
tions have been to their ſucceſſors, is ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, from the frequent increaſe of the 
value of money above related. 
None have ſuffered greater loſs from the end- 
leſs. increaſe of the value of money, than the 
governors and great men of the nation; nor 
can it be expreſſed, how much their revenues 
have been diminiſhed by this means alone ; among 
innumerable others which might be adduced, I 
may be permitted to mention one. About the 
time of our king Alexander III. or thereby, 
William de Maul, baron of Panmore, was bound 
to pay for the relief or entry of an heir, L. 122. 
10 s. to the king, his ſuperior ; of that ſum, Ed- 
ward I. king of England, who aſſumed to him- 
ſelf the right of ſuperior lord of the kingdom of 
Scotland, gifted or remitted L. 82 to William 
baron of Panmore; and ordered the remaining 
L. 40 to be paid to himſelf, by the hand of 
the chamberlain of Scotland, at three following 
terms. . We have, as an evidence of this affair, 
| the 
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leſs and to no purpoſe, 


the king's precept, directed to Alan de Dumſres, 
whom he had appointed his chancellor, which the 
author (Mr Ruddiman) has publiſhed, engraved 
from the original, preſerved in the tower of 
London. But, I have it confirmed from the 
teſtimony of the honourable Mr John Maul, ad- 
vocate, brother to the Earl of Panmore, That 
the heirs of this moſt ancient family, from th. 
day to this, are in uſe to pay no more than L. 40 
for their relief, however much the intrinſic value 
of the pound be diminiſhed : by 
theſe forty pounds, laying aſide the reſt of the ſum 
remitted by Edward I. when brought to the forego. 
ing calculations, would be equal to thirty-ſix times 
forty pounds Scots, that is, L.1440 Scots, or L.120 
Engliſh at this day, of intrinſic value. And, ſince 
* the royal property, has ſuſtained ſo much Jols 
= from the increaſe of the extrinſic value of our mo- 
1 ney in this one inſtance, how great muſt we eſteem 
the loſs to be, in an infinity of other articles of 
2 ſimiliar kind, ariſing from the ſame cauſe. 
q Theſe, and the like inconveniencies, ariſing from 
© the increaſe of the value of money, ſeem deſer- 
vedly to have happened to theſe kings, who, 
by debaſing their money, increaſed its value ; 
and, by that means, did not enrich their trea- 
fury, as they propoſed, but greatly impoveriſh- 
ed it, Princes more prudent, and knowing in 
the affair, as alſo the nobles of the kingdom, on 
whom no ſmall part of the evil did fall, ſtrug- 
gled hard, with all their might, to withſtand the 
daily riſe _ in the value of money; but the reme- 
dies which were applied to this diſeaſe, as they 
did not penetrate to the fountain-head, and to 
the origin of the evil, were moſt partly fruit- 
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LXII. 3 
Having thus explained the ſtate and value of 
the money in Scotland, through various centuries, 
ſo far as could he got by ſearching into the ſta- 
tutes, and ather public and private documents; 
that every thing may be underſtood the mare 
eaſily and diſtinctly, I have thought proper to ſub- 


join two tables; in one of which, the purity or 


fineneſs, mixture, and value of our gold coin; in the 


other, that of the ſilver coin, at different periods; 


and, in the firſt table, the proportion betwixt 
the gold and filver are expoſed to view, ſo that 
each of theſe can be known by a caſt of the eye. 
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T A B L E I: 


In which is his, how many numeral pound;, 


one pound weight of gold ; alſo, their intrin- 


to the ſilver. 


Anno Domini, 


1371 Cc. 
1390 Cc. 
1424 
1451 
1456 
1475 
1484 
1488 
152 
np 
1577 
1579 
1597 
1601 
1633 
1738 


Robert H. 
Robert III. 
James I. 
James II. 


James III. 


James IV. 
James V. 


—4 VI. 


— 


— 


Charles I. 


George II. 


Anno regni. 


4, 
i 


| Fineneſs. | 
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% il ſhillings, and pennies Scots, were coined but of 
In. ſie fineneſs, and the proportion that the gold bore 
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In which may be clearly ſeen, how many numeral 
coined out of one real pound weight of ſilver, at 


"ney, or the different degrees of fineneſs in it, 


Anno Dom. 


1 
i . * 
1 ee 
oy | f | From 1306 
| To 1329 
| | 1366 
1367 


From 1371 
_ To 1390 
1393 
1424 
1451 
1456 
1475 
1484 
1488 
1489 
1529 


Tear of the reign. Purity. 
Tz | og. pu. gr. 
Alexander „ 3 
David I. 1 
William c 
Alexander II. PI 2 
Alexander III. ; 
John Baliol. i 
Robert I. 828 
David II. 3811 2 © 
F bf 
Robert Il. F | xx 2 0 
Robert III. 4111 2 0 
l. 2 0 
James II. nn 2 $ 
. 20]11 2 0 
James III. 1 
ie 2411 2 0 
James IV. by 11 2. © 
James v. 16[11 © 0 
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T AB L E I. continued. 
Anno Dom. Tear of the reign. Purity. 


02. pw. gre 

1544| Mary . A 
1556] — — 141 0 © 
1565 —— 2311 © © 
1567 James VI. 111 © of 
1571 | ——— 51 9 0 o 
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LXIII. . 
From what has been ſaid, and more eſpecially 


from theſe two tables, it may be eaſily under- 
| ſtood, how much, not only the unlearned vulgar, 


but even learned and ſenſible men have blundered 
ſo egregiouſly in computing the proportional value 
of our ancient money ; who, when they found it 
mentioned in old writings, or heard by report, 
that, fer example, a boll of wheat was valued at 


ten, twelve, fourteen, &c, pennies per boll, a flagon 


of wine at two pennies, a hen at one half-penny ; 


immediately think, that the intrinſic value of 


theſe denominations of money, was the ſame as 


now-a-days: alas! cry they, what a great ſcarci- 


ty of money muſt have been among us in thoſe 
days, when things, ſo dear now, might have 
been bought for ſo {mall a price. But, from what 


has been above ſet forth, it is clear, that things 
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TABLE II. continued. 


So 
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were quite otherwiſe 
the penny, the ſhilling, and the pound, in the 
time, of David I. and for a long time thereafter, 
was thirty-ſix times, in James I.'s time, eighteen 
times, in James II. 's time, nine times, in queen 
Mary's time, double the value almoſt, that the 
ſame denominations are of intrinſic value at 
this day, or did exceed in that proportion the 
weight of bullion. And, that this whole affair 
may be more manifeſt, I thought it would not 
be improper to lay before the reader's view, 
the proportion betwixt our ancient money, and 
the money current among us at this day, (1738) 
trom ſome examples, 
and other monuments. 
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and, particularly, that 
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From theſe few examples, picked out of a 
great number, it is eaſy to determine the price 
of any other thing, having regard to the period, 
and the riſe in the value of money, and by 
the help of theſe tables to reduce the price of 
it to our preſent money. From thence, alſo, 
we may be allowed to add, that it is plain, . that 
one thing told by Hector Boece, is not only falſe, 
but alſo incredible, That William king of Scots, 
when captive in England, agreed to pay to Hen- 
ry II. one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; one 
part of which (which biſhop Nicolſon explains 
to be the half,) he immediately proferred pay- 
ment of, and pledged Cumberland, Hunting- 
town, and Northumberland, for the remain» 
der: for, in the firſt place, it appears from 
our more ancient authors, as well as from all 


the Engliſh hiſtorians, and more certainly from 
the treaty itſelf, - that the only condition granted 


to king William for obtaining his liberty was, 
that he and his nobility, of the kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhould ſubject themſelves to the perpetual vaſſal- 
age of the Engliſh king, by firſt delivering up 
hoſtages, and then five of the principal forts in 
Scotland, for more- ſecurity for performance of 
the . promiſe made. But, moreover, dropping 


theſe things, who (to be ſilent on the injuſtice of . 


the Englith) can think, that our king William 
would be ſo fooliſh, as to bind himſelf to pay to 
the king of England ſo great a ſum of money, 
which at this day would exceed three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling; for, I am perſuaded, 
had all the money then in Scotland, been ſcra- 
ped together, it would ſcarcely have made out 
a third part of that ſum. It is true, indeed, 
William performed a great thing, who, accord- 
ing -to the relation of the hiſtorians of both 


kingdoms 


. | f 
' 
| 
| 
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kingdoms, in order that he might redeem him- 
ſelf and his ſubjects, and reſtore them to their 
ancient ſtate of freedom, told down to Richard 
1. ſon of that Henry, ten thouſand merks of ſil- 
ver; which, in our preſent money at this day, 
would amount to twenty — pounds ſter- 


* a 


From the foregoing tables, we may likewiſe 


judge, how grievous a famine, happened in Scot- 


land, during the reign of James I. in the year 
I435 ; ſince, as the Continuator of Fordun tells 
us, a boll of corn was fold for eighteen ſhil- 
lings Scots ; and again, a more grievous one, in 
the beginning of James IL's reign, in the 1438, 
and the following year, when, as the ſame author 
relates, the boll of corn got up to thirty ſhillings; 


for, by this means, the price of the former boll, 


being reduced to the value of our preſent money, 
muſt have been, L. 20, 16 8. Scots, the latter, 
L. 18 Scots. | 1 | : 
| _ © | 
I have thought proper to ſubjoin here, in the con- 
cluſion, a remark or note which I received from Mr 
David Drummond, advocate, a gentleman of pri- 
mitive virtue, and ſingular probity, treaſurer for 
many years in the bank of Scotland; which was 
this, That, at the union, 1707, the laſt thing 


which remained to be executed, was, that all the 


coin, throughout Great Britain, ſhould be | 
under the ſame regulation, and be made gf the ſame 
fineneſs and value with that of Engla 
which purpoſe, an act of the privy council of Scot- 
land was made, whereby it was / ordained, That 
all the filver coin, at that time, current in Scot- 
land, as well foreign as domeſtic, except the 
late Engliſh coin, ſhould be brought into that 
7 b 


Lai 5 
hank, and be carried from thence to the mint, 
w be recoined into new money. 

That worthy gentleman, who had a chief 
hand in this buſineſs, for his own pleaſure, re- 
corded in his memorandums, the ſum totals of 
that whole money, reduced to ſome general 
heads; theſe, he communicated to me, which I 
now- lay before the reader, becauſe they will 
in no {mall degree, illuſtrate the ſtate of our 
money, and alſo, may furniſh ſome proofs of 
the quantity of the current coin in Scotland, at 
that period. | E008 
There was brought into the bank of Scotland, 
m the year 1707. | | | 

Vatue in ſterling money. 
| | HE YT * 

Of foreign ſilver money, 132080: 17: 00 

Milled Scottiſh coins, 90856: 13:00 

Coins ſtruck by hammer, 142180 : oo : oo 
Engliſh milled coin, 40000 7 oo: o 


Sum total of all theſe, Ki 411117: 10: 09 


And this ſum, no doubt, made up by far the great 
eſt part of the ſilver coined money current in Scot- 
land at that time; but, it was not to be expected, that 
the whole money of tliat kind, could be brought into 
the bank ; for, the folly of a few miſers, or the 
fear that people might have of loſing their money, 
or various other dangers and accidents, prevent- 
ed very many of the old Scots coins from being 
brought in; a great part of theſe, the gold- 
ſmiths, in after times, conſumed by melting 
them down; ſome of them have been exported 
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to foreign countries; a few are yet in private 
Hands. No certain rule can be found, whereby? 
| to determine the preciſe quantity of gold coins in 
N Scotland at that time; however, there are a' 
(; few which ſeem to convince us, that there was as 
T | great plenty of that, as of the ſilver, (balancing 
1 the price of each). What principally makes for 
3 this opinion, is a few acts of the mint of Scot. 
1 land, which I have had occaſion to ſee; theſe are 
=y what were made out from 16th December, 1602, 
to 1th July, 1606; and, again, from 20th Sep- 
tember, 1611, to 1 4th April, 1613 1 for, it appears 
from theſe, that there was coined in Scotland, 
in theſe different periods, 51 ſtone, 11 pounds, 
| nine ounces, twenty-three penny-weights, ſix- 
; teen grains of gold bullion z but, of ſilver, five 
| hundred and ninety-ſix ſtone, ſeven pounds, thir- 
N | teen ounces, twenty-three penny-weights, twelve 

1 

[ 


grains, weight. By this means, according to the 
way of counting in thoſe days, there were iſſued, 
about L. 39726 ſterling; but of ſilver, only 
L. 38172 ſterling; ſo, that the gold coins, ſtruck 
in theſe years, exceeded the Aver in L. 1554 
ſterling value. I do not deny, that this rule is 
liable to errors; but, we have none more cer- 
tain, for the preſent, and we here only ſeek 
for probability. From what has been ſaid, we 
may be allowed to conjecture, without much ab- 

ſurdity, that the ſum total, of the money over 
all Scotland, at the time of the union, 1 707, both 
gold and ſilver, amounted to a ſum not leſs than 
nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 

And here, at length, I have finiſhed this long 
and tedious labour. There are a few things only, 
which, in the concluſion, I would beg the reader 

to grant me; the firſt is, that I hope he will 


not 


2 


„ͤĩð iðvd E. a , a & 
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not find fault, with too great a ſeverity, if be diſ- 
covers miſtakes, which I may have fallen into 
from the yariety of arguments, and the difficul- 
ty of the ſubject matter; wherein, though, I will 
not affirm, there are no errors, yet I hope _y 
are not many ; next, that he may have been tired, 
becauſe, I thought beſt to make uſe of an humble 

and leſs ornate ſtyle, and even, ſometimes have 
uſed barbarous words, ſince I was anxiou only, 
to be clear off the ſubject: for in this, above any 
other kind of writing, it' will be found true, 
which the poet ſung, who was about to undertake 
a work not unliKe the preſent, viz. 5 


Ornari res ipſa negat cbntenta dbceri - 

Et fi qua externa referunter nomina lingua, 
Hoc operis, non vatis etit. Non omnla flecti 
Pioſſunt,- et propria mielius ſub voce notantur. 
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Of what is advanced in the Text of 
the Preface, which are placed by 
Mr Ruddiman at the bottom of 
each page; but which method could 
not be ile wed in the tranſlation, 
becauſe of the ſmallneſs of the ſize 
of the book; and, to avoid con- 
fuſion, in making references mi- 
nutely from the text to the notes, 
by interlining figures or letters, 
the notes are here ranged under 


each particular chapter or ſection, 
to which they properly do be- 


long. 
| I. to VII. 


| 6 de Arte Secernendi Antiqua Di- | 


plomata, vera a falſis, tom. I. p. 17. 


Hicheſius in Diſſertatione Epiſtolari ad Barthol. 
Schowerum Theſauro Linguarum, Cc. vol. I. p. 


Beda 


79. 


# . . , * . 5 — 
98 n r 
33 . 4 1 323 


of 
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Beda Hiſtoria Eceleſ. Ang. lib. ca 13, and 


8 23. And Proſper Aquitanus, who lived about the 
| WH fame time, has the ſame account in his chronicle. 


VII. 
Fordun, lib. 4. cap. 48. 
Rymer, in his ſecond letter to the biſhop of "oY 
1 lile on this ſubject. 
N Atwood's Superiority of the crown of - England 
6 over Scotland, p. 332, and 564. 
Dalrymple's Hiſtorical Collections, p. 87. 
6 Abercromby s Martial Atchievements, vol. I. 
N TIT. 
8 Sir George MKenzie' s Defence of the Royal 
Line, ſee p. 109, 110, 181,155, 158, and 184. 
152 8 Hiſtory, lib. 10. fol. 188. : 
David Chalmer's Hiſtorical Epitome, fol. 9 J. 
Iunes's Critical Eſſay, vol. I. p. 297. | 
| ann s Vita Caroli Magni, cap. 16. 


| | VIII. 
Germonius de Arte, Cc. cap. o 
mga, $ 3 lib. % 

X. 

The charter of the foundation of Dunfermline 
by Malcolm III. is to be found in Dugdale's Mo- 
naſticon Anglicanum, vol. II. p. 1054, Which was 
ſent him by Sir James Balfour; but Sir James Dal- 
rymple rather thinks that charter to have been gf 
Malcolm IV. ſee p. 228, Hiſt. Col. There is alſo 
handed about, à charter of Malcolm III. granteg 
to Hunter of Polmoud, written in Scottiſh rhyme ; 
but many circumſtances, and this one in particu- 
lar, that about the ſame age, there was a charter 

granted by William the Conqueror to one Hunter, 
written, almuſt, in the ſame words; which Stow, 
2 2 in 


a 
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in his chronicle, p. 111. relates, he had taken i: 
out of an ancient chronicle in the Richmond libra. 
ry. Speed, lib, 9. cap. 2. p. 424. ſays the ſame; but 
the ſtyle not agreeing with the times convinces us, 
that it is ſuppoſitious, and this particularly, that the 
feu-duty, payable for the land, is ordained to be a 
bow with arrows, when the king comes to the ri- 
ver Yarrow : but this diſtrict, lying on Yarrow, 
which divides the foreſt of Ettrick, or ſhire of Sel- 
kirk, was never under the dominion" of the Eng- 
liſh. L «of» . by 7 | ES ; a a 5 
The chartulary of Dunfermline, in the advo- 
cates library, a manuſcript ; the characters of 
the writing of which appears co-temporary 
with Alexander III. ral 
But, as theſe words are not to be found in David 
Is charter, confirming the donations of his fa- 
ther Malcolm III. to this monaſtery, it may be 
ſaid, that it muſt only be underſtood of the ſubſc- 
quent kings. 5 | 
The book of the priory of St Andrews, wrote, 
as Sir James Dalrymple thinks, in the time cf 
David I. now in the poſſeſſion of the earl of Pan- 


mure. . 1 .A1E5 
Sir James Dalrymple is of another opinion in his 
Hiſt. Col. p. 226; from the words in the book of 
St Andrews, That the lands of Admore, grant- 
* by Edelreid, the ſon of Malcolm III. king of 
. © Scotland, to the abbot of Dunkeld; and, more- 
% over, by the earl of Fife, which was after- 
% wards confirmed by his brothers, Alexander 
« and David.” Sir James aſſerts, that donations 
made to church-men, were anciently completed 
by words, till the time of Alexander I. and his 
brother David I. before certain illuſtrious witneſſ- 
es, without the formality of any writing. ** 


iT 181 1 
the Ge author, p. 151, though he affirms, he 


never ſaw any written documents, during the 
reign of Malcolm III.; yet, ſays he, he does not 


doubt but there may be ſome of that kind. extant. 


| XI. 
The charter of Malcolm II. in a collection in 
the advocates library,” p- 53. which ſhows itſelf 
to have been written in Robert II. “s time. 


Ses Dalr Imple's Hiſt. Col. p. 135. 


© Nicolſon's Scots Hiſt. lib. p. 210. p. 47. 
Dalrymple! s Hiſt, Col. p. 36. 


. XII. 
See Boetius, Paris edition, anno 1522. ; 
Mabilon's de re Diplomatica, lib. 2. cap. 21. 
57. 
Rymer' sFedera, tom. I. p- 203 , 671. and tom. 


II. P · 1064, 604. 
XIV. 


Hiit. Col. p. 129. 

See the Apoſtolical Canons, 27 or 34 and Be- 
veredge on theſe, and Petrus de Marca, de Con- 
er. Sacer. at Imperii, lib. 1. cap. 3. and lib. 6. 
8 1. 

Tordun, on the biſhops of St Andrews. 

See an account of Andrew Winton in the edi- 


tion of Buchanan's hiſtory, publiſhed by Free- 


beirn, in the preface, p. 15. 

As to the cuſtom of binding the evangeliſts, in 
old and ſilver, and adorning them with precious 
ones, ſee Schlegelius's Treatiſe on the coins of 

the abbots of Hersfeld, p. 16. Chronicon Gotwi- 
cenſe, lib. 1. cap. 1, 32. 
See Dalrymple's Hiſt. Col. p. 127. 

See Sir Robert Sibbald's Treatiſe on the Inde- 
pendency of the kingdom and church of Scotland, 
25 5 P · 
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Þ 6. And he, in narrating'the excerpts, has not 
the words, ſummi archiepiſcopi, which appear 
to be more correct. f 

: See the reverend and learned Mr Penh: Gillar's $ 


„ + 


3 

Sir be 8 book 4 Was publiſhed” TY 
dinburgh, 1503, but Wharton's V orks, went 
don, 16911. | 

See Sibbald, p. 16, 200, and 237. wa 

Some of the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the Great, 
retained the title of Pontifex Maximus. See An- 
ton. van Dale of the heathen oracles, diſſerta- 
tion firſt, page 251. Thus, there is, extant in 
Lofemus's hiſtory, lid. 4. a ſaying to Gratian the 
emperor, when he rejected the habit of the 
prieſt, offered to him by the inferior prieſts, 2 If 
the prince will not be called Pontifex, in a ve 


< ſhort time he will become Pontifex Maximus.“ 
By which they meant, tliat Magnus Maximus, 


who afterwards affumed the purple, and proc 
red Gratian to be ſlain by his guards, would in 
ſhort time become Pontifex Main But it ap- 


pears, that Gratian himſelf aſſumed the title of 


Pontifex Maximus, from an inſcription of Anſe: 
mus Bandurus, in his coins of the Roman empè- 


rors, tom. II. p. 482. and the emperor Juſtine, 


long after, from another inſcription from Van 


Dale, P. 158. 


See Boece, lib. 10. fol. 201. George Bucha- 
nan, lib. 6. in the beginning. Spottiſwood, lib. 


6 8 
And much clearer in the ſeals, not only of Ro- 


bert, Arnald, but others who ſucceeded them, 
. 5 vi. 


not 


in's 


11 


viz, of Richard, Roger, William, Malvaſmne, 


and William Fraſer, engravings of which are 
in Mr Anderſon's book. 
Geo. Martin's manuſcript, intitled Reliquiæ Di- 


yi. Andreiæ, cap. 2. 


Sir James Dalrymple's Hiſt. Col. p. 1337 129. 


above cited. 

Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 2, 5, 99. 

Boece, lib. 10. fol. 206. lib. 10. fol. 201. as 
we remarked, before, that he ſa ys, that the bi- 
ſhop's ſee of the Picts was tranſlated from Aber- 
nethy to St Andrews by our Kenneth II. who 
ended his reign, anno 854; but yet the ſame author 
ſays, that the kin 2 of Scotland was not then 
dividgd into dioceſes; and addy, that this diviſion 
did not take place till Malcolm II. 's time, for ſo 
his words are to be read, not Malcolm III. which, 


what follows, requires to make this author con- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, and others, who narrate the 
ſame thing; and, we muſt agree with the reve- 
rend James Dundas, in the ſupplement to his 
Treatiſe of the Election of Biſhops, in the primi- 
tive church of Scotland, p. 207. That, though 
theſe ancient biſhpps, ſome of them fixed their a- 


bade at St Andrews, others at Glaſgow, others, 
og their of- 


again, at Whithorny in Galloway; 
hice Was not circumſcribed to the 
countries. 
See Hiſt. Col. p- 125, 127. 
Fordun, lib. 4. cap. 17. 
Winton's Chronicle, cap. 106, 105. 
Dalrymple, p. 125. 
The beſt manuſcript of Fordun, in the college 


e pee or 


library, at Edinburgh; as alſo, che books of Perth 
But theſe 


and Coupar, in the advocates library. 
: words, 


4 _ Sz 


| words, probably, not n in che copies of 


Gale, and of Kearne, they them out in the 


editions publiſhed by them. 


The book of Coupar, as has been ſaid, kept in 
the advocate's library. 

If, indeed, avites be written in the book; but 
we bewed above, that the true reading is avit;. 

Concerning this matter; ſee the epiltle of Ni- 
colaus to Ea merus, mentioned before. _ 

See Martial's E ms, lib. 14. epig. 1 1. | 

See St 3 X. V. 2. PS: ? : 

Ks Innes's Critical Efays, tom. II. p. 782, 203, 

3 


(Regnaſſe) a way of ſpeaking, which Mabilon 


ſhows, ſome Iriſh biſhops my who ſtiled them 


ſelves Rects. - 

Fordun expreſsly ſays, that Kellach was bi- 
ſnop in the time of — | 

The chronology of theſe biſhops, is thus ſettled 


from that old fra ent, and from Fordun, who 
relates, that Maliftus was eight years biſhop ; and 


the fragment ſays, he died under Culen ; but we 


infer, that his death muſt be placed in the laſt 


2 of Culen, which was in the year 90, 


cauſe Fothad, who preceded him immedi- 
ately in the ſee, is ſaid by the old fragment, 
to have died under king Duffus, who began to 


reign 961. But eight years, which Maliſius was 
in the ſee, are ſufficient to fill up that ſpace, from 
on death of that Fothad to the lecken of 'Maliſi- 

: the ſame may be inferred from Fordun, who 
rac from the period allotted to Fothad, who, 
being expelled by Indulphus, is ſaid to have lived 


eight years after he was driven out. XVII. 
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1 85 Col. p- p. 157, and — Simeon of 
bee Expreſsly . that this marriage Was 
VERA in the ear 1070. And Turgot ini 
ard, « 5. cap x and tHe clirdnicle' 0 Mel. 
oy ie it conadifts nſelf, P. 160. a are * 
in t 


nden por Ep P. 208, and 2 232. eg: 

Dalrymple's' 234. 'Whatton's pag 
Sacra, t ol. H. F notes on Nie aboye' ct 1 
pill of Welte, e e NINE 0 

Palfo ur, who Viel, 8 Catha rus was ele Ga 
from d vg the Keledees of fL:6cfileven; fr 


0 5 ron his name „hach, i Greer, 1 
ins urt, D pple nfers th the taulf fave 
aritini ' biliop, ſee ES but the*confec: 
tie 703 the anne that Hine” is frivolous ; 
mu. 85 wa mg Now becaiiſe Cathre & Tax > 
N. the number of the Keledees, 
N z puritan Kbit ls, at that time afl op- 


Ee to the Stk of Rome, more than Yny 5- 


ther 7 biſhop; finc& All the fonts il Scot- - | 
W of exe called Keledees, at that time, as 

y apt him himſelf owns.” nne 
Boece, Ib. 1 2. fol. 281. relates the ſame thir 


belore Spottiſwood, and alſo Leſley, lib. 6. p. 21 
who writes, that this privilege, that the - 4 


« 
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of Scotland ſhould be thereafter anoliited; was 
obtained from Urban II. the Roman pontiff, at 
the ſolicitation of St Margaret, the mother of 
king Edgar. But, what makes me doubt exceed- 
ingly of this, is the bull of pope John XXII. grant- 
ing this privilege of unction to our Robert I. in 
the year 1329; in which laſt, there is no men- 
tion of Urban II. nor of that ceremony having 
been uſed: in Scotland prior to this laſt time. The 
original of this bull js in the advocates library ; a 
copy. whereof, David Wilkins, archdeacon of 
Suffolk, publiſhed in his noble work, the Coun- 
cels of Great Britain, tom. II. p. 555. 

The appendix to Spottiſwood's hiſtory, is com- 
monly believed to be done by one Jo. Middleton, 

See the whole of the diſpute betwixt Alexan- 
der I. king of Scotland, and Eadmerus, in a work 
of Eadmerus himſelf, entitled Hiſtoria Novorum, 
publiſhed by Selden, b. „ 130% 

Dalrymple's Collections, p. 250. where he 
tells, That the charter granted by this Robert, 
to the priory of Coldingham, 16 calend, Auguſti, 
anno 1127, in which, he ſtiles himſelf, not ect, 
but ſimply, by the grace of God, biſhop of St 
Andrews, is preſerves. t in the regiſter of charters 
at Durham. 

"The chronology or ſeries of the biſhops of St 
Andrews, from the death of this Robert, which 
happened in 1160, is accurately enough ſettled by 

our authors. 

The liberty or privilege, underſtood in this 
: place, is ſuch as he had above deſcribed. 


" 2 . 
F lib. 4. ap. 21. 
Buchanan, lib. 6. | Innes's 


1 9 
Innes's Critical Eſſays, vol. I. p. 139. : 


Fordun, lib. 4. cap. 3. writes, that Kenneth IT. 
ſucceeded to the kingdom of Scotland, 834, and 
to the kingdom of the Picts, having conquered 
them, in the year 839. But the ſame author, in 


the ſame book, cap. 8. ſays, © That Kenneth, 


© having completed full ſixteen years of a reign, 
in the monarchy. of Scotland, and of the Picts, 
« departed to the Lord at Fortviot.“ By this 
means, according to him, as Kenneth died in 


854, he muſt have obtained the complete empire 


of all Scotland, as it now is; having deſtroyed the 
Pitts, their king being dead, and this about the 
year 838, But, I cannot here paſs over the re- 
markable, and moſt aſtoniſhing miſtake of Innes, 
in other reſpects, a learnedand accurate man, who, 
in volume I. p. 140, overturns the very propoſi- 
tions, which he. himſelf endeayours to eſtabliſh ; 
« Fer, ſays he, in that very ancient chronicle of 
the kings of Albany, are theſe words, As Ken- 
« neth II. is ſaid to have died on Tueſday, the 
6 ides of February, it plainly appears, that he 
« diedin the year 859 ; as, in that very year, the 
6 1des, that is, the 13th day of 1 fe 

* upon the third day of the week, Tueſday; 

but this learned man's concluſion 1s erroneous ; 
for, in that year, 854, in which Fordun, and all 
our other authors relate, that king died, the 
ides of February fell upon the third day of the 
week, or Tueſday, as all the chronological tables 
informs us ; for, in that year, the dominical letter 


was (G), Eaſter was the 22d April, the indiction 
was 2, the golden number 19 ; but, in the year 


859, the dominical letter was (A), and therefore, 
the 13th of February was the ſecond day of the 


week, or Monday. Conſult Calviſius, Petavius, 


A a 2 Pagius 


L 8 7 


| Pagjus, and other writers on ee who all ml 
Gerad dantly confirm this. - 


| Epinhart does not make mention ub any letters T 
| ſent from Charles the Great, to the kings of Scot- I 

land ; z but, as he ſays, That there were letters 
extant, ſent by them to Charles, by Which their 
good inclinations to him are teſtified ; we cannot 
doubt, but that ſome letters were ſent by Charles 
the Great to them, ſince * cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out being mutual. 

Saluſt Bell. Cat. cap. - 

Cicero de Oratore, li a 

Treatiſe of the independeneß, p. 1 15. 


0 F 


F except one, Abercromby, 1 who, in his Scots 
Warriors, following the of public acts, 
affirms what is true and juſt, vol. I. p. 469. 
7 Rymer's Fzdera, tom. II. p. 529, and 530. 
F It may be aſked, if this firſt ſeal on the left be 
. | Robert Bruce's and whettier taken away by ac- 


cident or by deſign. 

Rymer's Fædera, tom. II. p. 558, $67, $45, 
15 $48. 
| XXV. 


We > except from theſe, John Sage, in his pre- 
| (| ges to the edition of Hawthorndean, p. 29. John 
Gillan's Animadverſions on Dalrymple” 's Collec- 
| | tions, p. 157, and John Wor s but the opinion of 


George earlof eiche eems to be preferable, 


and likewiſe that of Sir James Dalrymple, who 
maintain, that John Major erred in this point, 
as well as the Continuator of Fordun, Boece, 
Leſley, and Buchanan; and, though he _ 
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the things 'confaſedly, yet they think he meant 
to write the ſame account as the reſt did, con- 
cerning the legitimacyof Robert III. 
Rymer's Fædera, vol. XII. p. 156, and Mr 
Thomas Ruddiman's notes on Buchanan, lib. 
12. for the treaty betwixt Edward-and the duke 
of Albany. ST iis 
A charter in the public records, to the duke, 
Rymer's Fædera, tom. XII. p. 172, and 174. 
There is extant in the records of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, from 27th June to 8th July 1483, 
a trial, by which Alexander, duke of Albany, and 
James Lidale, of Halkerſton, are condemned, by 
the three eſtates, as guilty of treaſon. - | 
See 12 act, par. 1. James IV. in which is the 
propoſition of the debate of the field of Stri- 
veling, Black Acts, fol. II. 82. 
Rymer's Fzdera, vol 12. p. 328. 


Gb „ 
Cap. 27. I have noted many ſuch errors in 
chronology, in notes on Buchanan, and brought 
them to truth by the help of public records. 
Such as would defire to know more about the 
manifold uſe of diplomas, and other charters, may 
conſult Mabilon de re diplomatica, Leibnitz 


codex juris — Ludewigius reliquias om- 
nis ævi diplomatum, Godeſredus's Chronicon, 


Gotwicenſe, Madox's Engliſh Formularies, Hickes's 
Theſaurus Linguarum, in his prefaces. 
Concerning detecting of forgery in charters, 
Mabilon, in his excellent work de re Diplomatica, 
deſerves to be peruſed, Ib. 3. cap. 1, 2, and 6. 
and fupplement to chap. iſt, 3. Hickes, in his 
preface to his Theſaurus, eritielzes on the rules 
8 | ; delivered 


. 0 J 
delivered by Mabilon in lib. 3. and preſace. 
But, in my opinion, Ruinart has vindicated Ma- 
bilon, in the preface to the ſecond edition of his 
works, and ſhows, that Hickes did not either well 
underſtand theſe rules, or elſe wreſted the ſenſe 
of the author to another meaning than what he 
intended. | „ . 

Mabilon, in his ſupplement, lib. 4. treating of 
the different kinds of forged writings, thus, with- 
out. heſitation, concludes, From all theſe falſe 
sor interpolated, I am of opinion, none can be 
4 fo framed, that the forgery or fallacy of them 
may not be diſcovered by ſkilfdl antiquarians 
for truth is ſo ſtrong, and ſupported by ſo man 
% circumſtances, that it ſhines. forth of itſelf, ſo 
7 that always ſomething is wanting, however art- 
fully veiled by a lie or by falſehood.“ | 

Horace, lib. 1. epiſt. 10. 

Cap. 30. Rymer's letter to the biſhop of Car- 
liſle, p. 18. 10 8 5 
See Meneſtrier de l' Origine des Armores, 
cap. 3. p. 53+ and the, authors he there men 
tions in ſupport of his opinion; yet I wonder 
that he, cap. 7. p. 172. narrates the ſtory con- 
cerning the coat of arms, granted to Hay and 
his poſterity by Kenneth II. on the authority of 
Hector Boece, lib. 11. ; and, I do not know, if Sir 
George M Kenzie, and Niſbet, ought to be ex- 
cuſed, who not only mention theſe arms granted 
to Hay, but raiſe the origin of coats of arms to be 
much more ancient, to the time of Achaius or the 
ninth century. : 


* 


: 3 would not be improper to adduce 
what Hickes, Who was a very proper judge, has 
n, to demonſtrate the forgery of this char- 
| : N 


_ # Which he publiſhed at London; 1695." 


. 
ter of Malcolm III. in his faid preface, p. 25. 


Laſtly, ſays he, The celebrated Thomas Ry- 
c mer, a man of excellent parts, and very {kilfut 


in the belles lettres, particularly of dramatic 
« poetry, cloſes up the rear; who, being entire- 
« Jy ignorant of Saxon literature, publiſhed with 
great ſplendor, and elegantly engraved, that 
* Bata charter made up about 200 years ago; 
« and, which he pretended to be corroborated by 


« king Malcolm's ſeal, by which the kings of Scot- 


ee land are ſaid to have promiſed homage to Saint 
« Edward II. king of England, as ſuperior lord 


« of the kingdom of Scotland. But, if he had 


« been acquainted with the language, antiquities, 


« and words of ſtile; if he had known even 


« the Saxon letters or characters, or the ſhape 
&« of their type, he would have condemned it at 
« the firſt view ; for, the hand itſelf in which 
« the charter is written, and the word parliament, 
6 which is never tobe met with before the 28th of 
« Henry III. in Engliſh records, and the words 
& of the fendal law, ſuch as, leige ſubjects, leige 
&« fealty, leige homage, ſuperiority, record of 
« the crown, were unheard of in England before 
c the Norman conqueſt; or the ſeal which bears a 
«family coat of arms, not to ſay any thing con- 
« cerning the time it is ſaid to have been made 
« up and ſealed, all of theſe evince that it is falſe. 
« Indeed, I cannot but lament the fate of that very 
learned man, who, by publiſhing that parch- 
% ment, expoſed himſelf to be chaſtized by the 
« Scots; ' one of Whom, a very learned man, 
« George Ridpath, demonſtrates, that the vaſſal- 
« age of king Malcolm was a mere fiction, in the 
« preface to Scotland's: Sovereignty Aſſerted, 
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cal library, p. 277, and his preface to the Border, 


thoſe ſpurious charters, as well as other five Ea 


king Edgar, ſon of king Malcolm of Scots, had, 


died, at leaſt, nine years before that Edgar reign, 


U. R 
On this ſubject, ſee Nicolſon's Scottiſh Hiſtoxi- 


Laws. 


- 


See Anderſon's Independency, in the appendix, 
No. 2, 3, and 4. where there are copies of all 


; ys OTIS + 1 I 1 
tion of Bede's hiſtory, publiſhed Smith, p- 760, 
and 761, and the appendix to Nicollog's Border. 
Laws, No. 4. p. 349 ER 

1 am ſurprized, that Mr Hickes, who was ſo 
accute in 2 forgery of charters, did not 
advert to this, who, in his epiſtle to Showrum, 
P- 74, reckons, not only this charter of Edgar. 
genuine, but another of king William of England, 
which confirms it; and ſtill more, that he attri- 
butes this charter to William the conqueror ; his 
words, concerning ſeals pendent to charters, with, 
cut witneſſes, are as follow: “ Of this kind, 
« ſays he, are the letters patent of William the 
* Conqueror, who confirms to the church of Dur- 
© ham, corroborated with his great ſeal hanging 
5 thereto, lands in Lodonea, in Scotland, £h (4.4 


4 


- - ” 


nuine charters; ſee alſo, the d the 


before that time, giſted to him; for nothing 
is more certain, than that William the Conqueror 


ed in Scotland; which charter, if we ſuppoſe it 
granted by William Rufus, the ſon of the Con- 
queror, it will appear to be no leſs a forgery, be- 
cauſe there was no ſuch biſhop of the name of 
William, biſhop of Durham, during all Edgar's 
reign, as is quite clear from the teſtimony of Epg- 
gliſh writers; to this, may be added the argu- 
ments uſed by Nicolſon in the preface to the Bor- 
der Laws, p. 36. 

8 Tyrel's 


92 1 . 
+ TyrePs Introduction to. the Hiſtory of England, 
ol. III. p. 9. 8 . 
See a copy of this charter in Anderſon's Inde- 
pendency, No. 7. appendix, and p. 105. 


25 ; XXXII. 6 g 
Nicolſon's Scots Hiſt. lib. p. 28. laſt line. | 
1 mall, in a little after, give my reaſon, why 1 
doubt whether the 1333, or 1334, anſwers to the 
5th year of David II.“s * £7 
+I ſay further, that an abſurd ſtory muſt be here 


narrated ; for, by that means, Robert, againſt 


every rule of right and: decency, muſt have mar- 
ried the daughter of his own brother and ſiſter. 

See a copy of the treaty in Rymer's Fzdera, 
tom. VI. p. 696. Dumont Corps Diplom. tom: 
II. p. 2, and 81. and principally, in a manu- 
ſcript in the advocates library, the title of which 
is, Traidez entre les Roys de France, et les 
« Roys de Ecoſſe, p. 40. which Louis XIV. of 
France, made a preſent of to the viſcount Preſ- 
ton, ambaſſador from Charles II. to France. 

See the ſaid manuſcript, fol. 88. and the laſt 
treaty is dated at Edinburgh, 16th March, 1517, 
and roth July, 1521, and the ſame manuſcript, 


original, 18th April, 1515. 
above manuſcript. 
XXX. 
g e mp 3 John Baliol 5 
who cannot be called 8 2 n 


fol. 105. the date 24 January, compared with the 
is appears from the ſteps of the treaty in the 


C194] 
See Rymer, tom IV. p. 536, 539, 548, and 
590. | K* 
See Rymer's Fædera, tom. VI. p. 12, 31, 3), 
39, 65, 66, and 68. : | | | s 
Edward, and his ambaſſadors, do once and a- 
gain, ſtile David, king of Scotland ; ſee Rymer, 
tom. VI. p. 15, and 69. but this ſeems to be owin 


to the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber, ſince the 


Engliſh king refrains from beſtowing this title on 
otaer — | 
And, as vouchers of what is advanced in p. 
77, and 78, part 79. of the tranſlation, ſee Ry- 
mer's Fzdera, vol. VI. p. 722, 736, 737, 746, 
and 733, 742, 759, 789, 815, and 748, 788, and 
the before cited manuſcript of French Treaties, in 
the advocates library, fol. 20, | 
I was of opinion, that the forgery of that char 
ter, fathered on our king David II. ought to be 
the more accurately diſcuſſed, becauſe that cele- 
brated Engliſh hiſtorian Brady, in his Continuation, 
p. 198. and likewiſe Nicolſon, in his Engliſh Hiſ- 
torical Library, p. 68. eſteemed it a genuine char- 


ter; though the laſt, being better informed, re- 


tracted his opinion. Though I do not dwell on 
the authority of theſe charters of Henry VI. VII. 
and VIIL above noticed, which are adduced in 
ſupport of theſe forged charters of our kings, as 
I am not ignorant, that it was uſual for theſe 
kings, when they chooſed to pick a quarrel with 
their neighbours, to ſeek out reaſons from the 
moſt trivial cauſes, ſometimes altogether ground- 
leis. - 5 


It is to be remarked, that the Scots college at 


Paris, is not a fraternity of Jeſuits, as Atwood 


has dreamed. | 
I could adduce numberleſs inſtruments, in 


which, not only princes, - but great men among 


the 
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the Germans, Italians, and French, ſpeaking of 
themſelves alone, uſed the plural number, at this 
time, and before. 

But the examples are not ſo very rare among 
the Engliſh, as may be found in Dugdale's Monaſ- 
ticon Anglicanum, and others. : 

Theſe charters of confirmation, got their name 
of inſpeximus, becauſe, almoſt always the princes 
who granted them, uſed the words inſpexiſſe or 
es. | | 

No 8. In marking the years of the Chriſtian 
zra, correſponding tothe year of DavidII.*sreign, 
I have followed, ſo far as I know, the rule oblerved 
in theſe charters of his; but, I muſt confeſs, there 
occurs a very {urprizing thing, and exceeding be- 
lier, unleſs it had been confirmed by the moſt cer- 
tain proofs ; it is this, That in the public acts of 
this reign, there is only the ſmall error of one 

year, which is, that the firſt year is numbered 
for the ſecond, 2d for 3d, and ſo on. It appears 
very evidently, however, that the matter itood 
thus, becauſe, not only our own hiſtorians, but 

the public acts of England, confirm, that Robert 

Bruce, the father of David, died in the month of 
June, 1329 ;. (and, as our hiſtorians {ay, on the 
ides or 7th of June). Compare Rymer's Fædera, 
vol. IV.-p. 397, 400, 406, 445, and 462. This 
being ſettled, the firſt year of the reign of David, 
is to be numbered from the 7th June, 1 329, to the 
ſame day of the year 4330; the mn from that 
to 7th June, 1331; and the third year, from that 
again to 7th June, 332; and ſo on till 7th June, 
I370, on which day, the goth year of the reign of 
David ought to begin, which was the laſt; for he 
died 22d day of February thereafter. Although 
all theſe things, are as certain and unchange- 
"able as the revolutions of the year, and of 
| B b 2 | the 


1 
* 
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the ſun, yet, it is no leſs certain, chat our king 


David II. and his miniſters, had uſed another, 
and different rule of counting, in numberin 

the years of his reign. It would be endleſs to 
recount the examples which might be adduced to 
confirm this; let it ſuffice to bring the following, 


Which I have picked out, moſtly, from records, 
which I myſelf examined 5 


1 m0. From the records of Scotland. (1.) Charter 
of David, No. 166. granted to Alexander 
Cockburn, 1361, regni 31. (2.) No. 235. To 
Thomas de Rate, 23d October, 1369, regni 40. 
( 9 No 237. To Sir james Douglas, 8th December, 
1369, regni 40. (4.) No 239. To Alexander Lind- 
ſay, 15th January, 1369, regni 40. (5. ) No 256. 
To William earl of Roſs, in full parliament, 23d 
October, 1370, regni 41. (6.) No 257. To Do- 


nald Macnayre, z th October, 1370, regni 41. 


ado, From Rymer's Fædera, vol. VI. p. 68. 
the ratification for the king's redemption in full 
council at Scone, 6th November, 1357, regni 28. 
(8.) Rymer, p. 632. the form of truce for four- 
teen years with Scotland, Edinburgh, 20th July, 
1369, regni 40. rs 1 

3 0, From the ſame Rymer's Letter to the bi- 
ſhop of Carliſle, p. 38. (9.) The bond granted 
to the king by David Bruce at London, 4th June, 
'1370, regni 40. LE LEY BS 
41e, From the above-cited Treaty, betwixt 
John king of France, and David king of Scot- 
land, p. 36. in which the power (ro) committed 
to the ambaſfadors by David, is dated 10th May, 
1359, regui 29. I might bring other evidences 
from the chartularies off our monaſteries; but what 

we have already ſet forth, are ſufficient to put 


the matter beyond all doubt, that David, or _ 
5 . 0 
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of his privy council, or ſecretaries, have miſſed 
one year in marking the chronology of his reign. 
In this ſurprizing aftair, after making all the con- 
jectures I could, I can aſſign no other reaſons for 
it but the following, Thar, during the deſtructive 
war that raged in Scotland for many years, David, 
to be out of danger, retired to France ; and, it may 
be probable, that no charters, at leaſt very few, 
were iflued; but when he returned, 2d June, in 
the year 1342, that is, towards the end of the thir - 
teenth year of his reign, the perſon who overſaw 
the writing the records or acts, not adverting that 
the th day of that month of June did begin the gth 
year of the king's reign, by a ſurprizing and in- 
tolerable inadvertency, has reckoned the whole 
following years as beginning a new year of his 
reign ; but, if this miftake was once admitted, 
it continued till the end of David's life, by the 
ſame careleflneſs, or by concealing of the true 
calculation, though it was diſcovered. Some, per- 
haps, may think, that, anciently, our kings rec- 
koned the beginning of their reigns, not from the 
day of the death of their predeceſſors, but from 
their inauguration ; and, that David followed this 
manner of numbering the years of his reign, Bu- 
chanan was in this miſtake, who therefore, only 
allots 39 years for the reign, for this reaſon, that 
David II. was not crowned till 24th November, 
1331 ; but many evidences, beſides the records of 
David, of which there are many dated the 4iſt 
year of his reign, clearly demonſtrate, that this was 
not the cuſtom of our kings in reckoning the years 
of their reign. Moreover, the two inſtruments 
of. this king, formerly mentioned, one 20th July, 
1369, and of his reign 40th; another 4th June, 
in the year 1370, and likwiſe of his reign the 
5 „„ 40th, 
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goth, manifeſtly ſhow, that the miniſters of Da- 


ni. « deareſ 
vid reckoned the commencement of his reign, I « from 
from ſome day betwixt the 4th of June and « Baptil 
7th July, but not from the 24th November, „ thouſa 
which is far diſtant from theſe firit two months, Ml « king, 
Bur, ſince Robert, the father of David II. died Ml c peace 
7th June, as we ſaid before, that is, in the . Scotla 
| middle, betwixt the 4th June and 2oth July; W « of wt 
| hence, it is more than probable, that that 7th us to 
day of June was fixed as the term; from which, . þcjrs, 
the copiators in that kipg's time, (though they, I conce 
by careleſſneſs, ſlipped one year,) did, however, « charg 
compute the beginning of his reign, in their reckon- « have 
ing of them. Some things may be ſeen concern- « Witr 
ing this matter, in Mr Ruddiman's notes on Bu- « year 
chanan's hiſtory, Freebairn's edition, p. 432, in ' I ma 
which, at the time I'wrote them, which I am not many, 
aſhamed now to own it, I had not adverted to and thi 
this error in chronology from the public records, ly the 
which was not to be expected. I may yet add ing, v. 
here, that the original receipt for ten thouſand pious 
| merks, from David king of Scotland, is in our by the 
records, the copy whereof is to be found in Ry- alſo c 
4 mer, vol. IV. p. 445. which original receipt, as plural 
it differs very much from the copy, I thought before 
{ proper to give here, and put down in Italicks ed by 
ſuch words as are left out in the copy given by , dolph 
Rymer. Man, 
Tranſlated thus : 4 . 
5 * Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 6e ang 
0 « land, lord of Ireland, and Duke of Acquitaine, « pet 
[\ to all to whom theſe preſent letters may © ma; 
"= come, Greeting. Know ye, That we have « ora 
1 ce received, and to have fully in money down told, « his 
| « from the moſt excellent prince, David, by the « fg; 
« grace of God, illuſtrious king of Scots, our 
75 74 e « deareſt 
5 | 
bf 
J. 
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« deareſt brother, ten thouſand merks ſterling 


« from the term of the Nativity of St John, the 


« Baptiſt, laſt by paſt, in part payment of thirty 


« thouſand merks, which the foreſaid /ord, rd | 


« king, was bound yet to ſend, by virtue of 

« peace betwixt us and the lord Robert, king of 
Scotland, father of the lord king David himfelf; 
« of which ten thouſand merks, we acknowledge 
« us to be fully paid, and the ſaid David, and his 
« heirs, and ſucceſſors, and others, whom it may 
concern; and, by the tenor hereof, we diſ- 
« charge them forever. In witneſs whereof, we 
have cauſed make out theſe our letters patent. 
« Witneſs myſelf, at Woditock, 15th July, in the 
« year of our reign 4th, that is, anno Domini 1330. 
I may be allowed to give one inſtance of very 
many, from the chartulary of Moray, fol. 82. 


and the rather, becauſe it confirms, that, not on- 
ly the cuſtom, of which we are preſently ſpeak- 


ing, whereby great men, making donations to 
pious uſes, ſubmirted themſelves to be compelled. 
by the cenſure of the biſhop of the place ; but ir 
alſo confirms that other practice, of uſing the 
plural for the ſingular number, had prevailed long 
before 1364, in Scotland. It is the charter grant- 


ed by that forever illuſtrious patriot Thomas Ran- 


dolph, earl of Moray, lord of Annandale and 


Man, dated at Elgin, 16th May, A. D. 1328; by 


which, “ ſays he,” (theſe are the words), We 
« will and promiſe, to found for the honour of God, 
«and the enlargement of divine worſhip, five per- 
(«© petualchaplains, for the ſalvation of the ſoul of the 
© magnificent prince, and our lord, Robert, by the 
grace of God, illuſtrious king, of Scots, our uncle, 
* hisheirs and ſucceſſors, and for the ſalvation of our 
* foul, and of the ſouls of our progenitors, rela- 

| tons 
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« tions, and friends, to celebrate in the ſaid church, 
60 — is, of Moray.) For the ſuſtention of which 


( 


ve chaplains, we give, grant and aſigu, and by 
four preſent charter confirm, for us, our heirs and 
eſucceſſors, L. 23: 13: 4 ſterling money of annual 
< rent, to be forever enjoyed out of the, Cc. 


And, at a good diſtance after. And if it happen, 
& which God forbid, that we or our heirs, or ſuc- 
ec ceſſors, ſhould in any ways oppoſe, contradict, 


&« or contravene this our pious donation and 
« grant; we will and grant, and for us, and our 
ec heirs and ſucceſſors confirm, that the biſhop of 
% Moray, for the time being, or during a va. 


e cancy of the ſee, the dean and chapter, to 
* whoſe JURISDICTION and cenſure, as to this 


« point, we expreſsly ſubmit us, our heirs and 
« ſucceſſors, by every kind of church cenſure, as 
« well reſpecting our perſon, as our lands, that 


| © he may freely compel and diſtreſs for the ob- 


44 ſervance of all the foreſaid obligations, ve. 
From theſe we may perceive, that one egg can- 
not be more like another, than this charter of 
Robert Stewart's is to the charter of Thomas 
Randolph. How great, therefore, is the igno- 
rance or perverſeneſs of Atwood, who is not a- 
ſhamed to obtrude on the incautious reader, the 
very reaſons which .chiefly eſtabliſh the truth'of 
the charter of Robert Stewart! _. Fs 

Fordun relates, that theſe eſpouſals were cas 


nonically celebrated (as it is expreſſed) in the year 
1349, Whoſe words, as they comprehend a true 


relation of the matter, I have thought expedient 
to ſubjoin. | % 
„This Robert, begot on a daughter of Sir A- 

% dam More, knight, ſons and daughters before 
* marriage, whom he afterwards eſpouſed cano- 
„ ne nically, 


ö 1 


” 3 


do L 201. J 
tc nically, and in face of the church, in the year 
4 1349, having obtained, for that purpoſe, a diſ- 
« peniation from the apoſtolic ſee.” Thomas 
Hearne, in his preface to his edition of Fordun, p. 
176. conjectures, and rightly, as I think, that 
this narrative, which is in all the editions of For- 
dun that I have ſeen, to be the ſtory and words 
of Fordun himſelf, not of Bowmaker his Con- 
tinuator ; for, otherwiſe, Bowmaker would not 
ſo ſhamefully contradict himſelf, who, in an- 
other part of his book, ſays, That the. marriage 
was celebrated after the death of Eupham Rols, 
which, according to his own account, did not 
happen till the year 1387. This charter of Ro- 
bert Stewart demonſtrates the thing to be entire- 
ly falſe ; but, what Bowmaker himſelf tells con- 
cerning Robert Stewart, regent of Scotland, who 
ied at the age of 80, on the 3d of the nones of 
September, in the year 1419, renders the ſto- 
ry incredible; for, by that means, he muſt have 
been born in the year 1339; but, ſince he was 
third ſon of Robert Stewart and Elizabeth More, 
as Mr George Crawford demonſtrates in his peer- 
age, p. 6, and born after one or two daughters, 
it follows, that John, the ſon of Robert Stewart, 
muſt have been born, at leaſt, in the year 1337, 
that is, fifty years before the death of Eupham; 
“but, it is contrary to all probability, that Robert 
ſhould connect himſelf in marriage with Elizabeth 
More, who was then paſt child bearing, an old 
woman {tripped of every charm ; and, at the 
ſame time, when Robert himſelf was far advan- 
ced in years, and incapable of government; ſo that 
the very next year, 1389, as Bowmaker relates, 
they named his ſon Robert, earl of Fife, vicero) 
of Scotland. I only have further to add, that Mr 
„„ Richard 


tis TT 
Richard Hay, a diligent ſearcher into the antiqui- 


ties of Scotland, in his Vindication of the legiti- 
macy of Robert III. places this marriage of Eliza- | 


_ beth More in the year 1334, and which marriage, 
he coatends was lawful from the very beginning. 
But the reaſons given by him do not, however, 


ſatisfy me; nor can I approve of the argument of 


OR and reverend Mr John Sage, in his 
preface to Hawthorndean's works, p. 41. by which 
He is inclined to place the time of that marriage in 
the year 1335 or 1336; for I conclude nothing 
from theſe, hut that John the eldeſt ſom was then 


born; but, it does not from thence follow, that he 


Was begot in lawful marriage. What is related 
by Fordun ſeems more likely, to wit, That John, 
and many other ſons and daughters, of Robert 
Stewart, were begotten out of lawful wedlock, to 
which the mother's conſanguinity was a hinder- 
ance; but that obſtacle being removed by the Ro- 
man pontiff's diſpenſation, they became all legiti- 
mated, the marriage being celebrated and com- 
pleted according to the then received canons of 
the church, in the year 1349. 


The charter mentioned by viſcount Tarbet, is 


that ſtatute approven by the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, by which the Scots biſhops are 
impowered to diſpoſe of their moveables by teſta · 
ment, and inſert in the rolls of David. cle 


Mr Sage has obſerved many other errors in fi- 


gures, in- that book of the earl of Cromarty's, 
which are all rectified in the ad edition. 
From the computation conſtantly obſerved 
in the charters of David, for otherwiſe, the 
charters granted from 9th Jane, 1370, to 22d 
February, 1371, the laſt day of David's life, 
ſhould, as we have noted above, be placed in the 
Jad year of his reign. | The 


\. 


A * 
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'The reader may here conſult our notes on 
Sage 's preface above mentioned, p. 36, and at that 
time republiſhed i in the letters to doctor Robert 
Gray, in Hearn's preface to Fordun s chronicle, 
5487. 
| : See Dalrymple's Collections, 8 . 36. 
who aſſerts he {aw theſe excerpts from the larger 
regiſter of Glaſgow. | 
Thoſe that incline to be informed of the diffe- 
Fent controverſies, agitated among the learned 
men, concerning the authenticity of inſtruments, 
| m have recourſe to Ludevigius's preface 
to Mie treatiſe, entitled Remains of charters 
and monuments not yet publifhed ; wherein, that 
celebrated antiquarian has diſcuſſed a long ſeries 
of what he calls the di atic diſputes, from p. 
23, to p. 78. The moſt famous, was that one which 
was agitated about the authenticity of the charters 
of the kings of France, of the Mero · vingian and 
Carolo-vingian re, carried on for many . 

n Sn. and Mabilon. 


, Hoppingius, in a book entitled a practical 
Treatile of ancient and modern ſeals, in Latin, 
tom. IV. anno, 1642. 

Mabilon, in his work de re W twice 
publiſhed at Paris, 1681, and 1709, fol. cap. 14. 
to cap. 20. Supplement, cap. 11. 


XXXVI. . 
Heinneccius, in his book entitled de Vetenbus 
Germanorum aliorum nationum Sigilli, Lipſ. 
1709. To theſe may be added a Rs of Kirch- 
man's de Annulis, and Longus, keeper of the Am- 
AN library, bis treatiſe concerning ſealing- 
C e 2 rings, 


1:47] - 


rings; and Gerlzus, in his preface to his Dactylio 
Theca, in which he treats of the origin of rings, 
and their various kinds and uſes among the anci- 


ents. N 
' Mabilon, de re Diplomatica; lib. 2. cap 14. 
po xxxvn. hot 


Gerlzus's proeme to Dactil. p. 4. | 
Hoppingius, de Jure Sigillorum, cap. 2. 


Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 14. and Druſius, Gro- 


tius, and others, are of the ſame opinion with re- 


gard to the ſeal given by Judah, the fon of Jaggh, 


to Tamur in pledge. 


Exodus, chap. XXXvVili. IT. XXXV. 22» XXXIX, 


22. Kings, chap. xXi. 8. Eſther iii. 12. See Hein- 
neccius, part I. cap. 3. de Sigillis. And, as Kirch- 
man ſhows, the ancients ſealed not only letters, 
charters, and other inſtruments, but the doors of 
their houſes, their bags, of meney, and cheſts, 
their veſſels wherein liquor was kept, and, in a 
word, every houſehold proviſion and furniture, 
as he ſhows at full length in the forecited book, 


cap. 10. To OR by | 
See Alexander ab Alexandro Dierum Genial. 


lib. 2. cap. 19. Kirchman, cap. 15. and 16. Ma- 
bilon as above. 8 


ing ring of Childerick's, excepting the Greek or 
Roman ſeals, is by far the moſt ancient of .the 
monuments of that kind now extant, and was dug 
out of the burying place of that king, at Cam- 


bray, 27th May, 1653, and which Chifflet cauſed 


be engraved, and illuſtrated with an excellent 
commentary, 'in a book entitled Anaſtaſis Childo- 
rici I. anno 1650, from which, Heinneccius cauſed 
delineate the repreſentation of his ſeal, tab. I. n. 4. 

en” | _SXXVU. 


Mabilon, lib; 2. cap. 14, and 16. This ſeal- 


* 
2 


to © 


AS 


© XXXVIII. 
MNMeurſius's Exercit. Critic. p. 2. cap. 9. 
Juvenal, Satyr I. 
Ateius Capito, in Macrobius, lib. 7. cap. 13. 
expreſsly relates this. See Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. lib. 
33. cap. 1. i | 
PP 
EkKirchman de Annulis, cap. rt, 12, and 13. 
to Which, add Longus de Annulis, cap. 6. Chif- 
flet's Anaſtaſis Childorici, p. 108. "Il 


_ Hoppingius de * caps 4. " 
Dufreſne, in Gloſſario voce Sigillum. 


Heinneceius ſhows, that the counter ſeal was 
not always of the ſame bigneſs with the origi- 


nal or principal ſeals, part I. cap. 15. and which 
appears from the earls of Flanders ſeals. 


XLI. 


NMlabilon deſcribes accurately, lib. 2. cap. 16. the 


method of affixing, or rather tying, theſe ancient 


"ſeals of the French king. The author of the 


Chronicon Gotwicenſe, treating of the ſame ſub- 

ject, lib. 2. cap. 1. adds, © That the back part of the 
e wax remained bare without any impreſſion.” 
See Heinneccius, cap. 16. { 2. 
Louis le Groſs began to reign, A. D. 1108, 
and Louis VII. in the 1337. « 
Mlabilon, lib. 2. cap 19. F 1, and 3. lib. 2. 
cap. 16. lib. 5. p. 428. lib. 2. cap. 16. 

Agnes, widow of Henry I. died anno 1060. 

Battle-abbey: in thoſe days, any particular 
battle was called Bellum, as Bellum Standardi, de 
_ Bannockburn, de Creſſay. Hicke's 


1 81 


Hicke's  Epiſtolary Diſſertation on the uſe fe of 


the northern tongues, p. 70. 
. XIII. 
The. firſt of theſe charters, Which Selden i 


1 is not older than the year 1067, in which 


Walkelinus, named by that king, is a witneſs, as 
appears from Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Di- 
ceto, Brompton, ſo that Heylin is ſomewhat miſ- 
taken, who, in his treatiſe entitled an Help to 


Engliſh Hiſtory, writes, That he Mie er, 
ed into the ſee, anno 1073. 


See Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 19. 

Roſarius in Apparatu ad Stemmata Lotharingj- 
ca, makes the origin of gold ſeals 200 years an- 
cienter than Charles the Great ; but Heinneccius 


de Sigillis German. p. 1. cap. 4. ſhows the au- 
thority of that author to be deſervedly ad. 


XLIII. 
It is doubted amongſt writers, who was the 
firſt who introduced the uſe of ſeals of metal; 


Dufreſne voce (Bulla), attributes the invention to | 
the kings of the Franks, with whom Polidore 


Virgil de re Inv. lib. 8. p. 605, agrees, as does 
Thulemarius de Bulla Aurea, cap. 2. and whoſe 


opinion Mabilon ſeems to favour, lib. 2. cap. 16. 
But the opinion of Malincrotius pleaſes me more, 
in lib. de Cancell. Imp. p. 116. and of Heinnec- 
cius, who attribute their origin to the emperors 


of Conſtantinople; and, that from them, they 


230, 310, but principally e in a —_— 
tr 


ſpread to the Franks, as many other ent 
did. ; 


See Mabilon, lib. 16. $ ns. Dede cond | 
(Bulla) Chronicon Gotwicenſe, p. 83, 162, 212, 
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Heinneccius, p. 1. cap. 4, and 5. But, not to 
mention very many other ſeals of the ſame me- 
tal, appended to the charters, from Charles the 
Great to Leopold, alſo by the kings of France, 


England, Spain, Sicily, Italy, Hungary, Bulga- 
ry, and the popes; the moſt remarkable, and 


therefore for its excellence, called the golden buli 
of Charles IV. the deſcription of which, as 
ſigned at Nurimberg, and Metz, anno 1356, and 
preſerved at Frankfort on the Main, Gunter Thu- 
lemarius relates to be as follows; „“ The books, 


ſays he, “ is compoſed in the Latin tongue, in 


« Monkiſh characters, conſiſting of forty-three 
« leaves of parchment, containing the general 
* contents of the chapters on the ſecond and 
c third page, and a particular rubric prefixed to 


ce each chapter; the ſeal, or bull which hangs at 


« it by threads of yellow or black ſilk, drawn thro! 
« every ſingle leaf, is round, and of ſolid gold, 
cc eval the thickneſs of a double Joannes; on 
« the ond ths, bearing the effigy of Charles IV. 


ce ſitting as emperor, in his robes and ornaments, 


« wearing the imperial crown, the ſceptre in 


„ his right hand, and holding the apple, with 


“ the crucifix fixed on it, in his left; on whoſe 


cc right hand, is the figure of a ſingle eagle, not 


«© the double eagle; and, on the other ſide, the 


« lion with a double forked tail; in the circum- 


«. ference, in capital letters of that age, CARO- 


LUS QUARTUS DIVINA FAVENTE CLE- 


« MENTIA ROMANORUM IMPERATOR, 
e SEMPER AUGUSTUS ET BOEMIE REX; 
e on the other ſide of the ſeal, a large caſtle ; 


which ſome think, means the capitol, others 


the 


tract on the gold, ſilver, and lead ſeals, and 


N . 
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er the city of Rome, with three towers, which 


"F003 
i has in the middle an open gate, with letters 
6. engraven in the enn. 
A UREA ROMA. 
On the edge this verſe, . | 
Roma caput mundi, regit orbis frena votundi, 
Hoppingius deſcribes it in the ſame manner as he 


faw it 2d June, 1639. We have a repreſentation 
of it by the ſame Thulemarius, p. 55, and by 


Heinneccius, tab. I. p. 90. Of the ſame kind is 


that remarkable golden bull, which Spelman men- 


tions in his Gloffarium, and which I ſaw in the 
regiſter at Weſtminſter, it is of Francis I. king 


of France, appended to the treaty betwixt him 


and Henry VIII.; on the fore-part of which theſe 
verſes are deſcribed, © Plurima ſervantur fædere 


c cuncta fide.” Dufreſne vouches the ſame thing, 


concerning the golden bull hung to that treaty, as 
does Peireſceus, in his manuſcript Memorandums, 
and which, he ſays, he ſaw in the royal archieves, 


and was of a bigger ſize, and weighed ten gold 


crowns Spaniſh, on which is ſtamped the arms 
of England, with the regal rown, collar, and 
garter. Spelman relates the ſame thing ; and, 
that the golden bull was appended to the diploma 
of Clement VII. who conferred the title of de- 
fender of the faith, on the ſame Henry VIII. 


| XLIV. Vb 
The doges of Venice, from the time of Alexan- 
der III. the pope, that is, from the year 1177, 
were in uſe to ſealtlieir letters with lead, as Kirch- 
man informs us, p. 54. and emarius, p. 29. 
5 i 1 
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Ingulphus, Hiſt. p. 901, edit. Savill. is a fuf- 
ficient evidence in this matter, who was made 
abbot of the monaſtery by William the Conque- 
ror, anno 1076, as he himſelf tells ns. 

What further confirms this matter, is what is 
to be read in Hickes's Differ. Epiſt. p. 7. on Stil- 
lingfleet's Origines Britanicæ, taken from the 
chartulary of the monaſtery of the Auguſtines at 
Canterbury, preſerved in St Thomas's hall at 
Cambridge. See ſame author, p. 64, and 71. 
In the ſame we may decide, concerning that 

ancient charter, which is ſaid to have been found 
by the Scots in their incurſions into Cumberland, 

anno 1386, and which the Continuator of Fordun 
tells us, was brought to their general Robert Stew- 
art, earl of Fife, as follows: Among other 
« ſpoils, ſays he, there was preſented a moſt an- 
« cient charter, ſealed with a large wax ſeal, of 
i the following tenor, I king Adelſtan, g. 
cc here to Paulayne, Oddan and Roddan, als gude 
& and as fair as ever they myne war, and thairto 
« wytneſs Malde my wyffe.” I do not doubt, 
but ſuch a charter might have been found; but 
though Craig, in his book de Feudis, lib. 1. dieg. 
7. 4. eſteems it genuine, yet that large ſeal of 


wax, ſaid to be appended, demonſtrates it to 
be a forgery. WE 
PDufreſne in Gloſſ. voce Monogramma. 
M.abilon, lib. cap. 10. Diplom. | 
Heinneccius, de Ger. Sig. p. I. cap. 9. \ $I. | 1 
Chronicon Got. lib. 1. cap. 1. and elſewhere, 
in which the cyphers of the German emperors, 
from Conrad I. to Frederick II. are accurately 
deſcribed. 7 | 
Lactantius demor. Per. cap. 44. 


D d Bandurius 
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Bandurius adverſus Hardwinum, tom. II. p. 
250, 273. | E | | 
| 5 
See Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 16. 


Heinneccius, part I. cap. 7.\ 6, and 8. 


But, in theſe gold ſeals, the vanity of, the kings. 
and emperors. appears, who ſqmgtimes melted. 


down a great weight of gold in theſe ſeals. It 


is worth mentioning what Hein. adduces out of 
Chron. Goſlar. viz. moreover, the emperor Hen- 


ry III. gave to the church of St Simon and St 


Jude a certain letter, ſent to him by the king of 
Greece, with a gold ſeal, ſo weighty, that a gold 


calix, or communion cup was made of it, and of 
« the letter itſelf an altar cloth.” BE 
See-Heinneccius de Sig. Germ. p. I. cap. 28. 
Mab. de re Dip. lib. cap. 16. | 
Chron. Got. Tib. lib. 2. p. 106. 
XLVI. 
Hein, cap. 17. Mabilon, lib. 2. cap. 19. 
Concerning the affair of Phelim o“ Niel, con - 


| falt Clarendon Hiſt. of the affairs in Ireland, p. 


16. Nalſon's Collect. vol. II. p. 527. Thomas 
Carte's life of the duke of Ormond, vol. I. p. 179. 


and his Treatiſe on this ſubject, in which he ex- 


cellently defends Charles I. from the falſe impu- 
tation of that horrid crime, ,which Chandler en- 
deavours to fix on him. | 

See Hickes's Epiſt. Diſſert. p. 72. | 


See the ſeals of Philip Auguſte, Lodovicus VIII. 


and IX. in Mabilon, lib. 1. p. 431, and 433. 
See Olivat. Ured. de Sig. Comitum. Flandræ, 
N= 39» Pied "I 1 = 


See 


Sr 


N 

See Anderſon's ne p. 77. alſo, 
Selden's Titles of honour, p. 1. cap. 2. Dufreſne 
Gloffarium voce Baſileus. 

See the repreſentation of Edward the confeſ- 

or, | in Speed, p. 398. | 

Frog Tab. 39. p. 423. 
hron. Gor. lib. cap. 6, and cap. 5. Where there 

are pa ten of Otto Il. menos, in which pred 
emperor is faid to be repreſented ſittin 
throne ; but he ſays, theſe are rate, and of wich 
he never {aw any like them. 'But Mabilon has 
fallen into a miltake, in ſaying that the feal of 
Charles le Gros, was of the 12 me rape; for 1 
can find no ſuch ſeal in the authors mentioned 
Mabilon, except one imprefſivn of lead, Where 
that ng is 9 bd 2 meld and ſpear. 
See Mab. Sup. cap 

As to the ſtamping tb rhe par of princes on 
ſeals, ſee Heinnec. Part 1 

There were frequent wr. 2 made in theſe 
enfigns ; as for example, a ſtandard, frequently 
| : baton, more frequently a ſceptre adorried with 
a lily or a bird, and ſomeximnes with a flower in 

their hand. 

See Chiron. Got. tom. I. p. 107. Mabilon, 
lib. 2. cap. 17. lib. 5. p. 416.; but, forgetting 
what he Had faid before, lib. 2. cap. 17. relates, 
that the crown was firſt aſſumed by Lotharius, 
the laſt of the Carolo-vingian race. 

See Chron. Got. tom. I. p. 164. Evelyn 8 

Treatiſe on medals, p. 34. 
0 thrones, fee the ſeals of the — 
Henry II. in Chron. Got. p. 227. of rhe kin — * 8 
France, Mabilon, Tab. 39. Of the Engliſh, Sand- 
ford, in the Genealogical hiſtory of theſe kings. 
And Uredius, of Arnold, earl of Flanders. 
D 4 2 
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As to ſtirrups, Magius, in his Miſcelanies, lib. 


2. cap. 14. and Salmaſius ad Spartianum, p. 718. 
ſhow, that they are not of modern invention. 
St Jerome mentions them by the name of ſtapiæ, 
and biſtapiz. | 


Trappings of horſes, we ſee on the ſeal of Alex- 


ander II. on the reverſe, the arms of Scotland, 


inſcribed, not only on the ſhield, but on the back 
part of the ſaddle ; and theſe arms are the ſame 
as at this day; and although the ſhield of his fa- 


ther, king William, is quite plain, as thoſe of for- 
mer kings; yet Niſbet, a celebrated author on 
heraldry, aſſerts he ſaw in Sir Robert Sibbald's 
anſwer to the ſecond letter of Rymer, p. 110. 


a charter granted by William to Philip Seton, to 


which a ſeal of white wax was appended, on the 
. reverſe of which, there was ſtamped a lion ramps 


ant, ſurrounded with a border of lilies ; I can- 
not doubt of this ſeal, as he ſays it was in the 
charter-cheſt of the family of Winton ; but it is 
probable, that our king William imitated the ex- 
ample of Richard I. with whom he was in great 


friendſhip, and having laid aſide his firſt ſeal, has 


taken up this laſt. 


See Fordun, lib, 2. cap. 12. Hector Boece, | 


„„ 3, 0 3 „ 
See Spelman, Aſpilogia, p. 36, 435 44. 


Cambden's Remains, tit. Armories, p. 180. 


Spelman's Titles of honour, p. 2. cap. 8. 


Shefferus de Antiq. Sueaci inſig. cap. 3. 3 


Mleſtrier de l' origine des Armoires, cap. 4. 


As to the French lilies, ſee Mabilon de re Dip. 


lib. cap. 16. Spelman and Spilo, p. 37. 


As to the lion on the Engliſh arms, ſee Nicol- 5 


ſon's Eng. Hiſt. lib. p. 178. who writes, that 


Richard I. had two lions on his ſeal; and which - 


Wap 


Speed 


— Wd oh A 


Speed had aſſerted of the firſt ſeal, p. 479 ; but I 


find only one in Speed and in Sandford. What 


Nicolſon aſſerts of three lions, that John ſon of 
Richard I. bore on his ſhield, muſt be a miſtake; 
| becauſe Speed and Sandford, ſay it was Richard 
II.'s feal. | | | 
Matthew Paris Hiſt. Ang. p. 351. Uredius 
de Sig. Com. Fland. p. 6, 19. Schefferus, cap. 
2. p. 128. Heinnec. de Sig. Germ. 
Coneerning the impreſſion of arms on ſeals, there 
is an exception of the Swediſh money, on which, 
in the moſt ancient times, three crowns are to be 
ſeen inſcribed, as the arms of that kingdom, about 
the years 1018, or 1034, and 1129. But that piece 
of money is much ancienter, which Schefferus has 
cauſed to be engraved, on which are three crowns, 
and which Brennerus attributes to Olaus of Tre- 


telia, who reigned about 800. But as that old 


piece of coin, is of that kind, which is of a very 


thin plate, and only ſtamped on one ſide; and that 


Schefferus pronounces it to be of Olaus, for no 
other reaſon, than that it has the letter V. on it; 
he will pardon me, if I ſomewhat doubt of the 
very great antiquity of that coin. | | 


| ty 0 
See Boece, lib. 2. fol. 20. Nicolſon, in his 
Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library, p. 288. brings, as evi- 
dence for this affair, the catalogue of the kings of 
Scotland, prefixed to Hector Boece's Hiſtory ; 
but he doubts, or rather denies, that it was 


written by Boece, becauſe it ends with the two 


huſbands of queen Mary; but this is no good 
reaſon, for theſe were added, ſome how, in the 
laſt: edition: of Boece's Hiſtory ; but, what puts 
the thing beyond doubt, is the firſt edition, pu- 
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; gliſh ſilver coin, p. 16. 
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logue of our kings to James V. is expreſsly in the 
ſame words. What Lefley relates about leather 


money of king Reutha, muſt be eſteemed a fable. 


See Lowndes Eſſay on the amending the En- 
PEE e 

Le Blanc, in his Hiſtorical Comment on the 
French coins, p. 94. ſhowys, that, in che age of 


Charles the Great, the pound, or French livre, con- 
'tained 20 fols, that again 12 derniers; and that 


the computed and numeral pound was the ſame, 
Under the Anglo Saxon kings, there was the 


fame quantity of metal in the computed and nu- 


meral pound; but they did not number their parts 


in the fame way as the French. Hickes ſays, 


that the Saxon pound eontained 60 ſblidi, or ſhil- 


lings; but Fleetwood, more rightly, in his Chro- 
nicon pretioſum, cap. 27. following Cambden, Spel- 
man, and Lambard, ſays, that the Saxon pound 
conſiſted of 48 ſhillings, the fhilling of five pence; 
ſo that the penny made the 24th part of the pound, 
' as it now does. But Willlam the Conqueror, 


having introduced the French method of compu- 
ting money, divided the pound into 20 ſhillings; 


/ - each ſhilling was made out of one ounce, and con- 


tained 16, ſometimes 20 pence, and, at that time, 


there was 15 ounces in the pound; fo far Fleet- 


wood, p. 35.; but which does not agree with 
what he aſſerts in che next page, that the Engliſh 
Norman pound was the ſame with the French 
pound, which was of 12 ounces, each ounce con- 
ſiſting of 20 penny-weights; and which he con- 


firms by the teſtimony of Dufreſne. 


Penny-weight, I here ſpeak of Troy weight, 
by which the more precious things are in we Nas 
5 | 1 


: C20: 31 
4 be . weighed, not, averdupoiſe, by which coarſer 
— things are weighed, and of leſs value for their ſize. 
D See Bodinus of the increaſe and decreaſe of 
. gold and ſilver. Molinæus of the change of mo- 
2 ney, queſt. 100. 91. Klachius de Orario, lib. a. 
N cap. 84. Le Blanc, Prolegomina p. 19. Jo. 
Evelyn, of Medals, p. 227. 
Concerning the diviſion of the degrees of metal, 
| ſee Rudelius de re Nummeria, cap. 8. Savotius 
de Numnus Antiquis, part. II. cap, 6. 


; | LIII. 
See Nicolſon's Eng. Hiſt. lib. cap. 7. and a 

narrative by an anonymous author, on Engliſn coin, 

1725. Fleetwood, p. 52. & e. Lowndes, 1695. 

The precept-. iſſued by Edward III. is of the 
following tenor. | 

<< The king ta the | ia Northumberland, 

6 Greeting. Altho' the ancient money of Scot- - 

«: land was of the ſame weight and allay, as 

« our money of England before theſe times; ſor 
Which reaſon, it was current in our kingdom of 
England; yet, becauſe there is certain money, I, 
like to that ancient money, and conform thereto, 
„ which is leſs in weight, and baſer-in allay, newly - 
« ftruck in the ſaid kingdom of Scotland, and is 
current in our kingdom; which, if permitted an 
longer, will manifeſtly turn out to our own loſs 
« and defraud, and that of all our ſubjects of our 

& ſaid kingdom: We, willing to obviate ſuch da- 

ec mage and deſtruction, order you, immediately 
on ſight hereof, that you make proclamation in 
ce the cities burghs, market - towns, ſea-ports, 

* and other parts under your juriſdiction, where 
* it ſhall ſeem moſt ſit to you; and on our part 
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4 forfeiture, preſume to receive in payment the 
% forſaid new money of Scotland, juſt now ſtruck, 


6c 


46 


ta 
tc firmly diſcharge, that none, under our higheſt 


c or to be ſtruck; but, immediately, when it ſhall 
be offered in payment, to be current with our 


c money, in whoſe ever hands it be, it be ar- 


& reſted, and remain forfeited to us. But we 
will, and it is our intention, that every one 
% may be allowed to purchaſe the ſaid new mo- 
« ney for value, that it may be brought into 
c dur mint, there to be melted down, and mo- 


© ney to be received of our coin for the value 


cc of the faid money, ſo melted. And, if you 
* ſhall find any one making uſe of the laid new 
© money of Scotland, in any other manner of 
% way than above, aſter the iſſuing of this pro- 


« clamation and prohibition, then to ſeize on 


cc fuch perſons, with the money, and detain them 


277. compared with Rymer's Fzdera, tom. "Fi 
p- 0 


ä Lw. ES 
See Anonymous Hiſtory of . Engliſh money, 


p · 6. 


'Stow's Hiftory- of England, p. 200. alſo Fleet- 
wood, p. 46. Simeon of Durham ſhows, that the 
half pennies, at leaſt, in Henry 1.'s time, were 


made round. Nicolſon, in Scot. Hiſt. lib. p. 307. 


ſays, he had a very ſmall-piece of money, which 
he conjectures to be a OY of David I.; 
but, 
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in priſon, and anſwer to us for the money, 
ce which you have cauſed fo to be arreſted, and 
c that you certify us of the names of the perſons 
« arreſted, and of the money ſo arreſted, from 
«time to time. Rymer, tom. 5. p. 813. 

See Raſtali ſtatuta Angliæ, title Moneta, fol, | 


(219 J 


! but, as he ſays, it weighed fourteen grains, I ra- 
ther think it to be a penny, worn in the edges; 
becauſe, as it is certain, none of theſe pennies 
exceeded twenty-four grains, few of them 22 
| grains; it is not probable, that the half would 
weigh fonrteen grains. 985 
here is in Mr Anderſon's Diplomata, engra- 
vings of half-pennies of Alexander III. and John 
Baliol; which the French and Engliſn, and like- 
wiſe, probably, the Scots, denominated Maile: 
See Dufreſne, concerning the etymology of this 
word. LM 
See, concerning the origin of the word ſter- 
ling, Spelman, Dufreſne, Lowndes, Nicolſon's 
Engliſh Hiſt: Library ; the laſt of whoſe opinion, 
is the moſt probable. —- _ NL 1 
« Crotes, that is, big or great. | | 9 
Sutherland's valuable Collection of Coins, depo- 
ſited by him in the advocates library, 
The halt-groat of Edward I: is extremely rare, 


4 


as no Engliſh writer mentions it. 

There is not a more frequent denomination f — 
money in Scotland than the merk, and alſo fre- 9 
quent in England; it ſeems to have had its be · 
ginning among the Anglo Saxons, and was, at 

firſt, accuſtomed to be taken by them for a 
weight then, and now, for a certain denomination 
of money. It paſſed to France from England, a- 
bout anno 1093, as le Blanc thinks, p. 150.; but, 
among the French, it has always been received 
for a weight of eight ounces, or two thirds of a 
pound; not for a denomination of money. 
Thence, among them to this day, weights are 
numbered by merks rather than pounds. Further, 
I muſt here obſerve, that there were never any 
coins of gold, ſtruek of that denomination, but in 
128 | E e Scotland, 
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Scotland, in the reign of James VI. when fix | 


pounds Scots was only equa] to one Engliſh pound, 


The half-merk was ſtruck, or a piece of mo- 


ney of ſix ſhillings four pennies, in the year 15723 
and laſtly, 1601, when the value of the pound 
Scots was doubled, whole merk pieces were coin- 
ed, as was the half, and quarter-merk. Under 


Charles II. two, and four merk pieces were coin- 


ed, on the firſt of theſe, XXVI. 8. on the laſt, 
LIII. 4. were inſcribed, See Dufreſne, and 
Fleetwood. . 11 „ 


Iv... . 


— ; Es ; xt 
Florins, was, of old, a common name to all gold 


coin. See le Blanc, p. 9. Nicolſon's Eng. Hiſt. 
lib. 257. but is now a different appellation of 
money. any ocze D 


In like manner, various names were put on 


the gold money among the French, borrowed 
from the figures on them; as from the figure of a 
ſheep or lamb, came angels and mutons; of maſſ- 
es, from the mace or ſceptre; pavii/ors, from 
tents; eſcus, from ſhields; couronnes, from 
crowns, Cc. 1 2 

The Caroluſes and Facobuſes are of the pureſt 


7 


gold, ſtruck both in England and Scotland; their 


value, at firſt, was twenty ſhillings Eng. after- 
ward, the Facobuſes were raiſed to twenty-five 
ſhillings, the Caroluſes totwenty-three ſhillings, by a 
gradual increaſe ; but, when the clipping, them 
could not be reſtrained, all theſe coms were or- 
dered to be called in to the mint, and recoined in 
new money, in the year 1732, by act of parlia- 


ment. 
5 LVI. 


, 
, 


SY 
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- Buchanan, lib. 12. writing of the copper mo- 

ney, coined by James III. ſays, former kings had 

coined ſome of that kind of money, more for the 

neceſſities of the poor, than for their own profit. 
See Nicolſon's Eng. Hiſt. Lib. cap. 7. 

The learned Craig, in his Manuſcript on the 


Union, cap. f. recounts, among other objections . 


againſt the union, that, at that time, there was no 
copper coin in England, ſo that, if the Scots and 
Engliſh e afterwardsbe made of equal 
value, a conſiderable hurt would be done to the 
poor, by depriving them of the uſe of theſe ſmall 
coins; and it was for this reaſon, that James I. 
cauſed coin money of this baſe metal, which had 
been done a little before by Henry III. in France. 
That there was copper coin ſtruck in England and 


Ireland, anno 1339, appears from an order of 


Edward III. See Rymer's Fædera, tom. V. p. 
1213. 

See Par, 1. cap. 23. James I. and Par. 8. cap. 
33. ' pu 5 5 | 

KIN Black money. See Buch. lib. 12. Leſley, lib. 
8. Ferrer. Pedement. in Append. ad Boetium, 
. 395. Hume's Hiſtory of the Douglaſſes, p. 226. 
Ferrarius ſays, That the king was compelled by 


neceſſity to ſtrike them. Ninian Winzet, againſt 
Buchanan, p. 239, ſays That he coined cer- 
„ tain copper money, being obliged to do it by 
c neceſſity, which the people unwillingly ſubmit- - 


c ted to; I ſhould therefore ſay, that the people 


te were in a greater fault than the king; but 


even this black money, is ordered to be current 
by act of par. 5. cap. 4. Jac, III. | 
EY Fe. There 


f T 220 1 & 
There are of theſe atchiſons, in the cabinet of 


coins, in the advocates library. | i 


Bodles, is a corruption from one Bothwel, the 


name of a coiner. 


Turners, this name is taken from the trench, 


who were uſed to call their gros, dernier, and 


doubles, tournois, from the money comed with a 
great mixture of braſs in the city of Tours. 


LVII. gd. 

Evelyn ſays, if we except ſome pieces of mo- 
ney, ſtruck on the coronation of two or three of 
our late princes, on their births, or marriages, we 
cannot ſhow any piece which deſerves the name 


of a medal, before the time of Charles I. P- 84. 


LVIII. 

John Evelyn relates of Charles the Great, that 
the coiners attended the court. 

As to the names of the coiners being put on the 
money, Obadiah Walker, in his treatiſe on this 
ſubje&, prefixed to Cambden's Britannia, ſhows, 
that this was the cuſtom among the princes of the 


Norman line in England, and ſeveral of the An- 
glo Saxon kings. Andrew Fontan, in his Illuſ- 
tration of Ang. Sax. coins, and Thoreſbius, in 


Ducatus Leodenſis Ter p. 340, do alſo 
ſhow the ſame, 


Cardanus, as Evelyn reports, mentions a Vene- 


tian tradeſman, who had contrived that machine 
of the mill and preſs, by which the money is 


ſtamped, cut, and rcunded, by one and the ſame 
operation. Pighius, in Herculo Prodicio, p. 156. 


deſcribes, very elegantly, that machine invented. 
at Hall, by which money is ſtamped, which he 


aid he aw 1 574. See Lowndes. 
s a Upon 


f Upon the ſtatute David II. no ſmall doubt 8 


1 ariſes; for, if this po of David's had been of 
e MK the ſame weight with the pound of Robert I. 
f his father, which contained fifteen ounces Engliſh, 
1; at the ſame time that the Engliſh pound conſiſted 
d of no more than twelve ounces, as it now does; 
a and thus, the 'Scottiſh pound was three ounces 


heavier than the Engliſh pound; and it neceſſari- 
Iy follows, that the pennies Scots of David II. 
were heavier than the Engliſh pence ; which does 


"— not ſeem to me, likely, to be the caſe, It muſt, 
ff KF therefore, be ſaid, that the Scots ſeem to have 
e made uſe of the Engliſh pound in weighing their 
Ce money, not their own pound, 5 

1 The dowry to king James IV. 's queen, is to 


be found in Rymer's Fædera, tom. XIII. p. 57. 
and Haddingtoun's Collections, manuſcript, ad vo- 


— cates library, p. 291, and 386, 

| That the Scottiſh money was ſomewhat diminiſh- 

e | ed in James V.'s time, appears from theſe acts of 

is James III. and IV. That out of one ounce of {il- 

s, BM . ver, money was to be made which ſhould be cur- 

e rent for 140 pennies or eleven ſhillings eight pen- 

- nnies; but in England, at the ſame time, accord- 

(- ing to Lowndes, p. 41. and Fleetwood, p. 53. 

n the value of money cained out of one ounce, was 

0 only three ſhillings, one penny half- penny. It 14 
neceſſarily follows, that the pound Engliſh ought 14 

- to have equalled three pounds, two thirds, Scots, 1 

e more in value; but, how it ſhould have happened, + 

is that the extrinſic value of the Scottiſh money, which 9 

e had grown to quadruple, almoſt, of the value of the 

» ul og and within twelve years thereaf- 5 | 

d ter, was reduced to triple the proportion when > 

e compared with it, I can aſſign no other reaſon, but == 


one of theſe rwo, either, that the king of Eng- 
. 28 - | | 


L. $22 J 
land had permitted his money to be adulterated, 


though no authors ſay ſo ; but which was not ve 
improbable for ſuch an avaricious prince to do, or 


he had ſome other way increaſed its value; or at | 
the Scots, contrary to their uſual cuſtom, | had leſſ- 
ened its price ; but, probably, what 'occaſioned 


this, was the luxuriant plenty of corn and' fruit, 
which Buchanan mentions, lib. 13. to have hap- 
pened at this time, but more eſpecially, that moſt 
beneficial commerce, ariſing from the fiſherte 

which James VI. ſolicitouſſy took care to pres, 
rage, See James VI. par. 4. Cap, 49. by which 


trade, there was brought into Scotland ſuch 4 
great plenty of gold and ſilver, if we believe Sir 


James Balfour, in his Manuſcript / Annals, that the 


quantity of money was tripled in Scotland at this 755 


time. 


Henry Balnaves, who was choſen one of the 
ſenators of the college of juſtice, 1562, and in 


the year 1568, was one of the ambaſſadors, who, 
together with James Stewart, earl of Moray, 
then regent, were ſent to Vork to treat with the 
ambaſſadors of Mary, and of Elizabeth, concern- 
ing the affair of Mary, queen of Scots. 1237 

Sir James Balfour's Waſte-book, written with 
his own hand, concerning the money affairs in 
Scotland, preſerved i in the adyocates library ; an and 
of which, Nicolſon makes mention in his Scots 
Hiſt. Library, 1 

The contract betwixt Dunbar and Sutherland, 
is in the chartulary of Moray, fol. 118. in the 
advocates library. 

Indenture betwixt Henry VIII. and the earl 
of Lennox, is in Rymer's Fædera, tom. XV. p. 


29. Compare biſhop Keith's Hiſtory of the Re- 15 


r vol. I. 36. 
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ne act of privy council, 1556, is in Hadding - 
toun's Colle&tions, in his ee Col. fol. 
f Fleetwood's Chron, Precioſ. p. 53. py N n 
Sir Thomas Craig has theſe words, “ That, 
« whuyle I was a boy, four of our Scottiſh pennies 
% made one Engliſh penny.” Craig was born 
1548. 41 | | 8 
If we credit the anonymous aut her who wrote 
the hiſtory of the four regents in the minority of 


James VI. Morton, before he was regent, cauſ- 


ed half-merks, and quarter-merks of ſilver, very 
much debaſed, to be coined at Dalkeith, long cur- 
rent in Scotland. See Manuſcript fol. 56. in the 
ad vocates library; he further relates, p. 80. That 


while Morton governed the kingdom, he never 


would take nor receive in payment of the king's 
rents and revenues, any but the beſt kind of mo- 


ney; but, in payment of tradeſmen, and mer- 


chandiſe, he forced that adulterated money to be 
taken, againſt all honour and honeſty. 


Tube act, 25th July, .1571, is among the un- 


printed acts, 


The ſame regulation was obſerved 1583, for, in 
aà written inſtrument, 22d October, that, by which 


the king ſets in tack all the mines in Scotland, to 
Euſtache Roghe, - phyſician, and company, the 
ounce of the pureſt gold was taxed at L.22 Scots, 


and of ſilver, at 40 ſhillings, of ſame money. 


See Hadding. Col. fol. 203, and 299. 


Abercromby, in his preface to his tranſlation of 


Monſieur Beague's Hiſtory of the Scottiſh Wars, 
1548, and 1549, p. 28, ſays, he found from the 
regiſter of the mint in Scotland, that, within the - 


| compaſs of one year, during the reign of James 


VI. there was coined one hundred and nineteen 
| ſtone 


. 


None of gold, or 1094 pounds in weight; but of 
ſilver 986, that is, 15776 pound, which ſums, re- 
duced to the value of our preſent money, (1738) 
would make L. 133633 ſterling ; but what makes 
it almoſt incredible, that ſuch a great quantity 
'of money ſhould be coined in one year, is, that 
there was a far leſs plenty of that kind of riches 
at that time, in Scotland, than among our neigh - 
bours of France or England; for ſure, among 
the Engliſh, all that 22 years, which James 
VI. reigned, as Lowndes, p. 53, relates, there 
was not*above one million ſeven hundred thouſ- 
and pounds ſterling of ſilver coined, that is, about 
ſeventy-ſeven thouſand two hundred and ſeven- 
ty-two pound each year: add to this, before, the 
eateſt part of the current coin, then in Scot- 
nd, was foreign coin, brought from other na- 


tions, and not money coined in Scotland. It re- 


mains then, in order to credit Abercromby, that 
wie muſt ſay, that this coinage was made in the 
year 1601, in which year, the whole current 
coin in the kingdom of Scotland, was called in to 
the mint; neither can'we determine any thing 
certain, of the total quantity of the current coin 
then in the kingdom, from the great plenty of 
money, ordered to be coined in that year; for, 


notwithſtanding this order, many ſilver coins, 
coined before that period, in Scotland, had a free 


' currency, and were refuſed by none till the uni- 
on, 1707: this is a certain fact, known to many. 


It appears from Lowndes's Eſſay, p. 106, that 
the Engliſh coins had loſt the one half of their 
weight by this villanous fraud of clipping ; he 


alſo gives this reafon, why the price of gold roſe 


beyond the proportion theſe two metals bear to 


each other, that the Engliſh were always more 


fg Wis ws 3 © 


inclined to eſtimate their gold to a higher value 
than it ought to have been. | | 


0 8 Es L XI. 


Kennet, in his Parochial Antiquities, p. 603. 


and Fleetwood's Chron. pretioſ. p. 175. illuſtrate 
by a variety of examples, the damages ariſing 
from theſe Intpradene tranſactions of taking com- 
poſitions. a 8 HeDs 


Tranſlation of the charter of E DWARD I. to 
William de Maule of Panmore. 


Edward, ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to his beloved maſter, Alan de Dumfres, 
chancelor of Scotland, Greeting. Whereas, of the 
fum of L. 122, 10 f. which our loved and faithful 
William de Maule de Panmore, held of us in Scot- 
land for his Relief; we have forgiven to the ſaid 
William L. 82, 103. and, that it is granted to 
him, to account to us out of the remaining L. 40 
by the hands of the chamberlain of Scotland, at the 
feaſt of Martinmas, in winter next to come, for 
twenty merks; and, at the feaſt of Whitſunday 
firſt following, for twenty merks ; and, at Mar- 


 timmas, next after, for twenty merks. We order 


you, that you direct the foreſaid chamberlain, ap- 
pointed by our letters, under the ſeal of the regency 
"of the kingdom of Scotland, that he receive from 
he ſaid Willem, the JET L. 40 and cauſe the 
is rolls of accounts, Given 


ſame to be ſtated in 
a Berwick upon Tweed, XI day of July 
From what has been ſhown, it may be ſeen 
how undeſervedly our good king David I. has been 
uſually blamed, that he very much waſted the 
royal patrimony, by 3 many od 
1 * 8 ar 
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and by enriching them with ample revennes; for, 
in the firſt place, the wealth which that rcligious 
prince ſpent in pious uſes, was not. ſo great or 
immoderate, according to the manner of the times. 
Next, his munificence for promoting of religion, 
did not ſo very much burden his royal patrimony, 
that there did not remain an income abundant- 
ly ſufficient for ſupporting the royal dignity, and 
ſupplying other public expences. For, trom what 
we have ſhown concerning the different ſtate of 
the value of money in Scotland, at various times, 
I think, none will have the leaſt doubt, that the *MI * 
royal patrimony, in the time of David I. was not 
only wealthy and rich, but even twenty times, at ' 
leaſt, richer than it was in the time of James, VI. 
from the increaſe of the value of money in Scot- 
land, and which proceeded, likewiſe, from other 
cauſes. „„ | 
See Vaughan's book concerning the money and 
"5 coinage in the time of Charles I. p. 50, 173, 176. 
2M . publiſhed, London, 1675; alſo Budeus's Increaſe 
1 8 and Decreaſe of gold and ſilver, and how to pre- 
1 vent theſe; le Blanc, of French money, p. 472, 
where advices are given to Henry III. anno 1575, 
concerning the diſturbances among the nobility, 
ariſing from changing the value of money, and 
the remedies for preventing them. "Ir 
Concerning TABLE I. It is firſt to be noted, 
that, in order that the proportion, obſerved: be- 
F twixt the gold and filver money, at different pe- 
{ riods, may be the more eaſily underſtood, it ſeem- 
L ed preferable to diſtinguiſh the purity or fineneſs 
of the gold coin, by ounces, penny-weights, and 
| grains, rather than into carrats, and their frac- 
_ tions; and the rather, that, as we informed above, 
f the maſter coiners were not uſed, as the Engliſh, 
| | ; to 
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to divide the fractions of carrats into four grains, 
nor, as the French, into one half, one fourth, and 


one eighth, Cc. but uſed to follow the cuſtoms of 


the Germans, by dividing the carrat into twelve 


grains. ; | 


5 ad, note, The Scottiſh mint acts and accounts 


being loſt, we have no other rule to follow in de- 
ning the prices of the gold coins, and the pro- 

rtion they bore to the ſilver under Robert II. 
and III. and ſometimes under other kings, except 
analogy, that is, than the proportion or rate 
theſe coins bore to each other, either among the 
Engliſh, or, at other times, among us in Scot- 


land; and thus, We hope, we have not gone be- 


yond the bounds of truth. | 
34, note, Fleetwood differs in a few things from 
our computation, who ſays, in his Chronicon Pre- 


tioſum, p. 26. That the ſame proportion was 
kept, in England, betwixt the gold and ſilver, from 


the time of Edward III. to his time, that is, the 


proportion as fifteen to one. But, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion to ſo accurate a man, he is miſtaken in this, 
that he does not apply theſe to his own time, nor 


has any regard to the allay mixed with the one or 
other metal; for, if he had compared the pure 

Id with the pure ſilver, which he ought ta have 
done, he would have found out, that things were 
quite otherwiſe than he relates; for, by this 
means, according to his, and Lownde's calcula- 
tions, (to illuſtrate this by a few examples) the 
pound of gold, anno 27 Edward III. equalled in 


* 
1 
v 
1 
ö | 
j 


. 
r 


value, 11 | mal I ounce, 17 1 
22 grains; but in, 


Anno regui. ü pw. gr. 
9 Henry IV. 10 3 10 
36 Henry VIII. JW 
37 Henry VIII, © 4. —— — 
4 Edward VI. = 2 — 2 13 
2 Elizabeth, „ 17, 3235 lt 87 1522 
43 Elizabeth,  <- 410 11 9 33 
1 James, - - 12 95 

22 Charles II. - 14 .$/' 16 11 
anno 1738, 2 18. 2 10 9 


which laſt, is the proportion betwixt gold and fil- 
ver throughout all Europe. 

Such as are deſirous to know the various pro- 
portions betwixt gold and ſilver, among different 
nations, may conſult Budeus, lib. 3. Matthe- 
us Hortus, in Hiſt. Ant. Num. lib, 5. Gronovius 
de Pecun. vet. lib. 11. cap. 7. Vaughan, cap. 4. 
who fixes the proportion to be the ſame among 
the Engliſh as with us, Doctor Arbuthnot's Diſ- 
ſertations, cap. 6. But, principally, as to what 
relates to the ſtate of money, in molt places of the 
world at this day, conſult the calculations of Sir 

Iſaac Newton, written while he was maſter of 


the mint in England, x 7th September, 171 7. 


Notes on TABLE Il. 
(. From manuſcript copy of our old Jaws, in 

the advocates library, in which the aſlize of bread, 
or the quantity of it to be ſold for one half- penny, 
is regulated from the price of a boll of Wheat, 
which was ſrom ten pennies to three hillings. Le- 
ges Burgorum, cap. 120. 

(4) _ of the aſlize of wine, cap. 134. 


(x) 


1 
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-- (x) Of ditto, of malt liquor or ale, cap. 138. 
7 In lib. 3. cap. 16. Regiam Mageſtatem. . 
8 3 Idem, lib. 4. cap. 31. the word juvenca, is 
rendered in the Leges Malcolmi, cap. 7. by the 
word co/pindach, and is valued to thirty pennies. 


See Nicolſon's Scots Hiſt. Lib.. p. 109. 
(a) Reg. Mag. lib. 4. cap. 2 


(5) In the beginning of the manuſcript chartu | 


lary of the abbacy of Kelſo. 


7 0 Idem. 


Theſe prices of wheat, rye, &c. are to 


be found in the Black Acts, James I. cap. 11. o- 
mitted in later editions. | 


(e) Theſe prices are to be found in the larger 


chartulary of Aberbrothoek manuſcript, advocates 


library, fol. 126. ad annum 1489. | 
(J) See chartulary of Cambuſkenneth manu- 


ſeript, in ſaid library, fol. 91. 


Notes on TABLE III. 


2 10 In the bull of pope Paul III. 4th ides March, 


1535, the ſalary ordained to be paid to theſe 
judges by the clergy, is ten thouſand ducats of the 


chamber, which are faid to make L. 1400 Scots, 
or L. 350 ſterling ; which, by the bye, confirms 


what I noted before, to wit, that four pound 


Scots made a pound ſterling. By this method, the 


ſalary, yearly, payable to each of the fourteen ſe» 
nators, was nearly L. 22 ſterling, but, to the pre- 
Tideut, double that ſum; in preſent Engliſh money, 


to the firſt, L. 28, to the laſt, nearly L. 56 ſter- 


ling; nor need we wonder at ſo {mall a falary, 


not adequate to ſo great a charge appointed for 


theſe judges ; when, it is clear, trom Fleetwood, 
in his Chronicon Pretioſum, p. 155. That the ſa- 


kry of the judges in England was not much great - 
| er 
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er than theſe ; beſt beſides, it appears by that bull, 
that the king was allowed to make proviſion for 
the ſupport of theſe judges, to the extent of 
L. 200 yearly, out of the vacant benefices, over 
and above other donations to be made by him to 
them. 

(h). The Scots pint contains, almoſt, four Eng- 
liſh pints, and contains ſomewhat leſs than the 
Roman ſ?xtarius. ; ; 

(i) See the prices of theſe things, the ad, of 
queen Mary, par. 5. cap. 11, and 12. 

(4%) The black cock ſeems to be a bird peculiar 
to Scotland. See Geſner's Hiſt. of Animals, tom. 
II. p. 460. 

As to the agreement for king William's ranſom. 
See Rymer' s Fzdera, tom. I. p. 39. 


Notes on the Text, LXIII. N 

See Fordun, fol. 28 1. and vol. IV. Hearn's Ed. 
ditto, p. 1319. and appendix, p. 1562. Rymer, 
I. p. 13 
The Enoliſh hiſtorians have made mention 5. 1 
the great dearth of markets in thoſe times, in 
ns; the Continuator of Croyland, p. 518. 
ad annum 1434, thus ſays, The autumn was too 
rainy, from whence ſo great a famine. aroſe 
in England, and continued for almoſt two 

years; ſo that, in many places of the king- 
ce 4 the meaſure or buſhel of corn was ſold 
<« for forty pence.” Fabian, in his Chronicle, 
fol. 190, ad annum 1429, writes, That this year 
there was ſuch a ſcarcity of corn, that, at Lon- 
don, the buſhel was ſold for three ſhillings and 
four pence ; but, as four buſhels, Engliſh, make 
nearly one boll Scots, at this rate, a meaſure, e- 
qual to a boll of corn, did fell in Scotland, at both 
theſe times, for one merk Engliſh, that is, of 
| | their 
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their. preſent money, twenty-two ſhillings ; but, 


Engliſh authors relate, that corn has {old often at 
a higher price in England, at other times. See 


\ 


a e | 
The Engliſh money was alſo ordained to be 


called into the bank; the reaſon was, that it was 
riſen to a greater value than among the Scots, the 
crown having riſen to ſixty-five ſhillings Scots, 


and the half-crown, to thirty-two, one half, ſhil- 
lings; and, laſtly, the Engliſh ſhilling, to thirteen 


ſhulings Scots. | 


Another remarkable thing, on this ſubject, I 


heard from Mr Drummond, that the next ſum- 


mer, when the chevalier de St George, was pre- 
paring, by the aſſiſtance of a French fleet, to invade 
Scotland; thoſe in power, at that time, under 


queen Anne, in Scotland, fearing, leaſt, at ſuch a 
critical time, by all our ſilver money having been 


brought into our treaſury, or into the bank, a 
little before, there ſhould be a want of money for 


the expences of war, _ ordered the forty-ſhil- 


ling pieces to be again iſſued out of the banks; 


of which ſort of coin, there was great plenty at 


that time in Scotland, and commanded theſe to 
be diſtributed for pay to. the ſoldiers, and o- 
ther exigencies of the public; but when that diſ- 
turbance was ſettled, they ordered that kind of 
money allo, at laſt, to be brought into the bank; 


and, on a computation being made, it was found, 


that the quantity of that kind, brought in the ſe- 


cond time, exceeded that which was brought in the 


firſt time, at leaſt four thouſand pounds iterling. 
In the coinage made in Scotland, in the year 
1601, as I conjecture, ſee the note above, the 


gold 


IE * 3 
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gold exceeded the ſilver more than one third part- 
in value. | 

In my calculation of the ſum total of money in 
Scotland at the union, 1707, I except the money 
coined of copper, which ſcarcely deſerves the 
name of money, being only calculated to make 
up fractions of greater ſums, or for carrying on 
of commerce in things of ſmall value, or for ſup- 
plying the neceſſities of the poor. But yet, I 
mult not paſs over in ſilence, that when, in the 
year 1683, a ſevere proſecution was raiſed a- 
gainſt the officers of the mint, among many other 
crimes alledged againſt them, this was none of the 
leaſt, that, as they were only allowed to coin ſix 
thouſand ſtone weight, or ninety- ſix thouſand 
pound weight, they, without the king's authority, 
had made to the extent of thirty-four thouſand 
ſtone, or five hundred and forty-four thouſand 
pound weight, each of theſe poundstothree ſhillings 
ſterling value. Here. it is furprizing, that of 
ſuch an immenſe quantity of coins of this kind, 
which would have amounted to ninety-ſix thouſ- 
and pounds ſterling, anno 1738, the greater part 
whereof, one would have imagined, might laſted 
to 1738; yet, that then, there ſhould remain ſo 
- few of theſe coins, the reſt having been loſt or 
conſumed by time, ſo that the ſcarcity of copper 
money does now occaſion frequent complaints; 
and likewiſe, an opportunity is given for forging 
bad money in place of the good. See Sir Patrick 
Hume's Manuſcript Deciſions, No 472. in the ad- 
vocates library. - | 
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